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MINOR ,CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice.—SyLvanus Urpan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month. 





THE LATE LIEUT.-GEN, SIR 

JOSEPH THACKWELL, G.C.B. 

Srr,—As the “ member of the family” 
alluded to in the notice headed “ Lieut.- 
Gen, Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B. and 
K.H.,” which appeared in the Minor 
Correspondence in the last Number of 
the GenTLEMAN’s Maaazrnz, I am 
anxious that you should insert this my 
explanation. 

It was erroneously stated by a quon- 
dam Surgeon of the 15th Hussars, at 
the public banquet given to Sir Joseph 
Thackwell at Gloucester in 1853, that 
Sir Joseph, when his left arm had been 
disabled by a shot at the battle of 
Waterloo, “instantly seized his bridle 
with his right hand, in which was his 
sword, and still dashed on to charge the 
enemy.” I, together with others, be- 
lieved this version of the affair, until 
I was informed upon better authority 
that this was not true, the fact being 
that Sir Joseph, when his left arm had 
been severely wounded by a shot at 
Waterloo, immediately seized his bridle 
with his mouth, and still dashed on at 
the head of his men to charge the enemy. 
Sir Joseph’s left arm was amputated 
close to the shoulder-joint. 

It has also been erroneously stated 
that Sir Joseph, or the Sappers and 
Miners, “forced an opening into the 
Sikh intrenchments at the battle of 
Sobraon, in 1846, upon our left flank.” 
The fact is, that Sir Joseph himself dis- 
covered an opening in the Sikh intrench- 


ments under a heavy fire, and led the 
8rd Light Dragoons in single file through 
it into the midst of the Sikhs. 

I am, &e. Ww. 


Sept. 13, 1864. 


MR. THORPE’S DIPLOMATO- 
RIUM XVI SAXONICI. 

WE advise InqurirER to address Mr. 
Benjamin Thorpe direct to his residence, 
The Mall, Chiswick. We understand 
his Diplomatorium ivi Saxonici is on 
the eve of being issued to the subscribers. 
He has received considerable accessions 
to the list of subscribers’ names, and 
a gentleman in Liverpool (who has al- 
most become the leading patron of 
Anglo-Saxon researches) has again done 
what should have been done by the 
Master of the Rolls or by the Govern- 
ment. 


THE HINCKLEY MEETING. 

THE country newspapers are always 
anxious to publish the memoirs read at 
their provincial meetings, but in their 
haste they usually commit many errors. 
Some of those into which those at Lei- 
cester fell in printing the paper on An- 
cient Hosiery which I forwarded to the 
meeting of the county Society at Hinck- 
ley have been unfortunately followed in 
the GeNTLEMAN’s MaGazinz. In p. 339, 
line 27, for “one mediwval period” read 
*‘our;” and two lines further on, “ the 
surname of Hoese or Hussey.” In 
line 40, for “signature” read “sin- 
gular.” J.G.N. 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.—VIII. 
CasHEL. 


From the midst of a fertile plain in the southern part of the 
county of Tipperary, rises abruptly the immense mass of lime- 
stone known as the Rock of Cashel, and which, crowned as it is 
by lofty and venerable ruins, forms a conspicuous landmark to 
the surrounding country for many miles. 

On a nearer approach it increases in grandeur and interest. 
The town lies at its foot, and the small whitewashed hovels 
which are nestled under it serve to give interest and contrast 
to the scene. The rock is inaccessible on all sides except the 
south, where it is defended by a gateway. On entering within 
this gateway, and while standing on the greensward at the west 
end of the buildings, it is impossible to describe the feelings 
which crowd upon the imagination. The grey, hoary, solemn, 
and melancholy-looking ruins seem in their mute eloquence 
like spirits of the past standing in the present,—silent, and yet 
speaking. The ruined cathedral, the shattered castle, and the 
weather-beaten cross, all raise thoughts which it is not possible 
to express. And when all these are seen by the light of a setting 
sun, shining from behind clouds over the distant Galtees, the 
effect is beyond anything that can be conceived, and must be 
seen in order to be felt. 

The view looking westward from this point is magnificent. 
In front is a long-extended plain, bounded on both sides by 
mountain chains, on which the clouds rest, and which stretch 
far into the distance, while in the meadows nearer at hand lies 
the ruined abbey of Hore, or as it is sometimes called, St. 
Mary’s of the Rock of Cashel. 

The ruins on the rock consist of a cathedral, to the west 
end of which is attached the archiepiscopal palace or castle, 
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a round tower now connected with its north transept, and 


a beautiful Norman building known as Cormac’s Chapel, which 





The Cathedral from the south-west. 
The Castle, Porch, Central Tower, and North Transept. 


now forms apparently part of the south transept. There are 
besides, on the south brow of the Rock, a hall for the Vicars 
Choral, with other domestic buildings, and a gateway. Before 
going into more details of the buildings, it will be convenient, 
first, to search out so much of the history as can be gleaned 
from the Annals or other original sources; and next, to see 
how the architectural characters agree with this history, and 
then endeavour to fix the dates of the various erections. 

In the early ages of Ireland’s history, when the hand of every 
petty chieftain was against his neighbour, and when his sole 
occupation seems to have been little more than rapine and 
murder, such a natural fastness as this Rock could not remain 
unnoticed ; and we accordingly find that it was selected as the 
stronghold of one of the more powerful leaders, who as King of 
Munster exercised jurisdiction over the surrounding country. 
At what period this took place is not easy to ascertain, but’ 
St. Patrick in the fifth century is said to have visited Cashel, 
and converted the King and his family, and to have destroyed 
a pagan temple there. It was therefore at that time the resi- 
dence of the kings, and it continued to be so for several cen- 
turies. These kings seem to have enjoyed an ecclesiastical as 
well as a royal dignity, and were termed Kings and Bishops of 
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Munster or of Cashel. From this time there seems to have 
been a regular line of kings, who resided at Cashel, but we find 
nothing recorded of them until the ninth century, after which 
we have various notices of Cashel in the Annals of the Four 
Masters, the Annals of Innisfallen, &c., which have been col- 
lected together, and are given in the Appendix to this paper. 

The architectural history of Cashel, therefore, seems to divide 
itself naturally into two periods. The first, from the first occu- 
pation of the Rock until the eleventh century. Of this period 
no buildings remain. It is most probable that they consisted 
oniy of a wall or cashel on the top of the Rock, and particu- 
larly on the south side, the only part where it is accessible. 
The houses for the king and the other inhabitants of the place 
would most probably be of wood, or of wattle-work, which we 
know was used in Ireland to a much later date, a palace having 
been constructed in this mode for Henry II. when in Dublin. 
These buildings were easily swept away and easily replaced, 
and of this kind were the miserable hovels of the inhabitants 
outside the Rock, always liable to be plundered and burnt by 
every mara “ug party, and their wretched inmates compelled 
to flee to the mterior of the walls of the Rock for safety. These 
plundering parties were being continually sent forth, and no 
one knew how long he would be able to hold even the wretched 
tenement he had erected. In such a precarious state of society 
it would be impossible, or if possible it would have been folly, 
to erect any but the most temporary dwellings. Houses liable 
at any hour to destruction ought not to take long in rebuilding, 
and wattle-work, plastered with mud, was the easiest for this 
purpose. Every chieftain had his stronghold, but the poorer 
inhabitants were left to their mercy. A reference to the [rish 
annals year after year will shew this dreadful state of society 
much more vividly than any description can do. 

During this period, however, several of Ireland’s most emi- 
nent princes flourished, and as the kings of Munster took upon 
themselves the title of Bishop, they must have had a church 
within the walls of Cashel; and as in 1100 King Murtough 
O’Brien dedicated his chief seat, court, and town to God and 
St. Patrick, in the presence of a great assembly of the clergy 
of Ireland at Cashel, it is fair to suppose that there was at 
that time a cathedral, and that the present round-tower was 
the belfry belonging to it. This church was no doubt, like-all 

Gent. Mac. 1864, Vor, II. 3¢ 
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those now remaining in Ireland, a small building, and was after- 
wards removed to make room for another. 

In 1127 Cormac Mac Carthy, King of Munster, was driven 
from his possessions by the faction of his cousin, and forced to 
take refuge at Lismore; but he had before this built a church 
at Cashel, which was situated between the cathedral and the 
south wall, but which was not yet consecrated. It was fin- 
ished with great care and expense, and still stands as one of 
the most valuable and beautiful buildings in Ireland or in 
Britain. In 1133 Cormac assembled an army, slew his rival, 
and retook his stronghold at Cashel, and the year following, 
1134, he brought together a vast assemblage of the clergy and 
maguates of the land, and in their presence the church he had 
built before his expulsion was solemnly consecrated. 

In 1152 a great synod was held at Drogheda by the Pope’s 
legate; at which pallia were granted to Armagh, Dublin, Con- 
naught, and Munster; and it is stated by Ware that O’Brien, 
King of Limerick, rebuilt the cathedral soon after this time, 
that is, about the time of the arrival of the English. If this 
was so, it would still probably be only a comparatively small 
church, and it seems to have been finally removed about the 
middle of the thirteenth century to make room for the present 
cathedral, on a much more magnificent scale, and which was 
so planned as to occupy the whole space between the round 
tower and Cormac’s Chapel, and to preserve both by building 
them into the new church, according to the usual Irish custom. 

It is to be regretted that no record has been preserved of the 
building of this cathedral ; but it is highly probable that it was 
erected by David Mac Carwill, a violent and turbulent man, 
who held the see from 1253 to 1289. He seems to have been 
fond of building, and was very likely to require a stronghold to 
protect himself from the enemies he had made. It seems that 
a convent of Dominicans had been established near the cathe- 
dral on the Rock by his predecessor, and that Mac Carwill 
having about 1269 founded an abbey of Cistercians known as 
Hore Abbey, and which is in the same style as the cathedral, 
made a prétext for quarrelling with the “black monks,” and 
drove them out, and gave their possessions and revenues to the 
Cistercians*. Having thus made room within the walls of the 





* See Appendix. 
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Rock, it is highly probable that he commenced building the 
present cathedral and his own castle. The style of the archi- 
tecture quite agrees with this date: it is Early English, or, as 
it may be more proper in this case to say, Early Gothic, but not 
bold or massive. The foliage of the capitals is of the same 
style, but the mouldings seem feeble, and approaching to 
a later date. 

From this time the cathedral seems to have gone to ruin, and 
we find no mention of it until the time of Richard O’Hedian, 
1406 to 1440, who repaired or partly rebuilt it, and also the 
palace or castle; and no doubt to this’ date must be assigned 
the shortening of the long lancet windows in the cathedral, the 
erection of the south entrance tower of the castle, the upper 
part of the central tower, and many other alterations in the 
style of that period. 

This bishop built the hall for the Vicars Choral within the 
walls of the Rock. Various alterations have taken place in 
later times, but they are not of much interest. 

Tue Rounp Tower. The masonry of this is different from 
that of Cormac’s Chapel, and earlier. It consists (beginning 
from the ground) of, 1, a projecting plinth of sandstone, cut 
into blocks of about 18in. to 2 ft. long; the depth cannot be 
seen, as they are partly buried in the ground, but they probably 
rest on the solid rock for a foundation: 2, then five courses of 
sandstone and limestone intermixed, in pieces of irregular 
shape, not squared, and many of the vertical joints sloping: the 
courses vary in depth from 8in. to a foot, and the fifth course 
from the bottom is only 6in. deep; the stones also vary very 
much in length, from 6in. to 2ft. The sixth course is only 
6 in. wide, the seventh about 9in.; then come nine courses of 
limestone in long and narrow pieces, from 4 to 8in. thick ; 
then a narrow course of sandstone; then another of limestone ; 
and above that all the rest seems to be of sandstone in about 
eighty more courses. The limestone is far more irregular than 
the sandstone, and hammer-dressed only, with the interstices 
filled up with the chippings, as usual in this sort of construc- 
tion. The sandstone is much more regular than the limestone, 
but still not in regular square pieces like those of Cormac’s 
Chapel, and many of the vertical joints in the sandstone are 
sloping; the joints are not very wide, though not fine; there 
is no thickness of mortar, and none of it projects, as at Caen, 
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The masonry altogether is better than that of Gundulph’s work 
at Malling, and quite as good as that of the White Tower in 
London. The original doorway has been blocked up, and 
another opened into the cathedral, which has evidently been 
built up against the tower. The lower windows are small, with 
sloping sides and square tops. The belfry windows have trian- 
gular heads. No. 1 (beginning on the east side) is cut out of 
one stone; 2, is cut out of four stones, in three regular courses ; 
8, is cut out of four stones of irregular sizes; 4, over the church, 
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Round Tower and North Transept of Cathedral. 


is of one stone. In all of these the triangular head is a sham; 
it only goes part of the way into the wall, and the rest of the 
opening is square-topped: the same construction of window- 
heads occurs in the Round Tower at Ardmore, and in the 
original windows in the west front of Malling Abbey in Kent, 
built by Bishop Gundulph in 1092. The sloping joints occur 
also in the church of St. Stephen at Caen, in work of about the 
same period. The most probable date for the tower at Cashel, 
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judging by the construction, is about the year 1100, or a little 
earlier. 

Cormac’s Cuaret consists of a nave and chancel, with a 
small projection at the east end for the reception of the altar. 
The nave and chancel are not placed symmetrically with each 
other, the former being much wider than the latter; the 
chancel-arch is not in the centre, but abuts on the south wall. 
At the junction of the nave and chancel are placed externally 
two towers, one on each side; the plan being in this respect the 
same as that of the Norman part of Exeter Cathedral, where 
the towers form transepts. Here the south tower is occupied 
with a staircase, and the northern one has had a series of small 
apartments, one above another, the corbels for the floors of 
which still remain. Externally, the south tower is divided by 
stringcourses into seven stages, most of which are lighted by 
small openings or windows. The central story is the largest, 
and is ornamented with an arcade of plain round-headed arches, 
resting on double shafts with cushion capitals. This tower is 


Exterior of Cormac’s Chapel. 


finished with a parapet, and is much taller than the other. 
The north tower terminates in a pyramidal stone roof. The 
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nave and chancel also have stone roofs: they are of high pitch, 

and their construction is the same as we find in many of the 

early buildings in Ireland, that is, the vault over the principal 

space is a round or barrel-vault, but above 

this is a pointed vault, and on this the solid 

high-pitched roof of stone is carried. . This 

is an excellent and very durable mode of 

roofing a building which is intended to be 

permanent, and it is no doubt owing to the 

roof that this beautiful little building is in 

Lhe _ such excellent preservation. The rooms so 

Section across Nave. | formed between the vault and the roof were 

Giet preapype. used as dwelling apartments, and one is 

furnished with a fireplace. In this room occurs what has been 

considered a flue for hot air. It is carried round the room 

next the floor, but the fireplace is an open one, and there 

is no contrivance whatever for causing a draught through the 

passage. It does not, therefore, seem possible that it could 

have been for that purpose, and Mr. Gordon Hills» suggests 

that the space was originally occupied by a timber-beam, or 

bond-course, now decayed away, as he has found other in- 

stances in which palpable traces of the timber still remain. 

The same construction occurs also in the tower of Thann in 

Normandy: at the base of the pyramidal roof a wooden wall- 

plate was inserted, which is now entirely decayed, and has left 
a hollow space just as at Cashel. 

“In the larger apartment, a series of corbels project from the side walls at 
the height of about 6 ft. from the level of the floor, apparently for the pur- 
pose of supporting a wooden floor, and thus forming a second apartment, 
which was lighted by a square window placed at the summit of the east 
gable. The formation of the roof of this apartment is worthy of notice, inas- 
much as it exhibits a considerable knowledge of the art of construction. It 
consists of two distinct layers of stone, of which the external one is formed of 
sandstone ashlar, and the internal one of squared blocks of calc tuffa; a con- 
struction admirably calculated to lessen the superincumbent weight, and ob- 
tain a greater security against moisture, without decreasing the stability of 
the building *.” 

The exterior of the nave on the south side is ornamented 
with arcades similar to that described on the tower, and it has 
a richly sculptured door on this side, now blocked up, though 





> To whom we are indebted for the Plan of the Cathedral. 
¢ From Dr, Petrie’s “ Round Towers of Ireland,” 
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the principal entrance and the most ornamental one seems to 
have been on the north side, as no doubt the cathedral and the 
residence of the king lay on that side. This north doorway 
is deeply recessed and richly sculptured, and in the tympanum 
has the figure of a lion and a sagittarius, which was a favourite 
subject at that period. There is also the elongated head, which 
is sometimes called a dragon’s head, and which is common in 
England as the label termination at that date. The orna- 
mented mouldings are much the same as would have been used 
in England at the same period: the chief variation being in 
the profuse use of the human head as a decoration in all 
places, in corbel-tables, capitals, labels, and even on the mould- 
ings of the bases; and another singular use of this is in the 
vaulting, where it is not only introduced on the ribs, but 
even on the vault itself over the altar, and they form the chief 
ornament of the chancel-arch. The capitals are in general 
of the usual cushion or scolloped forms, but some are plainer 


Sections of Bases. 
a. b. c. Bases of Altar-ser. en. d, Base of Chancel-arch, e. Section of Capitals. 


and ruder; the bases present great variety, and have in gene- 
ral a rude and early look, and others have a later character ; 
some of the shafts are twisted or ornamented with the zigzag. 
In the interior, the nave has an arcade on each side next the 
floor, and above this short shafts which carry the transverse 
ribs of the barrel-vaults. The chancel-arch is ornamented with 
the zigzag and a series of human heads. The chancel is small; 
it is groined with diagonal ribs. The north and south sides 
are arcaded, and on the east is a recess for the altar, of which 
the bases of the shafts which supported it still remain. But 
this building has been so well and so elaborately described and 
illustrated in Dr. Petrie’s valuable work on the Round Towers 
of Ireland, that it is not necessary to enter into further par- 
ticulars here. Taken altogether it is a most valuable specimen, 
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and as the date of its erection is undoubted, it is a starting- 
point for the Norman style in Ireland. It is neither earlier 








Siberian of Cormad 8 Chapel. 


nor later in style than buildings of the same date in England, 
and with the exception of a few particulars agrees in detail 
with them. 

Tue CatHepral, which is of thirteenth-century date with 
later additions, consists of a long choir, a short nave, and 
a north and south transept, with a tower at the intersection. 
Adjoining the west end of the nave, and forming part of the 
same building, is the archiepiscopal palace or castle, which 
communicates with the nave by a fine Early English door; 
and at the eastern angle of the north transept stands the 
Round Tower, to which a communication has been made from 
a passage in the wall of the church, 

The east end of the choir is in ruins, but there is a series of 
long lancets on the north and south walls, and between these, 
on the exterior, small quatrefoil panels; the parapet has the 

I 
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usual Irish stepped battlement, and the weather-mouldings of 
the original high-pitched roof remain. The tower is square, 
with a stair-turret on the south-west angle, and has been 
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Plan of the Cathedral, &c. 


A. Round Tower. F. Chantry (destroyed). 

B. Archbishop’s Residence, or Castle. G. Modern Buttress. 

Cc. ©. C. Chapels. H. South Porch. 

D. North Transept. I. North Porch (destroyed). 
E. South Transept. 


gabled on the east and west sides; it is supported on Early 
Gothic piers, having clustered shafts with bands and foliaged 
capitals, but the upper part of the tower is fifteenth-century 
work, and has been much altered. The transepts are very fine, 
particularly the north. It has three remarkably long lancet 
windows, and in the gable a circular window. These lancets 
were originally of magnificent dimensions, but were stopped up 
and reduced to half the length when the alterations and repairs 
were made in the fifteenth century. The buttresses have niches 
with projecting canopies of very good design. 

By the zealous care of Archdeacon Cotton, various portions 
of monuments, and other fragments which have been found 
in the cathedral, have been preserved by being built up against 
the wall of this transept. To Dr. Cotton the thanks of all 

Gent. Mac. 1864, Vor. II. 3 D 
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archeologists are especially due, for arresting the wanton de- 
struction to which these valuable ruins were subjected’ be- 
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Interior of North Transept, Cathedral. 


fore his time, and for the care with which they are now 
preserved. 

Tue Castiz, which adjoins the nave, is chiefly of the same 
date as the cathedral ; but the porch on the south side, the upper 
story, and various other parts, are additions of the fifteenth 
century by Bishop O’Hedian. It is well contrived as a place 
of defence, the lower room is vaulted, and the chief apartment 
was over this, and there were other rooms over it. In this 
apartment is a fireplace, and close beside it a flue, which goes 
perpendicularly down to the passage to the staircase, the only 
entrance, so that water could be boiled on the fire, and poured 
immediately on the head of any one attempting to force his 
passage in. ‘There is just above the staircase an entrance, not 
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more than 2 ft. square, to a secret passage in the wall, leading 
from this apartment to those over the vault of the cathedral. 
It is a good example of the Irish tower-house. 


APPENDIX. EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNALS. 


854. Maelseachlainn, son of Maelruanaidh, went to Caiseal, of Munster, and 
again carried off the hostages of the men of Munster. 

896. A change of kings at Caiseal, i.e. Cormac, son of Cuileannan, in the 
place of Cennghegan, i.e. Finguine. 

933 (recté 939). Mortaugh mac Neale, with the king’s forces, went to 
Cashell, and there took Ceallaghan (that unruly kinge of Munster, that 
partaked with the Danes) prisoner, and led him and all the hostages of 
Munster, and the other provinces of Ireland with him, and delivered them all 
into the hands of King Donnogh mac Melaghlin. 

934 (recté 941). Ceallachan, of Cashell, and his Munstermen, gave an over- 
throw to the Desies, and slew of them 2,000. They of Offalie and Kyneleagh 
killed 2,000 Danes. 

939. Muircheartach then went to the men of Munster, who were in readi- 
ness on his arrival to give him battle, but they ultimately resolved to give up 
(their king) Ceallachan, and a fetter was put upon him by Muircheartach :— 

“ Muircheartach went to the south, 
To the beautiful chalk-white Caiseal, 
And he brought with him Ceallachan of troops ; 
He did not accept of any other hostage for him.” 


1089 (recté 1091). Cynath O’Morrey, and Mollronie Mac Concorye, fought 
hand to hand in the king’s house in Cashell, and were both slain. (This 
king was Ua Briain.) 

1101. A meeting of Leath-Mogha was held at Caiseal, by Muireheartach 
Ua Briain, with the chiefs of the laity, and Ua Dunain, noble bishop and 
chief senior, with the chiefs of the clergy ; and on this occasion Muircheartach 
Ua Briain made a grant such as no king had ever made before, namely, he 
granted Casseal of the kings to religious, without any claim of layman or 
clergyman upon it, but the religious of Ieeland in general. 

The same meeting is thus recorded in the Annals of Clonmacnoise, 1100 
(recté 1101) :-— 

“ There was an assembly of all the subjects of Ireland at Cashell, in the 
pressence of King Mortagh, and in the pressence of O’Downan, archbishopp 
and elder of Ireland, with the clergy of the kingdom, where the King of his 
meer motion and freewill, granted to the Church and all devout members 
thereof, such a graunt as none of his predecessors, the Kings of Ireland ever 
granted to the Church before, which was his chiefest seat, court, and town, 
Cashell, to be held in common by spirituall men and woman in perpetuall 
(recté perpetuity) to them and their successors for ever.” 

1124. Tadhg mac Carthaigh, Lord of Desmond, the ornament of Munster, 
died after penance, at Caiseal. 

1126. An army was led by Toirdhealbhach Ua Conchobhair, and he gave 
the kingdom of Ath-cliath and Leinster to his own son Conchobhar ; he after- 
wards proceeded (to the south) and defeated Cormac Mac Carthaigh, and 
burned his camp at Sliabh-an-Caithligh, 
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1127. A great army was led by Turlough O’Conor to Cork, he himself going 
by land, and a fleet by sea round to Cork, and he and Donough Mae Carthy 
with his people caused Cormac, son of Muircheartach, son of Carthach, to be 
dethroned, so that he was obliged to go on a pilgrimage to Lismore, and 
take a staff there; and Donough, son of Muircheartach, son of Carthach, 
was inaugurated in his presence Two churches (were erected) at Lis- 
more, and a church at Cashel, by Cormac. 

1133. An army was led by Cormac Mac Carthaigh and Conchobhar Us 
Briain in Connaught, and they killed Cathal, son of Cathal Ua Conchobhair, 
royal heir of Connaught, and Gilla-na-naemh Ua Floinn, chief of Sil 
Maeleruain ; and they demolished Dun-Mughdhorn and Dun-mor, and 
plundered a great part of the country ; they afterwards returned without, 
hostages. 

1134. A church which was erected by Cormac, grandson of Carthach, 
King of Caiseal, was consecrated by a synod of the clergy assembled in one 
place. 

This consecration is also thus mentioned in the Annals of Innisfallen :-— 

1134. The consecration of the church of Cormac Mac Carthy at “ Cashel, 
by the archbishop and bishops of Munster and the magnates of Ireland, 
both lay and ecclesiastical.” 

1137. A predatory excursion was made by Cormac, grandson of Carthach, 
upon Ceinneidigh Ua Briain, and the foreigners of Luimneach. 

1138. Cormac, son of Muircheartach, son of Carthach, King of Desmond, 
and Bishop of the Kings of Ireland for bestowal of jewels and wealth upon 
the clergy and churches, an improver of territories and churches, was killed 
in his own house by treachery, by Toirdhealbhach, son of Diarmaid Ua 
Briain, and by the two sons of O’Couchobhar Ciarraighe. 

1138. Cormac, grandson of Carthach, chief King of Desmond, and bishop 
king of Ireland in his time for piety and the bestowal of jewels and wealth 
to the clergy and the churches, and for ecclesiastical wealth to God in books 
and implements, fell treacherously by Thomond, and a blessing on his soul. 
(Annals of Kilronan.) 

1138, Cormac, son of Muircheartach, son of Carthach, son of Saorbhre- 
thach, son of Donough, son of Ceallachan Cashel, King of Desmond, and 
a man who had continual contention for the sovereignty of the entire pro- 
vince of Munster, and the most pious, most brave, and most liberal of victuals 
and clothings, after having built (the church called) Teampull Chormaic, 
in Cashel, and two churches in Lismore, was treacherously murdered by 
Dermot Sugach O’Conor Kerry, at the instigation of Turlough O’Brien, who 
was his own son-in-law, gossip, and foster-child. (Annals of Innisfallen.) 

1172. A synod was held at Cashel by the command of King Henry II., in 
which Christian O’Conarchy, the Pope’s Legate and Bishop of Lismore, pre- 
sided, At this synod all the archbishops and bishops of Ireland assisted, 
except Gelasius, Archbishop of Armagh ; as also divers abbots, priors, deans, 
and other prelates, and the king sent thither on his part Ralph, Abbot of 
Bildewas in Shropshire, Ralph, Archdeacon of Landaffe, in Wales, Nicholas 
his chaplain, and many other clerks. Brompton, Abbot of Jerval, in York- 
shire, informs us that King Henry received from every archbishop and bishop 
charters with their seals pendent, whereby they confirmed the kingdom of 
Ireland to him and his heirs Kings and Lords of Ireland for ever ; to which 
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Roger Hoveden adds, that the king sent a transcript of these charters to 
Pope Alexander, who by his apostolic authority confirmed the said kingdom 
to him and his heirs according to the letters of the archbishops and bishops. 

1216. Archbishop Donat O’Lonargan is said to have erected Cashel into 
a borough. 

1224. Bull of Pope Honorius III. confirming the number of twelve canons 
to Cashel. 

1243. Archbishop David Mac Kelly founded a Dominican convent at 
Cashel. 

A hospital for lepers, dedicated to St. Nicholas, founded at Cashel, by Sir 
David Latimer, seneschal to Archbishop Marian O’Brian. ‘“ That Latimer 
had a fair daughter, who hated a leper worse than death. It happened one 
day that Latimer’s wife sent this her daughter to serve the poor at the door, 
and among the beggars was a leper. The daughter was affrighted at the 
sight, threw down the bread, and ran in. The leper, affronted at the be- 
haviour of the young lady, prayed to God that she might be afflicted with the 
same misery before the year came about; and it happened according to his 
prayer. The father, touched with his daughter’s misfortune, built a lazer- 
house, in which he placed fourteen beds, and endowed it with four plow- 
lands.” —(Ware.) 

1253 to 1289. Archbishop David Mac Carwill founded the charity of St. 
Nicholas, and also Hore Abbey, of the Cistercian order, which he endowed 
with the revenues of the Benedictines whom he had displaced. The following 
is given as the reason: “In the time of David Maccarwill, Bishop of Cashel, 
there was a certain abbey of Black monks near the cathedral of St. Patrick’s 
at Cashel, founded in honour of the blessed Virgin Mary. And the said 
David having told his mother that he was warned in a dream that the 
said Black monks had a mind to cut off his head, he by the advice of his 
mother, turned out these monks, and gave their lands and possessions to the 
new abbey which he had founded. .. . And David being desirous to unite the 
Hospital of St. Nicholas to the abbey of his own foundation, he came to the 
Hospital, and forcibly turned the inhabitants out, broke open their chests, 
and carried away their charters, and by his own deed united it to the 
abbey.” —( Ware.) 

1317 to 1326. William Fitzjohn. The city of Cashel was encompassed 
with a stone wall. 

1495. The cathedral burned by Gerald, Earl of Kildare. 





Tue Copuam Brasses.—We are pleased to hear that these beautiful brasses 
are at last to be restored fully and efficiently. The marble monuments of the 
church are assigned to the care of Mr. Richardson, and the brasses are under 
the superintendence of Mr. Waller. In better hands they could not be placed. 
The entire restoration is by order, and at the expense, of Captain Brooke, 
a lineal descendant, we believe, of the former Lords of Cobham. 





ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.—VIII. 
Exrernat ARCHITECTURAL, DECORATIONS. 


Ir is not now so many years ago since a distinguished states- 
man and novelist created a very considerable sensation among 
the Art world by the enunciation of two propositions. » These 
were, firstly, that in the present day we mistake comfort for 
civilization; and secondly, that as our houses and public build- 
ings all resemble one another, and are all equally wretched, 
the best way to remedy the evil would be to hang an archi- 
tect —instancing the very excellent effect the execution of 
Admiral Byng had upon the naval service. Whether the 
remedy proposed would have the desired effect, is a very open 
question—perhaps it might ; but that we are too apt to mistake 
comfort for civilization, and that our modern houses are Jament- 
ably poor and remarkably like one another, is unfortunately but 
too true, for there is probably not another capital in Europe 
which can come up to us as regards the uniformity and ugliness 
of our dwelling-houses, to say nothing of our public buildings. 
In fact, it would almost appear that the great object of the rich- 
est city in the world is to spend as little money as possible on 
its edifices, and when to this is added the fact tliat: in some 
twenty-five years, or even less, everything is covered with a thick 
coating of smoke, one is apt to despair of any improvement. 
Still the state of things, although unfavourable, is not to be 
despaired of. Could the law of leasehold be abolished, and 
could the builder be made to build only on land owned by him- 
self, people would spend a great deal more money on houses 
which they knew would descend to their children. On the other 
hand, could some material be found capable of being periodi- 
cally washed without injury, the smoke nuisance would be com- 
paratively harmless. But before going into this latter question, 
it may be as well to see with what materials buildings have 
been constructed or faced in former times, and how such facing 
or construction has been ornamented. 


MaRBLE. 


To begin with the richest material, viz. marble. This can be 
applied in three ways, i.e. the building may be entirely con- 
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structed of it, as the Parthenon at Athens, or it may be faced 
with it, as the Duomo at Florence, or it may be applied in 
a thin veneer, as in the various edifices at Venice, It is need- 
less to say that the application of these systems was greatly in- 
fluenced by the distance of the work from the marble quarries. 
If, then, we take the first method, i.e. that of the Parthenon, 
we shall find that the architect had by no means finished his 
work when he had put the marble blocks together, and had 
inserted the sculpture; on the contrary, the painfully bright 
colour of the white marble under a powerful sun necessitated 
some method by which it might be toned down. This was 
effected by painting. By this Ido not for one moment. sup- 
pose that large surfaces: were covered with coatings of opaque 
colour; on the contrary, what few remains have come down to 
our own times tend to shew that the gold and colour was 
applied in thin lines, but at the same time in strong tints; in 
fact very much as we see it applied to Parian statuettes. Now 
the effect of marble thus treated, when viewed from a distance, 
is that. of being suffused with a very delicate tint of the pre- 
vailing colour of the painted lines; and in this manner the 
glare of the white marble was to a great degree counteracted. 
There is also some reason to believe that the excessive white- 
ness was occasionally toned down by means of a stain, such as 
a solution of saffron—more especially as Pausanias mentious the 
walls of a temple which when wetted gave out the smell of that 
herb. But the Greek architect did not restrict himself entirely 
to lines and ornaments; on the contrary, some portions of the 
building, although not very large ones, were covered with paint, 
such as the triglyphs and the backgrounds of the sculpture. 
Again, there is good reason to suppose, from a passage in Pliny, 
that the walls. behind the columns received colour, and even 
paintings, and as the columns were comparatively close together, 
this would have the effect of making them stand out well from 
the wall without sacrificing the general white tone of the whole 
building. Again, gilt bronze was largely employed. for the 
accessories of the sculpture, as we see in the Elgin Marbles; 
and one building is mentioned where the joints of the stones 
were filled in by thin fillets of gilt metal. In the capitals of 
the columns of Minerva Polias we find glass beads employed as 
an architectural decoration: and were it possible for us to go 
back to the Athens of ancient times, I have no doubt but that 
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we should find a great many things for which we are by no 
means in the habit of giving the Greeks credit. 

Such was the way in which a marble temple was anciently 
treated. I believe it is a disputed point whether the Greeks, 
like the Romans, were in the habit of employing coloured 
marble columns, but that they did not confine themselves to 
white alone is proved by the string of black marble which may 
be traced more or less all round the Acropolis, and which pro- 
bably served as the support of the Gigantomachia. 

The second way of treating marble is by building the walls 
of the edifice with brick or rubble, and then facing it with a 
coating of marble, say from six inches to a foot thick, according 
to the necessity. The brick or rubble should be so constructed 
as to allow of the marble being well toothed in, and hence the 
very rough appearance such walls present when the marble has 
never been applied, as is so often the case in Italy. Of course 
it was always right to give time for the wall to settle well be- 
fore applying the facing, but somehow or other, in nine cases 
out of ten, the said facing has been put off indefinitely. The 
cathedrals of Florence, Sienna, Prato, and Orvieto are instances 
where it is more or less perfect. In this case the architect 
generally divided his wall either in horizontal lines or square 
panels, using for the purpose black, white, and red marble; 
the red not appearing in any great quantity. The windows, 
doors, &c., were richly carved and inlaid, while an elaborate 
tarsia of these marbles, which may be described as a coarse 
mosaic, (not unlike the Tonbridge-ware patterns enlarged,) ran 
round the building with the strings, round the arches and 
jambs of the windows, round the panels, and in fact almost 


everywhere. Glass mosaic was also occasionally introduced in- - 


stead of sculpture. The best example of this sort of work is 
Giotto’s campanile at Florence; and although a great deal of 
valuable material is expended, and a great deal of human 
labour, still to my mind the effect is hardly worth the trouble 
and cost. The contrast of the marbles is violent, and the panel 
system is but too apt to remind one, as it did Pugin, of a 
Brighton workbox. This facing system is also to be found in 
Eastern buildings, but there the ornaments and inlays are far 
more beautiful and delicate than in the Italian edifices. It has 
not been my lot to see the larger specimens of marble buildings 
in the East, and I am unable therefore to speak of their effect. 
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M. Fossati told me that he imagined that St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople was anciently faced with marbles, the spoils of 
antique temples; all, however, have disappeared, and the 
building is now plastered over and coloured with red longi- 
tudinal bands. 

Some of the better fountains in the same city are exceed- 
ingly beautiful; they are large square edifices with towers at 
the angles, faced with marble cut into the most delicate pat- 
terns and foliage in low relief, parts of which were doubtless 
gilt; the grilles, which occupy a considerable portion of the 
surface and the tops, are in bronze; the overhanging eaves 
of the high lead-covered roof are boarded underneath, and 
painted and gilded in various patterns; and the finials on the 
top of the roof are also gilt. As regards inlaying marble, the 
Easterns are unrivalled. Some years ago a very considerable 
quantity of marble was brought into this country from Delhi, 
and it is even now occasionally to be met with in curiosity 
shops; the ground is a coarseish white inlaid with black, like 
slate, green like our Lrish green; there is also a yellow marble, 
and the flowers are formed of cornelian and most beautiful 
rose-coloured agates. 

The examples of the third way of using marble are prin- 
cipally to be found in Venice. Here the columns are solid 
marble, the walls are brick, and the facing is applied in very 
thin slabs, secured to the wall by mortar and by metal hold- 
fasts which appear on the outside; the strings, of course, are 
solid marble, so also is the tracery and moulded work, al- 
though the latter is generally avoided, and the arch turned 
in brick, so that the thin soffit-slabs of marble, when applied, 
project outward, and thus afford support to the outer casing 
above. Sometimes the Venetian architect contented himself 
with making what we should call the dressings only in marble, 
the walls proper being plastered and painted, sometimes with 
figures, but generally according to Mr. Ruskin with a diaper, 
which in the ducal palace has been translated into marble 
of different colours. In the earlier buildings of a better cha- 
racter, such as St. Mark and the Fondaco dei Turchi, the 
whole fagade was covered with thin slabs of marble interspersed 
with panels containing sculptures, which often had a gold 
mosaic ground, or with panels inclosing more valuable marbles, 
such as porphyry or serpentine, as in St. Mark’s, where we find 
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marble carving, serpentine, porphyry, and glass mosaic in juxta- 
position. As also a piece of architectural colour the west front 
of St. Mark’s at Venice certainly stands unrivalled at the pre- 
sent day, whatever the group of buildings on the rock of Athens 
may have been. The picture of Capacchio certainly shews us 
that we have lost something; but after all it has not been very 
much, being principally confined to the gilding in the upper 
portions of the buildings, such as the crockets, pinnacles, &c., 
some of the ornaments of the latter having been cast in lead. 


Stone. 


Stone is a more difficult material to treat than marble for 
external decoration, people being generally content to carve it 
and there to leave it. This was not the case formerly. The 
temples at Pastum and that of Vesta at Tivoli are worked in 
a very coarse hard stone, full of holes —a stone that in the 
present day would probably be rejected for external facing. 
The Greeks and Romans did not think so: everything is 
worked in it, and then covered with two thin coatings of 
plaster; the first stops up the holes and brings it to a fair 
surface, the latter, which is about one-eighth of an inch thick, 
is largely mixed with marble dust, so that it can receive a 
polish. The building had then very nearly the white glaring 
effect of new marble, and was treated in a similar manner. 
In the museum at Palermo are some bas-reliefs found at 
Selinuntum, made of this stone and plastered in the usual 
manner: some are, it is true, very archaic, but others are post- 
Phidian, and very beautiful works. Stone, again, in the Middle 
Ages was used in strips, like marble, alternating with stone of 
other colours, or with brick, as at Verona; in this case the 
mass of wall is brick, the stone forming a sort of chain, or rather 
a series of coffers at certain intervals, A very favourite way of 
using stone, especially during the fifteenth century, was to 
make it alternate with bricks or flints, so that the wall looks 
like a chess-board. In Norfolk the surfaces of stone walls, or 
rather of parts of them, are cut into elaborate tracery or other 
ornaments, such as letters, &c., and the interstices filled with 
flints; and if the flints are cleanly broken and nicely squared 
the effect is very good indeed. Occasionally ornaments are 
incised in the stone and then filled up with black cement, as 
in the porches of Nétre Dame at Paris, and at St. Etienne at 
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Beauvais; but this process does not often occur, and would ap- 
pear to have been reserved almost exclusively for floors. At 
other times an effect is got by the jointing of the stone, such 
as a thin course and a thick one alternately, or by making 
certain portions of the facing reticulated, as in Notre Dame 
at Poitiers: of course in this latter case the joints should be 
kept very wide. 

In the Middle Ages we find positive colour and gilding ap- 
plied directly to stone buildings, but then it was confined to 
sheltered situations, and was executed in oil or in distemper, 
covered with oleaginous varnishes; thus there are traces of 
painting on the statues and architecture of many of the French 
portails, such as Amiens, but then they were protected by the 
great depth of the arch. Coats of arms were generally coloured ; 
the tympana of dormer windows, when protected by the barge- 
boards, were coloured; and crockets and finials were often gilt. 
At the Chateau of Blois the windows being deeply recessed 
from the front, the jambs of the arches which contain them 
are coloured and gilt. At Florence the projecting machicola- 
tions of the Palazzo Publico have emblazoned coats of arms. 
In fact, our ancestors coloured those parts which could be pro- 
tected, but, like sensible men, abstained from putting paint 
where it would be destroyed by the climate. 


Brick. 


It must be confessed that brick is not a particularly agree- 
able material to work with; if used alone it is exceedingly 
monotonous, and if different colours be introduced a piebald 
effect is very likely to be the result: used with stone dressings 
of a warm colour is perhaps as good a way as any to employ it, 
and if the building is to have any architectural features it will 
probably be found the cheapest, for bricks become rather ex- 
pensive articles when they have to be cut, rubbed, and 
gauged. However, effects can be produced by bricks of dif- 
ferent colours, although many attempts of late days in this 
direction can hardly be pronounced successes. Our own an- 
cestors, for the most part, contented themselves with very 
sparing reticulations of black glazed bricks. At Verona, 
Padua, and elsewhere in Italy, a very curious mode of deco- 
rating brick-work is adopted. Patterns are formed in the 
voussoirs of arches by cutting away the surface of sundry of the 
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Yyoussoirs, and then filling up the space so obtained with plaster. 
At St. Antonio at Padua, the spaces within the terra cotta 
arches, which form the cornice of the cloisters, are thus filled 
in with plaster, and have had painted ornaments. 

In the north of Italy we find a very great employment of 
terra cotta, one of the finest examples being the Ospidale 
at Milan; somehow or other the effect is not pleasing, being 
too apt to conjure up suggestions of the burning city described 
by Dante. Much of our modern terra cotta is of a very harsh 
and bright colour, so much so that it would hardly be an acqui- 
sition to any building. A fountain in this Museum, of Austrian 
manufacture, is an excellent example of what carefully to avoid 
as regards colour in terra cotta. In our own time a whole 
medieval church has been constructed of this material, but as 
the experiment has never been repeated we may presume that 
it has hardly been a success. 

Far better than terra cotta is majolica—here we obtain 
beautiful form and imperishable colour. Majolica may be 
either in relief, or painted on a flat surface; the former is 
more commonly applied as an external ornament, and is by 
no means uncommon in Tuscany and the circumjacent parts 
of Italy. It occurs in the form of friezes, medallions, coats 
of arms, figures, &c.; but I never, as far as I remember, ever 
saw a facade entirely covered with it. There are some most 
excellent examples in the South Kensington Museum, foremost 
among which may be cited the coat of arms with its surround- 
ing wreaths, ten feet in diameter; this, like all large examples, 
is made in several pieces, all of which had to be properly im- 
bedded in the wall. Similar coats of arms occur in the Or San 
Michele at Florence, and the Palazzo del Podesta at Certaldo 
is literally covered with them. The inventor of this majolica 
was Luca della Robbia, a Florentine sculptor, who set himself 
to invent, or rather re-invent, a stanniferous enamel to cover his 
terra cotta figures; I say re-invent, for the secret had been 
known to the Spanish Moors long before. The works of Luca 
della Robbia now command high prices, not only on account 
of their rarity, but for their own intrinsic value, for Luca was 
a real artist, and got beautiful feeling and expression in his 
work. Several of his figures are simply in white, with a light- 
blue background. Afterwards other colours were added, and 
sometimes the flesh is left unglazed. But with all this the 
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general effect of the colour of his figures is never thoroughly 
pleasing, and I am barbarous enough to think that Minton 
colours his figures much better. 

Glazed earthenware for architectural purposes appears to 
have been used in Germany at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, for Erasmus, in his Colloquies, mentions columns of 
earthenware glazed to represent marble supporting a portico. 
The medallions in Holbein’s gateway at Whitehall were also of 
terra cotta, but I do not know whether they were glazed. The 
angels, however, which surmounted the high altar of Henry the 
Kighth’s Chapel, were glazed to represent marble; and as they 
were executed under the direction of Torregiano, were most 
probably of Italian workmanship. Luca della Robbia did not 
content himself with reliefs; on the contrary, he appears to 
have painted on majolica as well, if we may trust the series 
of discs attributed to him, which are preserved in the South 
Kensington Museum. They represent the labours of the year, 
and are in three different blues, with black outlines, and white 
high-lights: they probably formed a decoration for some small 
building, such as the study of Cosmo the Elder, described 
by Vasari. 

If we want to know what can be done with enamelled 
majolica, we have only to go to the East. One of the mosques, 
I think that of Suleyman, has one of its courts covered with 
large inscriptions and ornaments, painted in blue on white tiles, 
and I must say that the colour was exceedingly rich, and the 
result very good indeed. Pieces of plain pottery are found in 
the campaniles at Rome, and are far more bright than marble 
would be at that height. Again, several of the churches at Pisa 
have dishes inserted in their gables; the story being that it 
was the custom of the Crusaders to bring them home and 
deposit them in the front of the church as trophies. 

In the South Kensington Museum is a figure painted on ma- 
jolica, manufactured by M. Rousseau of Paris; it was purchased 
at the Great Exhibition, and it is said that the colours and 
glazing have been affixed in one firing—a most important dis- 
covery, should this sort of decoration ever come into extensive 
use. The division lines of the various tiles composing the figure 
follow the outlines, and thus avoid the confusion which would 
arise had they been made square; as it is, the joints serve to 
accentuate the outlines like the leading in stained glass, 
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PLASTER. 


Few people would suppose that plaster could be rendered 
ornamental unless it be cast into moulds, or, as in the last 
century, worked by hand. If, however, we go to Florence, we 
shall find that with an artistic people even this material is 
susceptible of high art. To begin with the simplest decoration. 
In the vicinity of Florence, the rough walls which divide one 
vineyard from another are covered with plaster: this plaster 
when wet is covered with very deep scratches; the principal 
lines run vertically, and the spaces are then filled up with 
various patterns. This is without the town: within, we find the 
graffto. After a building had received the first coat of plaster, 
a second was applied, very much thinner and mixed with colour, 
very often soot ; when this was set, a finishing coat was applied 
over it, and while it was wet the artist scraped it away in 
various patterns and figures, so as to shew the black ground: 
the whole, when completed, forms a decoration or picture in 
black and white. Several houses of apparently the sixteenth 
century retain this decoration, which in that climate appears 
to be tolerably durable. It is practised at the present day, and 
specimens were to be seen at the Florentine Exhibition of 1861. 
The earliest example I have seen was at Assisi; from the costume 
the date might be from 1460—1470: it is also noticeable from 
the fact of the ground being in various colours instead of black. 
Plaster is also cast in patterns and applied to external surfaces 
of walls, as in the Alhambra ; but then it was probably protected 
by overhanging eaves. It can be stamped in patterns while 
wet, as we occasionally see in old half-timber houses in our 
own country, and even when not stamped it has a very good 
effect if the wood be only painted a dark colour. At Galata 
the old Genoese houses are made of indifferent bri¢ék, and then 
plastered and painted; there is no moulded work of any kind ; 
all the decoration is obtained by what we call tuck-joints, 
i.e. projecting ones, which are made of much finer plaster than 
the ground. These tuck-joints are left white, while the gene- 
ral surface of the wall is a dull grey; the ornamental bands, 
which do duty for strings, on the contrary, have their grounds 
coloured red; the window jambs and lintel are simply great 
stones on the Stonehenge principle, and the cornice is composed 
of tiles on edge. Sometimes the wall is made to represent 
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alternate courses of stone and tiles; in this case the surface of 
the sham tiles is coloured red. In some of the plaster I de- 
tected little pieces of chopped linen which did duty for hair. 


PAINTING. 


In a country where the material was not a good one, and 
where the climate was favourable, a very common way of ob- 
taining decoration was to cover the whole surface of the walls 
with plaster and then paint it. This, according to Mr. Layard, 
was the case with regard to Babylon, where sunburnt bricks 
were used, and distinguished it from Nineveh, where the base- 
ment was of stone and the superstructure of wood, At Pompeii 
we see the same thing. In one of the streets a good part of an 
external wall remains tolerably perfect; it is plastered all over 
in the usual manner, i.e. marble dust is mixed with the last 
coating. For six or eight feet high the wall is coloured red, but 
divided into vertical divisions by white lines. Above, the plaster 
is jointed like regular stonework, the joints being represented 
by broad and deep incised lines, which if I remember rightly 
were filled up also with red. 

In our own country during the Middle Ages, paintings were 
reserved for the insides of dwellings, and we must, therefore, go 
to Italy for information as regards external paintings. The 
- custom anciently must have been very common, for in spite 
of the perishable nature of the decoration, nearly every city 
can shew some one specimen, if not more. Thus in Florence 
there is the hospital on the north side of the Baptistery of 
St.John, besides several other houses which are painted in 
black and white, and therefore difficult to distinguish from 
graffto. There are one or two houses at Brescia painted in 
colours, several at Venice, and portions of others at Vercelli. 
If we read the lives of Maturino and Polidoro in Vasari, we 
must believe that these artists alone must have painted the 
fronts of a vast number of houses in Rome, Our author 
almost appears to intimate that the fashion went out after the 
sack of Rome by the army of the Constable Bourbon, when all 
the artists, including the two in question, had to flee. Vasari 
distinctly states that Maturino and Polidoro worked only in 
two colours—in fact, did not make regularly coloured fagades 
like those in Venice and Brescia. He praises them for their 
introduction of antique ornaments, and for the invention they 
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displayed in their figure subjects. They appear to have enjoyed 
great popularity, if we may judge of the number of their sub- 
jects which were engraved, and their works were executed in 
imitation of marble and bronze; the colours employed were 
principally terra verte and terretta. 


Roors. 


Having thus described the various ways of ornamenting 
a facade, it may perhaps be as well to add a few words about 
the roof. The roof can be covered with lead, slates, or tiles. 
If with lead, the lead can be partially tinned either before it is 
put up or after; it is needless to say that the former makes the 
best job. Remains of historiated lead-work are to be found 
in various parts of France, e.g. at Chalons-sur-Marne. Some- 
times the tinned parts were covered, if in a sheltered place, 
with a thin coat of transparent oil paint, the lead being left 
for the outline : this occurs in the lead fléche at Amiens. Gild- 
ing is also often applied to lead, but it is not lasting, as the 
rain washes off the metal in course of time, leaving nothing 
but the coloured mordant to tell what has been there. Crest- 
ings and figures can also be made in lead, and add greatly 
to the beauty of the roof. They can be equally well applied 
to slates; which, by the way, were anciently about three times 
as thick as they are made in the present day. Slates can be 
procured of various colours, and arranged in patterns on the 
roofs; they can have their edges rounded, or made into an 
angle, or otherwise ornamented; but it may be questioned 
whether anything is preferable to a roof of good green slate, 
and if there is a good cresting there will be but little occasion 
either to cut the edges or to mix them with any other colour. 

Tiles, also, can be made into any form, and can be coloured 
and glazed like any other pottery. The cathedral at Mantes 
possesses a roof of glazed and coloured tiles disposed in an ela- 
borate species of Greek fret, and many of the houses at Dijon 
have roofs with the different coloured tiles disposed in patterns. 
At St. Andrea, Vercelli, the pinnacles and spires are covered 
with tiles in the form of truncated cones, coloured and glazed ; 
and while upon this subject we must not forget the bronze tiles 
of the Pantheon, so barbarously taken away to make the 
hideous baldachino at St. Peter’s, or the gilded tiles over the 
bow-window at Innspruck. 

3 
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Such, then, are some of the ways by means of which our 
ancestors made their houses pleasant objects to themselves 
when living, and studies hereafter to their descendants. Now 
let any one go into Harley-street, Baker-street, or any other 
respectable thoroughfare, and look at the houses, and then 
ask himself whether they are either beautiful objects or things 
to study. Carefully looked into, they resolve themselves into 
very dirty brick walls, pierced with a certain number of square 
holes, one house exactly resgmbling its next neighbour. I 
protest, in spite of modern opinion, I like the painted stucco of 
Belgravia better than what is called the honest brick of Baker- 
street ; the stucco can be re-painted and made clean, but hardly 
the brick. Although thus much may be said for the plaster, 
if it be once neglected it rapidly goes to the bad, for instance, 
the exterior wall of the Colosseum, in Albany-street, has 
not been painted for some time, and looks anything but what 
it should. 

We must always bear one thing in mind, and that is the 
London smoke and its attendant acids and gases: it is said 
that its influence extends to no less a radius than forty miles, 
and if we wish to counteract it, we must face our dwell- 
ings with some imperishable material which will afford no 
lodgement for the smoke to penetrate, and which will sus- 
tain without injury a periodical cleansing by means of a fire- 
engine. 

Now marble will hardly fulfil these conditions, seeing that 
it has a great faculty of losing its polish and getting its sur- 
face disintegrated in this climate; thus, the celebrated Marble 
Arch has been twice scraped and cleane . within the last fifteen 
years: so that marble will not do. Granite does appear to keep 
its polish, but then it is very expensive, and very hard to work, 
and not of a very pleasant colour. Stone is not very successful : 
if soft, it soon decays; if hard, like Portland, it gets very white 
in some parts and very black in others; this parti-colour I 
have heard poetically compared to ebony and ivory, but I am 
afraid that there is more ebony than ivory, and indeed we 
should only be too glad to dispense with it altogether. Stone 
cannot be cleaned except by scraping, which involves a scaf- 
fold, and cannot be often repeated; the same objection holds 
good with regard to brick or terra cotta, except that when 


dirty it is of a much more disagreeable colour than stone. 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor, II. 3F 
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Graffito-plaster and paintings are all open to the same objec- 
tion, viz. that of getting intensely dirty, without much power of 
being cleaned. We have, therefore, as far as I can see, but three 
courses open to us: the first is, to build the window-dressings, 
doors, &c. in majolica, plaster the walls between, paint them 
with subjects, and then cover them with large sheets of plate 
glass: this is the first. The second would be to supply the 
place of the paintings covered with glass, by means of mosaics. 
Now these mosaics might be made in various ways: 1. they 
might be of glass chopped up in the regular manner, as Signor 
Salvieto does it; 2. or made of sticks of glass broken off short, 
in Mr. Fisher’s manner, (see the stained glass exhibition) ; 
or they might be manufactured in earthenware and glazed. 
I do not think unglazed tessere would do, as the smoke would 
stain them like bricks. It is by no means necessary that these 
mosaics should represent subjects, although it would be a gain 
for them to do so; on the contrary, they might be diapers, and 
the tessere might be made like some discovered near Babylon, 
viz. in the shape of cones, with the bottom part glazed. Some 
system might also be found for making figures in pieces of stained 
glass, foiling them from behind, and then embedding them in 
mortar or lead. Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, have invented 
something of this kind, but I am afraid that their material 
would be too porous for external use. We now come to majolica, 
which with mosaic would, I think, solve the problem before us. 
It should be remembered that, thanks to Messrs. Minton and 
other manufacturers, we can now obtain majolica both in relief 
and painted; it is true that at present it is rather dear, but 
should an increased demand arise, it would doubtless go down 
in price. M. Roussel’s system would give us great advantages 
in the pictorial part of the work, while it would rest with the 
manufacturers generally to give us a glaze that would not shine 
too much in a side light, and at the same time would stand the 
frost. With these advantages I really see no reason why we 
should not have buildings in smoky London glowing with 
imperishable colour, while the other processes would still be 
applicable in country places beyond the reach of the fumes of 
London. At present we are building in stone, and brick, 
and plaster, which we well know in a few years will be so black 
that no ornaments can be distinguished. With painted ma- 
jolica and mosaics all this would be changed; but people can 
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hardly be expected to spend much money on their houses as 
long as they know that they are building for the benefit of the 
landlord and not of their descendants; hence a change in the 
law of leasehold is the very first thing required. In the mean- 
time, the study of the numerous beautiful objects in the South 
Kensington Museum and elsewhere will do a vast deal, as it has 
already done, for the diffusion of a correct taste both in draw- 
ing and colour; and were the study of the figure more general 
with ornamentists, we might possibly arrive at good results 
rather sooner than we generally believe. 





MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


M. Vitiet-p’Aovst, an engineer of mines, has published an interesting 
account of certain tumuli visited by him in various parts of Mexico, especially 
near the hacienda of Gardenas, where one of these cuisi/los, or moctezumas as 
they are called, entirely built of white stone, contained some very curious 
objects. First, a small figure coarsely executed in baked clay, and represent- 
ing some Mexican goddess, perhaps Tozitlos, the mother of the gods. It was 
placed in a niche situated in the upper part of the interior of the monument ; 
below was a human skeleton, the bones of which, having become red, could not 
be preserved ; but it was as usual in a crouching posture, and bore various 
ornaments made of very hard jade or dionite, cut into spherical and other 
shapes, highly polished and perforated, in order to be strung into necklaces. 
Underneath, and mixed up with the common stone of the monument, there 
were a vast number of translucid pieces of green and white fluor spar, some 
weighing as much as a pound, also perforated for purposes of ornament, the 
sharp edges having been ground off in order to prevent their inconveniencing 
the person that wore them. The author here remarks that in some cases the 
hole was only bored half way, as if to make room for something to fix a ring 
on; but at a period when it is supposed the Mexicans did not know the use 
of metals, what, he asks, could the ring be made of, to be strong enough to 
support so large a weight? Two important consequences result from the 
above with respect to the state of the arts among the Mexicans; first, that 
they perfectly understood the art of cutting and polishing the hardest stones ; 
and, secondly, that they had begun to work certain metallic mines, as is 
shewn by the abundance of fluor spar, which seems to have been obtained 
from regular veins rather than from the surface, where it is not frequently met 
with, This is further proved from their having possessed cinnabar, if not for 
the purpose of extracting mercury from it, at least as a pigment. However, 
there have been found, in places which must have been worked as mines, cer- 
tain stones shaped like some of our present miners’ implements. In some 
euisillos the ground was found covered with boards blackened over a fire to 
prevent their rotting ; a proof that the Mexicans were not so ignorant as has 
been believed. —Galignani. 





BRONZE STATUETTE FROM WYCOMB. 


Wr have now the pleasure of submitting to our readers an engraving 
of the Bronze Statuette found at Wycomb in October last, to which 
allusion has before been made in the pages of this Magazine. It is 
represented as standing on a small stone altar, also discovered at 
Wycomb, and which perhaps may have been its pedestal in past days. 

The figure, which evidently represents Mars, is perfect in every par- 
ticular, except the spear in the right hand and the shield on which the 
left rested, and is of exquisite workmanship, more especially as to the 

finish and delicacy of the features, and the accu- 
racy of every the most minute detail of either the 
dress or figure. 

The paludamentum thrown gracefully over the 
shoulder, and the greaves which it wears, are con- 
sidered by some antiquaries of eminence to be un- 

Profile from the Statuette @quivocal evidences of Grecian origin,—by others 
of Mars. it is held to be Roman. 

The annexed figures of the Statuette and the Small Altar (see 
opposite page) which serves it as a pedestal are both of the exact size 
of the originals. 


The small profile is given in order to shew more clearly the form 
of the helmet. 





Tue Saxon Cemetery at Sarr.—Mr. John Brent continues successful in 
excavating the Saxon graves at Sarr, in Thanet. A brief account of some 
of the discoveries made in 1863 has been printed in the Archa@ologia Cantiana * ; 
but we trust the Kentish Society will soon be able to afford to place on record 
a complete description of the explored graves and their contents ; and, at the 
same time, exhibit the entire collection of remains. The Charles Museum at 
Maidstone has been selected as the destination of these interesting antiquities, 
and probably a more appropriate and convenient receptacle could not easily be 
found, but for all scientific purposes it is indispensable that the entire collec- 
tion be rendered accessible for free examination and reference. In these re- 
searches the Kent Archeological Society is fulfilling one of the main objects 
proposed by the original Archeological Association, hitherto but very feebly 
prosecuted. We know of no other society, local or metropolitan, that can point 
to such successful and important researches. 





* See p. 441 of the present Number. 
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ARCH ZOLOGY IN KENT*. 


Two of the most important archeological events of late years we 
conceive to be the restoration of the desecrated Church in Dover Castle 
and the excavation of the great Saxon Cemetery at Sarr; both these 
works have been accomplished by the influence and the outlay of the 
Kent Archeological Society, and the record of each therefore very 
properly occupies a place in their recently issued volume. These we 
shall describe at some length, after briefly glancing at the other papers 
of which it is composed, but not confining ourselves to its order of 
arrangement, 

Mr. Wykeham Martin and Mr. Pretty describe objects that have 
been added to the Society’s Museum, and some of which were exhibited 
at the late meeting at Sandwich”. The objects are, a wooden battle- 
axe and dagger found at Hollingbourn, which Mr. Martin ascribes to 
prehistoric times, and some golden armilla found in the Medway below 
Aylesford, one of which has been cut and hammered out in so primitive 
a way as to suggest a very early date. Representations are given of 
all these objects, as also of some bronze armille, stated to be un- 
doubtedly Roman, found near Canterbury. 

‘Mr. Foss gives a paper on the Legal Celebrities of Kent, which 
ranges from the time of Lanfranc and one of our first recorded trials, 
to that of Lords Camden and Tenterden. We make a brief extract 
from this most valuable paper :— 

“No one will dispute the antiquity of the Serjeants-at-Law. In William the 
Conqueror’s time the pleaders in the Curia Regis were called Conteurs or Narra- 
tores, and that King, and all his successors, exercised the right of appointing 
them. They at first treated the office as a ‘Serjeanty in gross,’—a species of royul 
service ;—from whence they took the designation ‘ Serjeant :’—being originally 
always called ‘ Serviens ad Regem ;’ which in process of time became a distinction 
from the simple ‘ Serviens ad Legem.’ 

** Fortescue, whose work, ‘De Laudibus Legum Angliz,’ was written 400 
years ago, gives the first account of the making of Serjeants, which he speaks of 
as then of great antiquity. One of the customs was to ‘give gold,’ in the form 
of rings, presented to the Sovereign, and to all grades, from the prince to the 
meanest clerk of the Courts,—the-expense of which alone to the author, he says, 
amounted to £50; a sum considerably exceeding £200 of our present money. 
Whether in Fortescue’s time posies were inscribed on these rings’ he does not 
mention ; and I do not find any instance till about twenty years after, when Sir 
John Fineux’s rings, in 1485, one of which is in the possession of Lord Viscount 
Strangford, his descendant, bore the inscription of ‘Sus quisque fortune faber.’ 
The ancient custom of giving rings is still preserved, and invariably with posies ; 





* “ Archeologia Cantiana; being Transactions of the Kent Archeological 
Society.” Vol. V. > Gent. MaG., Sept., 1864, p. 335. 
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but the number of them is considerably limited, and the other attendant expenses 
very properly diminished. 

“ As these Serjeants had originally a monopoly of practice, the Judges were of 
course appointed from among them: a custom which still exists, for in these days 
no Barrister is raised to the bench without first taking the degree of a Serjeant. 

“The dress, too, of both Judges and Serjeants preserves much of its ancient 
form ; and on the modern bench of Westminster Hall in Term time, we see a re- 
presentation of the same scene in the earliest ages ; excepting indeed in respect of 
the wigs; but the black patch with which they are now always surmounted is 
intended to represent the coif, with which the ancient Serjeants and Judges, who 
were commonly clergy, used formerly to cover their shaven crowns.” 


The Heart-Shrine in Leybourne Church affords a thoroughly con- 
genial theme to that most persevering investigator of Kentish family 
history, the Rev. Lambert B. Larking. Everything that can possibly 
throw light on the history of the Leybourne family for half a score 
generations he has with untiring industry collected from the public 
records and other sources, and his conclusion is, that the heart en- 
shrined was that of the Roger de Leybourne who, at first an adherent 
of De Montfort, afterwards joined the King’s party, and whose very 
curious “ bill” for hunting down his former associates formed the sub- 
ject of a most interesting paper by Mr. Burtt, read at the Rochester 
meeting of the Archzological Institute >. 

A large number of Charters of Cumbwell Priory exist in the College 
of Arms, and we have here the first instalment of them; as they con- 
tain much valuable matter for monastic and county history, it is in- 
tended to print the whole in the next few volumes ; what we have now, 
give the history of that foundation in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Copies of most of the seals are appended, and much pains has 
been bestowed on their careful annotation. 

Another instalment is given of Philipott’s Visitation of Kent, which, 
among others, embraces the family of Lambarde, relating to which we 
have pedigrees, grants of arms, extracts from registers, monumental 
inscriptions, and wills in abundance, with the seal and signature of the 





good Kentish topographer himself. Pedes Finium and Inquisitiones post 
mortem bring us down, in the one case, to 13 John (a.p. 1211-12), 





» Gent. MaG., Sept. 1863, p. 303. 
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and in the other to 54 Henry III. (4.p, 1270); their nature and value 
we have pointed out on a former occasion °, and we are glad to see that 
the series is in a fair way of completion. 

Coming to more modern times, we have from Mr. Lightfoot ‘‘ Notes 
from the Records of Hawkhurst Church,” consisting mainly of extracts 
from the churchwardens’ accounts, from 1515 to 1714, from which, if 
we had room, we might quote many curious entries‘; but also em- 
bodying a document of much topographical interest, viz. a perambu- 
lation of Hawkhurst, a.p. 1507, carefully annotated. 

The Family Chronicle of Richard Fogge, of Danes Court, in Tilman- 
stone, printed from a transcript in the Faussett MSS., is full of curious 
matter for the historian. Mr. Fogge was a Churchman and Royalist, 
and the following few extracts from the fly-leaf of his family Bible, 
in which the births and deaths of his children are recorded, give 
a pleasant picture of Puritan ascendancy :— 


“ Mar. 31, 1645. Jane. xtened the follow’ day after the new fashion according 
to the directory. my Sister Jane Darell and my cozen Mary Bolton godmothers 
and M* Thos, Monyns godfather only for a Show. She was xtened by Nichlas 
Billingsley rector of Tilmaston in the Chamber over Kitchen. 

“—-My Mother was that day buried after the new fashion by M’ Billingsley 
who then preach‘. 

“ Oct. 3, 1647. Richard. xt. 14 Oct. follow’ by M* Thos. Russel a great Cava- 
leere with the Book of Common Prayer and signed with y® Cross. St Tho* Payton 
Bart and my Cozen Edw’ Belke Godfathers. my Sister Anne Fogg Godmother. 
N.B. He was xtened in Chamber over Kitchen. 

“March 1, 1649. Christopher xtened in above Chamber by young M’ Harring- 
ton. M* Christopher Boys and Cap Philemon Pownell Godfathers. and M"™ 
Mary Monyns of Eythorne Godmother. 

“20 June, 1650.. W™ baptized in above Chamber by Parson Hart of Good- 
neston. Cap" John Fletcher and M' W™ Swann of Southfleet Godfathers. and 
M* Pettit of Elmston Godmother. 





© Gent. Maa., Feb. 1861, pp. 142 et seq. 
* The parish did not run much risk of suffering from indiscreet liberality, if we 
may judge from such items as these :— 
“1673, Gave to two souldiers yt ware under y° Duke of Monmouth command, 6°. 
Gave to two seamen y‘ were taken by the Dutch, 6% ~ 
Gave to 3 seamen and a woman and child taken by y* Dutch, 1° 6°. 
“1690. Paid to relieve 9 dutchmen, on sight of their certificate, 2°. 
Paid to redeem 11 men which had beene slaves in Turkeyon, 1* 6%. 
1714. Relieved a Minister’s Widow and four children, 1°.” 


The misfortune of a “Minister,” however, in the year 1698, caused a most 
remarkable loosening of the purse-strings, for we read— 


“Paid John Clare, who came with a certificate under severale hands and seals, to 
redeeme Luke Ogly, a minister, who was goeing to New England with his 
goods and taken by y* Turkes and kept as a slave there, 3° 64.” 


And in 1686 and 1687 we actually have the sum of 8s. paid to “ M* Roberts 
man” for killing as many foxes. 


4 
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“ Nov. 27, 1652. Thomas entended to be called died and buried in y* Chancel 
of Tilmanstone. 

“Oct. 6, 1654. Cecily baptized in the old Way cum signo Crucis by M* Henry 
Gayn Shoolmaster of Northborne. Lady Cecily Peyton and M* Cecily Sandys 
Godmothers. Col! Andrew Mennes Godfather.” 


An elaborate pedigree is subjoined to this paper, which shews the 
gradual stages of decay in a renowned Kentish family, extending from 
Sir John Fogge, the founder of a college and builder of Ashford Church, 
to his ninth descendant, who late in the last century was “ the wife of 
a poor shepherd, living in a wretched hovel at Eastry.” 

‘A Chapter of County Gossip” is a series of letters written between 
the years 1713 and 1728 by Miss Isabella Twisden, of Bradbourn, to 
her friend Mrs. Hammond, of St. Alban’s Court, Kent. The letters 
are printed verbatim et literatim, and are very indifferently spelt, but 
that cannot conceal the fact that they are very lively and spirited. Take 
the following passages from a letter of November, 1714 :— 


** Pray how can you reconcile y* self to the odious Hanover cutt? I sopose you 
saw the Princes at Cauterbury. We hear she took perticular notice of the dress 
of M"* Marsham’s head and the beauty of M" (but I can’t think of her name)’s 
face. I flatterd my self a great while y* the Princess wou’d find out that we 
dress’d after a much genteeler way then her highness, but I hear all the Town 
have paid her the compliment of dressing their heads half as ugly as her own, 
and without doubt we must all follow the example within this half year or submitt 
to be holiow’d at. Ms Rider and her daughter are the only people have had the 
courag to put one on hear abouts, except some of the country Town Ladys. I did 
not see her in it, but the discription is most tirible, and indeed it sutes so ill with 
my pockett to buy two y“* where I used to buy one, and that only to make me 
ugler than Nature has done allready, yt I think to walk off into a nother Land, 
or ells content my self with a good warm sute of nightcloths in my chamber, and 
intirely have done with all the vainitys of dress. But Lord, Madam, if you shou’d 
be gott into one of these heads after I have been railing at it without that con- 
sideration, may I hope you will forgive me? Upon my word, I beleive if I were 
to see you in one I shou’d not think it one quarter so disagreeable as I have repre- 
sented it to my self. 

“ But to have done with this subject, I must tell you w' an unhappy Plainit rules 
over us at this time in the affair of mariage. About 2 months agoe a gentleman 
of a bout 3 or 4 hundred p‘ a year—his name’s Watton °, a neighbour of Cosen 
R. Twisden’s—thought fitt to marry his maid. He had five daughters by a former 
wife, the eldest a woman; but there mother was but of just y* same ranck, so it 
is not so much to be wondered at, for I sopose the poor man was born for the 
binifitt of the Cook-maids.” 


The Church on the Castle Hill, Dover, is described by its restorer, 
Mr. G. G. Scott, and his clerk of the works, Mr. Marshall. By refer- 
ence to a former volume it willbe seen‘ that a visit to the ruined church 
was made by the Society in August, 1860, when the work of restora- 





* Edmund Watton, Esq., of Addington Place. 
f Gent. Maa., Sept. 1860, p. 285. 
Gent, Mac, 1364, Vo, II. 39 
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tion had only recently been commenced. The church had been disused 
and unroofed early in the last century, and of late years had ‘served as 
the coal depét for the Castle. Of course it was in a state of utter ruin 
and desolation. Happily, however, the walls were in the main sound 
and upright, and much of the ancient work everywhere remained, but 
both without and within very large parts of the surface had been 
stripped or had fallen off; the walls were in many parts reduced in 
height, and left in ragged, ruinous forms, and a large archway had 
been formed in the wall of the north transept, for the admission of coal- 
carts. About the year 1856 it was proposed to pull the church down, 
and erect a chapel for the troops with the materials. The Society of 
Antiquaries was induced to present a memorial on the subject to Govern- 
ment, which had the effect of staying the measure, and when the project 
was revived two years later, the Kent Archeological Society had suf- 
ficient influence to cause it to be finally abandoned, and the present 
most successful restoration to be carried out instead. 

As to the age of the structure, Mr. Scott speaks with judicious re- 
serve. He says,— 


“ The church on the Castle Hill, at Dover, is probably about the most entire (as 
to its general outline at least) among all the pre-Norman remains which have 
come down to us: for though it was till recently a ruin, it retained the general 
form of nave, chancel, transept, and central tower so completely, that one felt that 
its entire design could with little difficulty be reproduced. 

*T will not venture into the disputed subject of its history. There is no question 
whatever as to its belonging to that variety of Romanesque architecture which we 
know, on the fullest evidence, to have prevailed in this country before the Norman 
Conquest...... 

“Whether the church at Dover, however, is late or early Saxon, is another 
question. I confess that in my Report upon it to the War Office, I—in ignorance 
of its reputed history—conjectured that it might have been erected by Earl 
Godwin, thus unwittingly making it accord with Mr. Parker’s theory%, I now 
know that there is no Saxon period early enough to satisfy the cravings of some 
of the investigators of its history, and that after attributing it to the age of 
Ethelbert, they are almost disposed to carry it out of the Saxon into the British 
period. I will content myself with a strong opinion that it is Saxon, leaving it 
to others to adjudicate on the claims of Eadbald and of Sphenn and of the great 
gulf of 400 years which severs them. 

“The nave is externally about 62 ft. long by 34 ft. wide; the chancel about 
27 ft. long by 25 ft. wide. The transepts each above 22 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. 
The tower about 35 ft. by 33 ft. Gin. The walls of the church generally are 
about 32 ft. high, and those of the tower remain to a height of about 70 ft. 

“Of the three great classes of architectural features,—the doorways, the win- 
dows, and the arches supporting the tower,—all possess characteristics distinct- 
ively Saxon.” 





s Namely, that, in general, our stone churches are not earlier than the time of 
Canute. On this subject see Gent. Maa., Nov. 1862, p. 608; Dec., pp. 745, 749 
Feb. 1863, pp. 213, 215; Aug. 1863, p. 213. 
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Mr. Marshall furnishes a report which gives in detail the discoveries 
made, but we have not room for more than a portion :— 


“ Wednesday, April 27th, 1860.—Workmen commenced clearing out the débris 
within the walls of the church, consisting chiefly of old mortar, flints, fragments 
of Caen-stone masonry, and human bones in all parts of the church, varying in 
depth from 1 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. in the nave; but in south transept and chancel 
bones were found at a depth of 8 ft. below the surface, also a leaden coffin at the 
north-west corner of the chancel. Also a steined chalk grave in nave containing 
about three sets of bones, but these had evidently been before disturbed, as they 
were found to be placed indiscriminately at the bottom of the grave, which was 
arched over with hewn chalk. 

“The foundations of the church are formed mostly of large flint, with flat pieces 
of stone at the sets-off and plinth lines, of the green sandstone formation and very 
hard. Some few pieces of the same description of stone are to be seen in the 
ancient pharos laid to bond with the Roman tiles, the only difference being that 
used in the church is somewhat thicker, and the edges appear to be rounded off 
by the action of the sea. No doubt they were brought from off the beach with 
the sea boulders that are used in the flint walls. 

“(I have, since writing the above, found that this description of stone used 
formerly to be quarried at Saltwood, about eighteen miles west of Dover. The 
set of the tide from the direction of Saltwood Castle would bring the stone on 
the coast at these parts.) 

** At the end of the south transept, in forming the external trench, I discovered 
a singularly-shaped steined grave, formed with hewn chalk sides and top, the 
head, or upper part, being recessed to receive the head; the joints of this work 
are pretty closely fitted together, but no mortar appears to have been used in the 
construction. ‘The depth is about 8 ft. to bottom of grave from the present sur- 
face, and about 3 ft. below the floor of the church, which no doubt was about 
the surface-level on the outside at the time of interment, the earth having been 
raised very considerably from here towards the chancel end of the church. The 
bones were very much decayed in this grave, much more than those found embedded 
in the earth; I attribute this to the vault forming a dry cesspool for the water 
to penetrate into; no sign of any coffin or ironwork in the grave. Neither do 
- I think there could ever have been one, from the position I found the bones to be 
in; a stiff clay formed the bottom, that being the natural soil at this level. 

* On continuing the excavation further forward toward the east or chancel end, 
I found another steined grave of Caen stone, about 6 ft. below the surface, and 
about 6 ft. above the level of the other grave. The earth rising here very con- 
siderably will account for the disproportion of the levels. This grave was formed 
of sawn Caen stone, put together without mortar and covered over with the same 
material. The bones were those of a very young person, and much decayed, as 
those described in the former grave. Many other skeletons were also found about 
this part of the excavation, varying in depth from 3 to 15 ft., a circumstance con- 
clusive that the place was used as a burial-ground many years after the church 
had fallen into decay.” 

We must now let Mr. Scott describe the work that he has accom- 
plished. He very truly remarks,— 

“Tt has been no easy task to restore a building which has been reduced to the 
condition of a ruin. In such a case, even the most necessary works seem to be 
a tampering with the identity of an ancient relic; yet who could wish to see one 
of the most ancient churches in our land left a ruin, and used as a coal store, or 
desire to forbid its restitution to its sacred uses ? 
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“The course which I have followed has been to preserve every ancient feature 
which remained in its place, to restore to their places all fragments whose original 
position could be discovered ; to leave unrestored those ancient features whose re- 
storation was not necessary to the safety or the reasonable completeness of the 
building, and to restore others, as nearly as evidences would permit, to the old 
forms, without an attempt to disguise what was new, or to render it mistakeable 
for old work. 

“Tn cases where it was necessary to restore parts formed of Roman brick, I 
have either used similar brick from the excavations, or modern paving-tiles. The 
latter sufficiently harmonize, but are at once distinguishable. 

“The great south doorway I have left intact, as a specimen of a Saxon doorway 
in a sufficient state of completeness to be intelligible; but in dealing with the 
small doorway in the north transept, I have taken quite a contrary course, for 
which I must make my apologies to the strict antiquary. This doorway had been 
destroyed in making the great arched cart-entrance already mentioned, except the 
lower part of its jambs, and one of these (the eastern one) crumbled away when 
exposed. A door was needed, and it may be said the right course was to leave the 
fragment which remained, and to form a new doorway in another style. Another 
idea, however, occurred to me. “What with the remains of the south doorway, and 
of that under consideration, the doorway high up in the west end, and some door- 
like openings in the tower, sufficient evidence could be gathered to shew the exact 
construction of a Saxon doorway, but none remained perfect and in use, It oc- 
curred to me, therefore, that it would be interesting to make a reproduction of the 
doorway from this collected evidence.. I wish it therefore to be clearly understood 
that the doorway is rather to be viewed as a model than as a restoration, The 
lower part of its western jamb is original and untouched; its width is that of the 
old doorway ; the mode of hanging the door was proved by the stump of its iron 
hook run with lead into the old jamb; but beyond this the doorway must be 
viewed as a model founded on collateral evidence deduced from other parts of the 
same building, and must appeal for the interest and forgiveness of the antiquary 
to the fact of its being a truthful exponent of a Saxon doorway when perfect and 
in use. The windows, as I have before said, were in parts sufficiently perfect to 
shew their exact construction, and I have restored them precisely as they were, 
inserting wood frames into the old grooves which had contained | them; or re- 
forming them where they had perished; four of the windows had had square heads 
with wood lintels. In these cases we have inserted lintels in the very holes which 
the ancient ones had occupied, so that, strange as is their form and appearance, 
they are precisely what the originals had been. I could discover no cause for this 
peculiar form, so far as concerns the western windows of the transepts; but as 
regards the north and south windows, near the west end of the nave, the purpose 
was rendered clear by the existence of holes for the reception of the timbers of 
a floor immediately over them. These, taken in connection witli the existence of 
a Saxon doorway in the west wall at about the same level, prove the original ex- 
istence of a gallery across the west end, which it would appear must have been 
approached from the exterior, possibly from the Pharos tower. If a similar cause 
should have given rise to the square-headed windows in the transepts, it would be 
an unfortunately early instance of the Anglo-Saxon love of galleries. I have had 
to convert the gallery doorway into a window, but bave done so by merely intro- 
ducing a wood frame, and without altering any old work. The Early English 
windows in the east end of the chancel and in the south transept had been broken 
down to within a few feet of their sills; with the exception therefore of the sills 
and the section of the jambs, their restoration is conjectural. The gable of the 
north transept remained, all the others had fullen. The roofs have been made to 
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fit the old marks against the tower», but in other respects there was no evidence 
as to the lacking gables. The opening in the west gable is conjectural, and I must 
apologize for its quasi-Saxon form. The gable-crosses are imitated from one 
found in the excavations. 

“The vaulting of the chancel and tower has been with reasonable certainty re- 
stored from the fragments which remained. 

“ The tower has been carefully strengthened and rendered secure. 

* The earth around the building has been lowered to its natural level, and the 
various floor-levels in the interior carefully brought back to what they appear to 
have been during the Early English period.” 


To this description by its restorer we may add, from recent personal 
observation, that the interior of the church is a model of simplicity and 
good taste. The chancel is laid with encaustic tiles, and has a hand- 
some painted window ; two smaller ones appear in other parts, the 
beginning only, we believe, of the complete adornment of the edifice. 
The body of the church is supplied with open benches, and the military 
congregation is so large, that admission to the morning service can no 
longer be allowed to visitors. Having, however, been present before 
this restriction was in force, we were much struck by the hearty yet 
orderly manner in which the soldiers joined in prayer and praise, and 
we much regretted that neither public nor private liberality had sup- 
plied an organ to the church; the deficiency is one that, we think, 
only needs to be pointed out to receive a remedy. 

The Account of the Society’s Researches in the Saxon Cemetery at 
Sarr is from the pen of Mr. John Brent, jun., F.S.A., under whose per- 
sonal superintendence the work was carried on, in the autumn of the 
year 1863. The large number of 187 graves was opened, with the 
following results :— 


* The relics found throughout our researches bear, with few exceptions, a great 
resemblance to those exhumed some years since from the neighbouring cemetery 
at Ozingell. Beside the usual weapons and implements in iron, such as swords, 
umbones, spear-heads, knives, and keys, we have added to the Society’s Museum 
several glass vessels, two being of the pillared or tear-drop form; much pottery, 
some of which is of curious shape; a bronze balance and scales, in fine preserva- 
tion, and accompanied by their weights; a door-lock with bolt, constructed to 
work diagonally; a horse-bit; an axe-head; two weapons, like a Highland dirk 
and knife, in one double scabbard; a pike, three feet nine inches long; a spear, 
with a fastening like that of a bayonet; a sword, with two plates of silver form- 
ing part of the guard; an enamelled sword-pommel, a beautiful belt-clasp, with 
a plate of gold in the centre; shears, bronze tweezers, bronze and bone pins; 
children’s toys; a number of draughts or counters; beads of great variety, of 
amethyst, amber, glass, porcelain, and coloured clay; carbuncle pendants, set in 
silver and gold; a good variety of fibule, &c. 





» “Tt is probable that the church had, originally, flat ceilings below its high 
roofs, This is made still more likely by the openings in the tower walls, into the 
spaces against which the roofs abut. 
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“The excavations were. commenced on the 17th of September last, and ¢on- 
cluded on the 17th of December, during which period 187 graves were opened.” 


They have since been resumed, with very satisfactory results’. 

The following remark by the Hon. Secretary has in reality a much 
wider application than he gives to it, and will, we doubt not, be con- 
curred in by every antiquary :— 


“The Society owes a very great debt of thanks to Mr. Brent, who has been 
working most kindly and laboriously in our interests. The scheme which he has 
so successfully carried out has been one of no small fatigue, and from its engrossing 
natare one of no small inconvenience; to say nothing of the discomfort and real 
personal risk involved in carrying on such works for three or four days in every 
week during the last three unusually stormy months, and on as bleak and exposed 
a down as Saxon ever chose for his burying-place.” 


The necessary limit of the volume prevents more than a very few of 
the discoveries made being described in detail, but the subject will be 
resumed, and the following account (somewhat abridged) of the con- 
tents of one grave will shew how important an addition to our store of 
material for a knowledge of the real state of our Saxon forefathers has 
been made, and will give force to the suggestion with which the paper 
concludes, viz. that persons who take an interest in this very important 
undertaking, so thoroughly realizing the objects for which Archzolo- 
gical Societies are formed, and carried out so successfully and so credit- 
ably, will not grudge a small pecuniary help where others have so 


kindly and zealously devoted their time, to render this valuable’ addition 
to a Kentish Museum in all respects as worthy as possible of that pre- 
eminently Saxon county :— 


“No. 1V.—This grave was carefully made, and exhibited more attention paid 
to form than any intérment found during the whole of these excavations. In 
shape it much resembled a coffin, widened at the shoulders and narrowed towards 
the feet. It was of the unusual length of ten feet; in depth, four feet six; in 
width, at the bottom, four feet. 

“The first indication of its valuable contents was a small piece of gold braid, or 
flat wire, folded as if it had been woven into the dress, or worked into some orna- 
ment on the arm, for it lay just above the right hand of the skeleton. Near it 
was a small silver ring ; six circular pendants of thin gold plate, with gold loops for 
suspension, lay between the shoulders. A large number of beads were found about 
the centre of the grave, and amongst them lay two small circular bronze fibulw, 
of the shape and pattern so common in Kent, which had probably been suspended 
from the same wire,—a bead being found attached to a small portion of wire 
which had passed through the loop of one of the fibula. At the head was a glass 
vessel of delicate material. By the left side lay a large knife, much resembling 
one found in the grave by the Windwill, in 1860, which for some time was con- 
sidered a sword;,and near it a smaller knife, of the size and shape commonly 
found in these graves, but surrounded by the remains of a sheath, and having the 
blade ornamented with a small crosswise diapered pattern. Two iron keys were 
near, the suspending ring to one of which is of bronze, that to the other of iron; 





1 See p. 432 of the present Number. 
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and a pair of shears, across the blades of which, above the points, adheres a piece 
of wood, or of some harder material, which had probably acted as a keeper to pre- 
vent the opening of the blades when not required for use. A beautiful silver 
spoon, or strainer, lay about the centre of the body. Lower down, between.the 
thigh-bones, was a large crystal ball, mounted in silver-gilt, and near it two long 
fibula. The larger fibula, which is of bronze, had rolled over as the body had 
decayed, and lay with its face downward on the os sacrum ofthe skeleton, on 
which it had impressed its shape and pattern with a green erugo, 

“There were also two fragments of a bronze ferule, or ferule-shaped casing, in 
which wood remains; fragments of a silver binding or edging (much resembling 
in size and shape the brass edging so common on the covers of prayer-books), in 
which also wood remains, and two of which form right-angled corners; portions 
of silver wire; a bronze buckle; two small rivets, or tags, one of bronze, the other 
of silver; the fragments of a comb, made apparently of ivory or bone; a bronze 
pin, of which the head is lost; a fossil echinus, the Spatangus cor-anguinum, 
polished, and evidently deposited in the grave as a relic, ornament, or charm, and 
two Roman coins. The larger of these coins (as Mr. Faussett, the Honorary 
Secretary of our Society, to whom I have been indebted for many valuable sug- 
gestions, has informed me) is a large brass of Aurelius; the smaller is too much 
obliterated to be easily deciphered *. 

“The evidence, as far as I may yet decide, favours the supposition that the 
occupant of this grave was a female,—a lady probably of rank and position. To 
name the race to which she belonged, or to decide upon her date or religion, would 
be premature until I have laid before the reader the facts which I have gathered 
from the opening of the 183 graves which follow.” 


_Almost all the objects mentioned in the above extract are engraved, 
and they form a very attractive portion of the illustrations of the volume. 
Other plates represent the chief features of the Church in Dover Castle, 
the Heart-Shrine at Leybourne, Gold and Bronze Armille, a letter of 
protection from Sir Thomas Fairfax, &c., and there are very many coats 
of arms and seals. Mr. Faussett, the Hon, Sec., has displayed much 
diligence in annotating almost every paper, and altogether the volume 
is most creditable to every one concerned in its production, fully justi- 
fying us in devoting to it a somewhat lengthened notice. 





k “ Conjectured by Mr. Vaux, of the British Museum, to be one of Tetricus. 





VANDALISM AT CLONMACNOISE. 


Tue trial which took place last July at Tullamore, the assize town of 
the King’s County, Ireland, is of such importance with reference to the 
preservation of our ancient monuments, and of all sculptures and works 
of art exposed to public view, that we feel sure our readers will not be 
sorry if we recur to it. There is no doubt that the absence of a depart- 
ment in our Government devoted to the preservation of our national 
monuments is very much to be regretted. We fear, however, that such 
regret is vain; the genius of our constitution is such that, given good 
laws, the public are expected to exert themselves for the purpose of 
putting them in force. Now it cannot be denied that archeologists 
have been provided with a very good and stringent law, which if only 
put in force would effectually save from desecration and injury most of 
our public sculptures. 

On the occasion of the wanton injury done to the Portland Vase, in 
the British Museum, an act (the 8th and 9th Vic., cap. 44) was passed 
for the better preservation of public monuments. It was however soon 
found not to be comprehensive enough, and its provisions were enlarged 
and re-enacted by the statute of 24 and 25 Victoria, c. 97, sec. 39. As 
it is most important that archeologists should be aware of the powers 
which this statute gives them for the preservation of our national monu- 
ments, the provisions of the Act, now for the first time put in force, are 
subjoined :— 

“Whosoever shall unlawfully and maliciously destroy or damage any book, 
manuscript, picture, print, statue, bust, or vase, or any other article or thing, kept 
for the purposes of art, science, or literature, or as an object of curiosity in any 
museum, gallery, cabinet, library, or other repository, which museum, gallery, 
cabinet, library, or other repository, is either at all times, or from time to time, 
open for the admission of the public, or of any considerable number of persons to 
view the same, either by the permission of the proprietor thereof, or by the pay- 
ment of money before entering the same, or any picture, statue, monument, or 
other memorial of the dead, painted glass, or other ornament or work of art, in 
any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place of divine worship, or in any 
building belonging to the Queen, or to any county, riding, division, city, borough, 
poor Jaw union, parish or place, or to any university or college, or hall, of any 
university or to any inn of court, or in any street, square, churchyard, burial 
ground, public garden or ground, or any statue or monument exposed to public 
view, or any ornament, railing, or fence surrounding such statue or monument, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and being convicted thereof, shall be liable to be 
imprisoned for any term not exceeding six months, with or without hard labour, 
and if a male under the age of sixteen years, with or without whipping; provided 
that nothing herein contained shall be deemed to affect the right of any person to 
recover, by action at law, damages for the injury so committed.” 


Having been allowed the use of the notes made by the Government 
5 
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reporter sent down to record the trial of the man Glennon for the 
wanton injury inflicted on the sculptures at Clonmacnoise, (see our 
Number for August, p, 187,) we have selected therefrom the following 
portions of the charges of the presiding Judge to the grand jury and 
petty jury, and a speech of Counsel, as being of interest to our readers, 
and worthy to be placed on record in our pages. 


Krye’s Country Summer Assizgs, 1864. 
Before the Lord Chief Justice. 


Crown Court, Monday, July 11—His Lordship delivered his charge 
to the grand jury, as follows :— 


“ Mr, Foreman and gentlemen of the Grand Jury, .... One other matter, 
gentlemen, just comes under my notice, involving the application of a law 
which must be new to you, for even I have no experience of its having 
been hitherto put in force; I mean the destruction in some parts of this county 
of some ancient monuments of great interest—interest not only to the natives 
ot the place but of the whole country. It appeared that some ancient monu- 
ments or works of art which were erected in a churchyard were wantonly injured. 
It is charged that some monuments erected at the remarkable Seyen Churches 
have been injured. Such monuments were of national importance in various 
respects. They were sometimes evidence as to times of death, names and owner- 
ship of land, and also as to titles of honour found upon those ancient monuments. 
It is also impossible to over-estimate their importance as shewing the character of 
the nation in those early times. These monuments shew the high degree of civili- 
zation attained by the people of this country at the time. The more ancient those 
monuments the more interesting. The law provides for the preservation of all 
works of art, and particularly all works of art, monuments, or stones: deposited in 
sacred places. These monuments, as I have said, attest the antiquity and civiliza- 
tion of the country, and they could not be defaced without the interposition of the 
law. It was a lapse, a going back again to barbarity of the nation, if they were 
to be defaced. But it would be found that the laws were armed with powers for 
such an occasion. Bills will be sent up for your consideration against a party 
charged with the wilful destruction of those monuments or works of art, and it 
will be your duty, gentlemen, if the facts be proved, to find true bills, and not to 
enter into any discussion as to whether the monuments defaced were within the 
words of the Act, as that will be a matter for the court to decide; but if any legal 
points arise I shall be happy to render assistance.” 


When the evidence for the defence had been concluded, Mr. Ball, 
Q.C., the counsel specially retained by the Kilkenny and South-East of 
Ireland Archeological Society to watch the trial, and aid the Crown pro- 
secutors, replied. The speech of the learned counsel will give some 
inkling as to the reason why there was a miscarriage, notwithstanding 
the cogency of the evidence :— 

“This is a case, gentlemen, demanding your most serious consideration. I shall 
call to your minds but a few matters in connection with the subject, and those 
are matters which are beyond all manner of doubt. It is unquestioned that an 
injury has been done to those memorable ruins. The evidence to prove that has 


been amply sufficient. You will see, gentlemen, the consequences to the case, when 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot, II. 3H 
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it has been proved that the injuries complained of have been done on the day 
a large party went from Birr to this place. It has been proved by the police 
constable that the injury was not done on the morning of the day the party from 
Birr were there. He gives also a circumstantial reason for his knowing it was not 
done, as if was pointed out to him by the Rev. Mr. Vignoles as about to be 
repaired by the Kilkenny Archwological Society, under the direction of the 
Rev. James Graves. That was on the morning of the day. The injury was 
done to a part over two feet from the ground, and therefore likely to attract 
the notice of anybody. This was at half-past two o’clock, as deposed to by the 
policeman. Now it had been also proved that this injury had been done at half- 
past four o’clock. The care-taker had sworn to its being done at that time. I have 
thus, gentlemen, brought this one particular count of the indictment within the 
space between half-past two and a quarter to four o’clock. All this has been 
matter of proof. And that it was on the 22nd of May, the day on which the 
offence is alleged to have been committed. In fact, this has not been denied in 
the defence. It is more than probable that the other injuries deposed to were 
done at the same time and by the same stone which left its mark on this arch, but 
T shall not trouble you to enquire. It is not necessary. It has been proved that 
this particular injury was done on this particular day, and within this particular 
time. This has been established by testimony not to be shaken. The next im- 
portant fact, which is also a fact beyond question, is that the two children were 
there that day. There has been nothing urged to lead you to believe that they 
were not there. It was a likely place for them to be. There is no denial that 
they were there. Nay, it is a fact that they were there. It has been insinuated 
that the father of the boy could prove that he was not there, but he was not pro- 
duced. We are told that his father has turned against him, but he is not produced. 
He won’t appear. But, gentlemen, the rev. gentleman who went down to Clon- 
wmacnoise in the cause of accused went to the father of this child for & character. 
He did not go to the parish priest; no, nor the curate,.either of whom might be 
expected to be well acquainted with the mora] character of the boy. But I will let 
that pass. With all the rev. gentleman’s research, he is not able to produce any 
one here to contradict the evidence of that little boy and girl. If he was able to 
gather any information, you, gentlemen, would have had the benefit of his labours, 
As I have said, it has been proved to demonstration that this act must have been 
done on that day. There were a number of persons there that day. The prisoner 
was never seen by either of the witnesses before. Why, then, gentlemen, was this 
man accused? I shall tell you. The little boy gives a description* of the person 
he saw committing the damege. This description was so accurate that the police 
seventeen miles away laid their hand on the man, and had him summoned on the 
mere description given by this child. If he had not seen the prisoner doing this 
damage would he have so accurately described him, would he have given similar 
testimony? No: it was because his attention was drawn to the man by the acts 
which he saw him doing, which fixed the man in his mind, which enabled him to 
identify him fully and clearly on every occasion. And now, gentlemen, give me 
leave to ask, how are we to reconcile that fact with the prisoner’s innocence, the 
witness once seeing a man and describing him, and then coming seventeen miles 
and identifying him? It is perfectly impossible, I do not care how it may be 
sought to be controverted. By what miracle did that boy so describe that man P 
That is the question for the jury. But there was a second person who saw the 





* The boy was asked how he knew the prisoner to be the person who committed 
the crime; he replied that he knew him because he was a mantagh, i.e. Hibernicé, 
a ‘gapped toothed person.’ 
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man, and she also described him, but did not know his name. Neither of them 
ever saw the man before that day, and I ask again, by what miracle are they able 
to identify the man? What plan between them would account for it? None, 
gentlemen, for they separately identified the prisoner —a fact which seals and 
confirms their previous testimony, There are limits, gentlemen, to human abili- 
ties, and I say that it is not in the power of any one, much older than the wit- 
nesses, to manufacture such a case, It is perfectly impossible, By what powers 
could they describe a man seventeen miles away, and afterwards identify him ?” 

Mr. Montgomery reminded Mr. Ball that the policeman was with them. 

Mr. Julian said the man was not present at petty sessions. 

Mr. Ball—“It does not matter. It is enough for me that they described him 
in a few days after. You are told, gentlemen, that the members of this Young 
Men’s Society were there on this day when this act was done. So much appears 
from the evidence. The children were there that day. It was done at a time 
when it is proved that the party from Birr were in the churchyard. It was 
done between half-past two and a quarter past four. If it was not done by the 
prisoner, who did it? If it was done by another of the party, would it not be 
proved as easily? But, gentlemen, that it is not the case the evidence shews. It 
goes to exonerate the party. If it was a falsehood on the part of those two wit- 
nesses, why was not Moran or Quigley » accused, or arrested from the description 
which had been given. The evidence given by the witnesses for the defence was 
such as might have been calculated upon. It has been urged in this case the vene- 
ration in which those ancient monuments are held, that the party of which the 
prisoner at the bar was one were Roman Catholics, that there was nobody there 
that day but Roman Catholics. That has been made a great argument. It has been 
pressed that it could not be done by the prisoner, who is a Roman Catholic. That 
it was impossible. But in the face of that they must consider that it was done 
while they were there. That is extraordinary, and I shall leave you, gentlemen, 
to reconcile the two circumstances. Whether it was want of thought, want of 
feeling at the time, it is not for you to consider. ‘The injuries were done to this 
building at this time, that is between half-past two and a quarter to four o’clock. 
It is most circumstantially proved to have been done with a red stone, which was 
found near the place, and the marks of which appeared on the monuments. If you. 
had to deal with a question of larceny, or of honesty between parties, the character 
of the evidence would have been sufficient. As for the interest felt in the monu- 
ments, that as well as the propriety of the conduct of the party is beside the ques- 
tion you have to try. It is not urged, gentlemen, that a bad character would 
travel seventeen miles to destroy these stones. But it is curious that they re- 
mained unmolested for so many years by the natives of that particular place; that 
the people of Clonmacnoise should select a day when a party from a town seven- 
teen miles away went there, to deface those monuments. What, gentlemen, is the 
history of the case? On the 22nd of May the party from Birr were at Clonmac- 
noise, and on the 2nd of July the witnesses proved their previous description by 
identifying the prisoner at petty sessions when for the first time after the outrage 
they had seen him. I ask you, gentlemen, to let that testimony be impressed upon 
your minds, It will weigh against any general impression that he could not have 
done it. If there be any error in the case, it is not too much to expect that the 
defence would have been able to sweep away that error. It is thought to make 
you believe, gentlemen, that during the four hours of that day the prisoner at the 
bar was in the sight of several of those who were there, that he never left their 
sides, That is the case. I do not, gentlemen, impugn the bona fides of those 
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witnesses. But it is beyond the capacity of the human mind to think that with- 
out any foregone conclusion they would watch the prisoner, or that they could 
give a tangible, feasible account of him for the whole of that day—such an account 
as the law would demand. But the admirable evidence of the two ehildren com- 
pels me to yield my assent to every word of their evidence. It is impossible that 
they could have described the matter as they have done without having seen the 
injuries done. But, gentlemen, it has been sought to throw doubt on this evidence 
by a plan prepared by the Rev. Father Egan, (the patron of the Young Men’s 
Society, of which accused is a member,) who has inspected the place, and prepared 
a plan, by which he wants you to believe that the witnesses could not have seen 
the damage done. We all know, gentlemen, what brought this reverend engineer 
down there that day. But this document, rough as it must necessarily be, is not 
worth the paper it is written on. You know the importance placed on the accu- 
racy of plans and sections in criminal prosecutions, but you, gentlemen, are here 
asked to rely on the accuracy of a plan which has been taken by the measurements 
being stepped a fortnight ago, and yesterday morning jotted down for your en- 
lightenment. It can scarcely be the more to be relied upon after being rolling 
about for a fortnight in the brain of the rev. gentleman. The distance given is 
about 124 yards, and the moving of the witnesses a little from the position assigned 
to them by Father Egan would give them a commanding view of this Finnian’s 
temple or church. So much for the map. It is useless for me to call your atten- 
tion to the minuteness and clearness with which every incident of the transaction 
is detailed. The slight disagreement between the boy and girl in the matter of 
the stile rather goes to prove the truthfulness of their story than to cast any doubt 
upon it, for we always find truthful narratives everywhere, when given by different 
parties, to contain some discrepancy, thereby shewing clearly that there was no 
collusion between them. But I shall in conclusion again draw your attention to 
the fact of the description given by the witnesses and their subsequent recognition 
of the prisoner. Nothing short of a miracle could account for their statements 
being fulse, and their actions and conduct at petty sessions and in this court here.” 


The Lord Chief Justice charged the petty jury as follows :— 


“There are few cases that can be said to be more particularly and unexception- 
ably jury cases than the present. It is a question in which the evidence given 
must be tried by the test of a jury, whose duty it will be on their consciences and 
oaths to testify as to the guilt of the prisoner or otherwise. That is the duty that 
now, gentlemen, remains with you to discharge. I have no doubt, from the careful 
attention you have given to the case, it will have fair and full consideration. I 
shall call your attention to two great principles of law laid down for the protection 
of the subjects of the Crown. The first great principle of the law is one on which 
your verdict must rest ; in fact, you could not give a verdict without a considera- 
tion of this principle; and I wish you to have it in your mind in considering what 
I am about to say to you. The first great principle of the law, then, is that every 
man is considered innocent till it has been proved to the satisfaction of a jury that 
he is guilty. Unless it is proved by satisfactory evidence, the prisoner in the dock 
is reckoned quite innocent, although he has stood there. He is as free from the 
operation of the law as if he stood on the table. To the other principle of law to 
which I shall now call your attention. The next principle, gentlemen, is the bind- 
ing character of testimony upon oath. You are bound to believe sworn testimony. 
Unless there be some reason for attributing corruption or mistake, an oath is bind- 
ing on you to believe. You cannot doubt such testimony upon mere assumption. 
The evidence upon oath must stand. If you are of opinion that the witnesses who 
were first called were guilty of corruptly or falsely or through mistake giving their 
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evidence, it is a matter for your attention. But you have sworn testimony, which 
affords you a standing-ground. There is no doubt that injury has been done, and 
you can find on any one of the counts of the indictment. It is not necessary that 
you shall find upon every one. There is no doubt that a particular injury was 
done the day the party was there (at Clonmacnoise) from Birr. There is no ques- 
tion about its having been then done. You may rest upon that fact. It is also 
an all-important fact that the boy was there that day. It is also deposed that the 
boy saw the person who did the injuries. It was not enough to say that he saw it 
done by some one, but he said he saw it done by a person from Birr. It will be 
for you to say whether he could forge the evidence of that story, and describe the 
party who did it so distinctly. Unless you believe that this evidence was given 
falsely you are bound to yield your confidence to it. The evidence too is not 
attended by any ground for suspicion, only, it may be alleged, mistake. ‘There is 
no evidence imputing corruption. Two witnesses were examined, a boy and a girl, 
and I shall say a word as to their manner of giving their testimony. The boy gave 
his evidence with firmness and great distinctness. For what reason is for you to 
say, the girl’s testimony was not so firm, not so distinct, not so decided. You will 
consider whether anything suggests from that, that she does not speak the facts. 
But when you come to consider two witnesses, of whom no motive has been sug- 
gested that they should speak other than the truth, you will consider both these 
young persons without any apparent motive describing the prisoner at the bar so 
that the policeman was able to identify him. They first describe him, and after- 
wards identify him. If they had made any mistake in the first description they 
had an opportunity of rectifying it when called on to identify him in the court 
at petty sessions. If, again, there had been any mistake there, they had an oppor- 
tunity now of counteracting it. But, now with all the solemnity attending the 
administration of justice, both in the most positive manner identify the prisoner as 
the man who committed the injuries. As to the contradiction between the two 
witnesses, it will be for you to say whether you find any difficulty in that. If they 
were framing a story, then there was no reason why they should not have pitched 
upon a man who was not there at all, and whose innocence could be most clearly 
proved; and then what was the motive for describing and identifying the prisoner ? 
Such a course suggested a most unimaginable conspiracy. This will be matter 
for your consideration, for your own consciences, for your own judgment. You are 
bound, if you feel a doubt, a reasonable doubt, to give the prisoner the benefit of 
it. Such is the principle of the law, such the protection afforded to every man. 
I will now leave the case in your hands.” 


It is already known to our readers that this case is to come on again 
at the Spring Assizes of 1865, and it is most desirable that the Kilkenny 
and South-East of Ireland Archeological Society should be enabled to 
prosecute it effectually. Its ordinary funds, however, cannot bear this 
strain, and therefore we are authorized to say that contributions for that 
special purpose will be received by the Treasurer, the Rev. James 
Graves, Rectory, Inisnag, Stoneyford, Ireland. 

Contributions have been already received from the Right Hon. 
Lord Carew, £1; the Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue, Secretary for 
the Colonies, £1; Sir William R. Wilde, £1; Very Rev. Dean 
Graves, £1; H. Barry Hyde, Esq., Liverpool, £1; Christopher Dain, 
Esq., Southampton, £1; R. Cully, Esq., £1; Rev. J. L. Irwin, 10s. 64. ; 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.P., 10s., &c. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE MR. GEORGE DANIEL, 
OF CANONBURY-SQUARE. 


Tuts, one of the most remarkable private collections in the kingdom, 
recently formed the subject of a ten-days’ sale (July 20 to 30) at the 
rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, in Wellington-street. 
As might be expected from the tastes and character of Mr. Daniel, the 
collection was particularly rich in dramatic literature, embraced a cu- 
rious collection of early Jest-books, Garlands, and Penny-Histories, 
and in early editions of Shakespeare it was altogether unrivalled. 
A collection of seventy black-letter ballads of the Elizabethan era 
(1559—1597), which was sold for £750 to Lilly, the bookseller, and 
a large number of works either entirely unique or else existing only 
in public libraries, gave a degree of importance to this sale which has 
not attached to any other for a very considerable time; while almost 
every work had received illustration from the painstaking industry of 
the collector, in the shape of added portraits, autographs, views, &c., 
which greatly enhanced their value, and may in some measure account 
for the extraordinary prices that were in many cases realised. The 
following may be mentioned as among the most remarkable lots. 


Lot 331. Chester (Robert).—* Love’s Martyr; or, Rosalin’s Complaint, allegori- 
cally shadowing the truth of love in the constant fate of the phoenix and turtle, 
with the true legend of famous King Arthur, &c.; to these are added some new 
compositions of severall moderne writers, whose names are subscribed to their 
severall workes.” (The modern writers are Shakespeare, Jonson, Marston, Chap- 
man, and others). Small 4to., 1601. “This volume is of the greatest rarity; 
a copy was sold many years ago, and was purchased, I think, by Mr. Miller, for 
681. The present copy is a very fine and perfect one. The date is not cut off, the 
title never having had one. The date (1601) will be found at p. 165. At p. 172 
is a poem (‘ Threnos’) by Shakespeare.”—Note by Mr. Daniel. Splendidly bound 
in morocco by Charles Lewis—138/. (Thomson.) 

Lots 475 and 476. An “Elizabethan Garland, being a description of seventy 
ballads, printed in the black-letter between the years 1559 and 1597, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Daniel. Twenty-five copies only printed for private circulation. 
An illustrated copy, with an illuminated title-page, portrait of Queen Bess, &c., 
small 4to., 1856—10/. 15s. (Lilly.) Another copy profusely illustrated, with an 
account of the Ballad Lore, and Reminiscences of Frolicsome and Festivous Times 
of “ Merrie England,” a remarkably enchanting volume—41/. 15s. (Lilly.) 

Lot 491. Daryus. “A Pretie new Enterlude, both pithie and pleasaunt of the 
story of King Daryus.” Black-letter; a fine copy of this most rare and curious 
early English play, in red morocco; almost unique. Small 4to. ‘“Imprynted at 
London in Flete-strete, beneath the Conduite, at the sygne of St.John Evan- 
gelyst, by T. Colwell, 1565.” No copy has occurred since Mr. Jolley’s, which sold 
for 31/. Only two copies of this curious interlude have ever been sold by auction 
—72 guineas (Lilly). 
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Lot 652. Gammer Gurton’s Needle.—* A ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt, and Merie 
Comedie, intytuled Gammer Gurton’s Needle, played on stage not longe ago in 
Christ’s Colledge, in Cambridge; made by Mr. S. Hill, Mr. of Arts.” Black-letter, 
first edition, fine copy; extremely rare; from the Bindley Collection. Small 4to. 
“Imprynted at London, in Fleete-streat, beneath the Conduit, at the signe of 
St. John Evangelist, by Thomas Colwell, 1575”—64/. (Lilly.) 

Lot 680. “Garrick and his Contemporaries :” a thick quarto volume, bound in 
russia extra, containing, among other illustrations of high interest, a portrait 
of David Garrick, an original sketch in chalk by Gainsborough; drawing of Hen- 
derson, Edwin, and Mrs. Mattocks, in the “Spanish Friar ;” drawing of Garrick in 
the character of the Roman Father; drawing of the theatre in Goodman’s-fields, 
by Capon; original miniature portraits of Johnstone and Quick, and of other cele- 
brated comedians; Dodd in the character of Abel Drugger, a whole-length draw- 
ing by De Wilde; an immense variety of pictorial and printed matter, forming 
a volume of remarkable interest to the lover of the drama—94J. 10s, (Radclyffe.) 

Lot 746. Gray.—Odes, with MS. notes in the autograph of the poet, superbly 
bound in morocco, enriched with exquisite tooling, joints, and beautifully floriated 
borders inside, lined with crimson silk, contained in morocco case, with spring 
lock ; imp. 4to., Strawberry-hill, 1757. This production is of the greatest interest; 
and highly curious, the poet not only having explained in his MS. notes upon the 
margin the passages in the Odes which had been thought obscure, but acknow- 
ledged the various sources from which he bad borrowed aid for their composition 
—110/. (Harvey.) 

Lot 775. Hannay (Patrick).—* Philomela, the Nightingale ;” “Sheretine and 
Marianna ;” “A Happy Husband, or Directions for a Maid to chuse her Mate,” 
&e.; “Elegies on the Death of Queen Anne (wife of James I.), with Epitaph ;”? 
“Songs and Sonnets.” The entire work in five parts, title in compartments, the 
rare portrait of the author at the foot, and the engraved leaf of music. A poetical * 
volume of the greatest rarity, of which only three copies are known. A very 
beautiful copy in old vellum wrapper. From Archd. Wrangham’s collection, in 
morocco case, small 8vo. Printed for Nath. Butter, 1622—96/. (Lilly.) 

Lot 788. “ Hawkynge (the Boke of) and Huntynge and Fysshynge.” Woodcuts. 
In prose and verse. Black-letter, fine copy, morocco extra, small 4to. ‘‘ Here 
endeth the boke of hawkynge, huntynge, and fysshynge, and with many other 
dyvers maters, imprynted in Flete Strete at the sygne of ye Sonne, by Wynkyn 
de Worde, n.d.” Unique—108/. (Lilly-) 

Lot 890. “XII. Merry Jests of the Wyddow Edyth;” morocco, small 4to., 
1573. A most beautiful copy of one of the rarest books in the English language, 
the only other known copy being in the Bodleian Library—54J. (Lilly.) 

Lot 891. “Here Begynneth a Merry Ieste of a Shrewde and Curste Wyfe 
Lapped in Morrelles Skin for her good Behauyour ;” black-letter, morocco; a fine 
copy; the only perfect one known; small 4to.; “Imprinted at London, in Fleete- 
streete, beneath the Conduite, at the signe of Saint Iohn Euangelist, by H. 
Iackson”—642. (Lilly.) 

Lot 951. “ Jonson (Ben) Sejanus, His Fall.” First Edition. Printed on large 
paper; unique; presentation copy, in the original vellum wrapper; small 4to., 
1605; in a blue morocco case. On the fly-leaf at the end is an autograph of 
Francis Mundy, who, under the inscription of Ben Jonson, has penned four Latin 
lines, affixing thereunto his initials, F. M.—106/. (Lilly.) 

Lot 1,090. “The History and Antiquities of the Parish of St. Mary, Islington,” 
by John Nelson; 1811; first edition, with all the additional matter from the 
second, inlaid 4to.; “The Antiquities of Canonbury-house, Islington,” by John 
Nichols, 1788 ; “ Memoir of John Nichols, F.S.A.,” by Alexander Chalmers; not 
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printed for sale; in two very thick vols., 4to., most profusely illustrated, red 
morocco by C. Lewis—77/. (Lilly.) 

Lot 1,105. Milton (John).—“ Maske (Comus), presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634, 
on Michaelmasse Night, before John Earle of Bridgewater.” First edition; very 
fine copy; green morocco, extra, extremely rare, 4to.; London, printed by Hum. 
phrey Robinson, at the signe of the Three Pidgeons, in Paul’s Church-yard, 1637. 
Mr. Loscombe’s copy of this most rare mask fetched 25/.; the present copy, a 
genuine unnoticed one, was a present from Mr. Halliwell, and has the following 
inscription :—“ To my old friend George Daniel; J. O. Halliwell, July 28, 1854.” 
—36/. (Toovey.) 

Lot 1,109. Milton (John).—* Paradise Lost ;” first edition; a very beautiful 
copy, in the original binding, from Lea Wilson’s collection; 4to., 1667—25/. 10s. 
(Ditto.) 

Lot 1,111. Milton (John).—“ Paradise Lost,” according to the author’s last 
edition in 1672; portrait. Printed on fine paper; morocco, gilt edges, by Roger 
Payne, from Colonel Stanley’s library, 12mo., Glasgow, Foulis, 1750. A pencil 
drawing of the poet on vellum, and two other heads, with illustrative engravings 
added ; also a miniature on ivory of Milton, which, with the drawing, came from 
the Strawberry-hill collection—51/. (Addington.) 

Lot 1,154. Munday (Anthony).—“ Banquet of Daintie Conceits, furnished with 
verie delicate and choyse inventions to delight their mindes who take pleasures 
in musique, and therewithall to sing sweete ditties either to the lute, bandora, 
virginalles, or anie other instrument. Published at the desire of bothe honorable 
and worshipfull personages, who have had copies of divers of the ditties heerein 
contained. Written by A. M., Servaunt to the Queene’s Most Excellent Maiestie.” 
In verse, 4to., black-letter, woodcuts, red morocco extra, gilt edges. “ At London, 
printed by J. C. for Edwarde White, and are to be sold at the signe of the Gunne, 
at the little north doore of Paule’s; anno 1588.” Unique. A very beautiful copy 
of one of the most curious books in the whole range of old English poetry. The 
present and only known copy, which is as fresh as when it first issued from the 
press, was marked in the Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica at 501., whence it was pur- 
chased by the Rev. J. M. Rice, at whose sale, in 1834, it passed into the present 
collection. It was one of the gems of the day’s sale—225/. (Lilly.) 

Lot 1,177. “Officium Christifere Virginis Marie Secundum Usum Ecclesie 
Parisiensis, cum Calendario,” a most exquisite MS., on the purest vellum, admirably 
written by a first-rate caligrapher, with miniatures, and beautifully illuminated 
borders by a French miniatore of the highest skill in his art, interleaved and bound 
in blue morocco, with border of gold on sides; gilt edges, in a red morocco case, 
12mo., sec. xvi.—285/. (Rutter.) 

Lot 1,178. “Officium Beate Marie Virginis Secundum Morem Romane Curie, 
cum Calendario MS. ;” on vellum, 8vo., exquisitely written in a beautiful italic, 
within borders of gold, green morocco, super extra, lined with red leather, gor- 
geously covered with gold tooling, gilt edges, by Bauzonet-Trautz, in a morocco 
case, sec. xvi.—230/. (Addington.) ~ 

Lot 1,416. “Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies.” Published 
according to the true original copies. The excessively rare first edition; brilliant 
portrait by Droeshout, with the verses by Ben Jonson; folio, in beautiful old 
russia binding, preserved in a russia case. Printed by Isaac Jaggard and Ed. 
Blount, 1623. A marvellous volume of unrivalled beauty, unquestionably the 
finest that can ever occur for public sale. This copy will to all future time possess 
a world-wide reputation. It was bequeathed by Daniel Moore, F.R.S., to William 
Henry Booth, who left it by will to John Gage Rokewode, from whom it passed 
to Mr. Daniel. Its beauty was first remarked on by Dr. Dibdin in his “ Library 
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Companion,” 1824. Interesting letters attesting these facts are in the volume, 
and another from Mr. Lilly, offering the sum of 3007. for it—682 guineas (Mr. Rad- 
clyffe, for Miss Burdett Coutts). 

Lot 1,417. “Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies.” The second 
impression. Portrait by Droeshout, and verses by Ben Jonson; folio. In the 
original calf binding. “Printed by Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot, and are to be 
sold at his shop, at the signe of the blacke Beare, in Paul’s-churchyard, 1632.” 
“This genuine and beautiful copy of the second folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
was bought by Mr. Thorpe at the sale of the library at Neville Holt, Leicestershire, 
and bought of him by me this the 16th day of September (my birthday), 1848. 
I never saw its equal for soundness and size.”—George Daniel, Canonbury. Of the 
purest quality from beginning to end, and the largest example known — 148). 
(Boone.) P 

Lot 1,425. Shakespeare (W.)—“ The Tragedie of King Richard the Second, as 
it hath beene publikely acted by the Right Hon. the Lorde Chamberlaine his 
seruants.” First edition, 4to., almost unique; fine copy; red morocco extra, gilt 
edges. ‘London, printed by Valentine Simmes for Andrew Wise, and are to be 
sold at his shop in Paul’s-churchyard, at the signe of the Angel, 1597.” This 
precious little volume enjoys the rare distinction of being the first copy ever 
brought to public auction. No copy is either in the British Museum or Bodleian 
Library—325 guineas, (Lilly.) 

Lot 1,426, Shakespeare (W.)—The same; second edition, 4to.; same imprint, 
1598; half morocco—103 guineas. (Halliwell.) 

Lot 1,427. Shakespeare (W.)—* The Tragedy of King Richard the Third, con- 
taining his treacherous plots against his brother Clarence; the pittieful murther 
of his innocent nephewes; his tyrannicall vsurpation, with the whole course of his 
detested life, and most deserved death. As it hath been lately acted by the Rt. 
Hon. the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants.” First edition. A beautiful copy in 
4to., morocco extra, gilt edges, by C. Lewis. ‘At London, printed by Valentine 
Sims for Andrew Wise, dwelling in Paules Church-yard, at the Signe of the Angell, 
1597.” The only copy which has ever occurred for sale. It is of very extreme 
rarity, only two or three perfect copies being in existence. It is not in the 
British Museum, and the Bodleian copy is imperfect. The present is from the 
Nixon and Heber collections—335 guineas. (Lilly.) 

Lot 1,428. Shakespeare (W.)—“ A Pleasant Concerted Comedie, called Loue’s 
Labors Lost, as it was presented before Her Hignes this last Christmas, newly 
corrected and augmented by W. Shakespeare.” The finest copy known of this 
most rare first edition preserved; in a green morocco case, 4to. “Imprinted at 
London by W. W., for Cuthbert Burby, 1598.” A wonderfully large and fine 
copy of one of the rarest of the Shakespeare quartos; it was formerly Bindley’s, 
and afterwards in the Heber Collection—330 guineas. (Boone.) 

Lot 1,431. Shakespeare (W.)—“ The Chronicle History of Henry the Fift, with 
His Battell fought at Agin Court in France, togither with Auntient Pistoll, as it 
hath bene sundry times playd by the Right Hon. the Lord Chamberlaine his 
seruants.” A beautiful copy of this most rare first edition, in parchment cover, 
preserved in green morocco case, 4to. “London, printed by Thomas Creede for 
Tho. Millington and John Busby, and are to be sold at his house in Carter-lane, 
next the Powlehead, 1600”—220 guineas (Lilly). 

Lot 1,433. Shakespeare (W.)—“ Much Adoe about Nothing, as it hath been 
sundrie times publikely acted by the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants, written by 
William Shakespeare.” First edition. Extremely rare, green morocco extra, gilt 
edges, by C. Lewis, 4to. “London, printed by V. S., for Andrew Wise and William 
Aspley, 1600.” A marvellous copy. In every respect the present is by far the 
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finest copy known of this edition, if not the finest copy of any early edition of 
Shakespeare’s dramas in existence—255 guineas (Toovey). 

Lot 1,434. Shakespeare (W.)—“ The Midsommer Nights Dreame, as it hath 
beene sundry times publickely acted by the Lord Chamberlaine bis seruants ; 
written by William Shakespeare.” First accepted edition, preserved in a green 
morocco case, 4to. “Imprinted at London for Thomas Fisher, and are to be soulde 
at his shoppe, at the signe of the White Hart, in Fleete-streete, 1600.” Bindley’s 
copy, afterwards Heber’s. A most beautiful copy of one of the rarest of all the 
first editions of Shakespeare’s dramas; it is no doubt by far the finest in existence 
—230 guineas (Lilly). 

Lot 1,435. The same, second edition ; fine copy, 4to. Printed by James Roberts, 
1600—36/. (Lilly.) : 

Lot 1,436. Shakespeare (W.)—“A Most Pleasaunt and excellent conceited 
Comedie of Syr John Falstaffe and the Merrie Wives of Windsor, entermixed with 
sundrie variable and pleasing humors of Syr Hugh the Welch Knight, Justice 
Shallow, and his wise cousin, M. Slender. With the swaggering vaine of Auncient 
Pistoll and Corporall Nym. By William Shakespeare. As it hath bene divers 
times acted by the Lord Chamberlaines seruants. Both before Her Maiestie and 
elsewhere.” First edition. A most beautiful copy, preserved in green morocco 
case, 4to. “ London, printed by T. C., for Arthur Johnson, and are to be sold at 
his shop in Powles Churchyard, at the signe of the Flower de Leuse and the 
Crowne, 1602.” Only three perfect copies of this precious little volume, the play 
of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” in its original state, as performed before Queen 
Elizabeth at Windsor Castle, are known to exist. The present, from the Bindley 
collection, is a most beautiful copy. The value of the early editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays, the nearest approach we can obtain to the autograph MSS. of the 
great bard, have maintained an increasing price from the earliest periods to the 
present day—3830 guineas (Lilly). 

Lot 1,439. Shakespeare (W.)—‘* The Famous Historie of Troilus and Cresseid,” 
excellently expressing the beginning of their loves, with the conceited wooing of 
Pandarus, Prince of Licia. Written by William Shakespeare. First edition, fine 
copy, in morocco extra, gilt edges, 4to. “ London, Imprinted by G. Eld for R. Bo- 
nian and H. Walley, and are to be sold at the Spread Eagle, in Paules Churchyard, 
over against the great north doore, 1609.” Unique in its present state, having 
not only the preface, but a second title with a variation—109 guineas (Lilly). 

Lot 1,446. Shakespeare (W.)—“ Tragoedy of Othello, the Moor of Venice, as it 
hath been diverse times acted at the Globe, and at the Black-Friers, by His 
Maiesties seruants.” Written by William Shakespeare. First edition, very rare, 
fine copy, blue morocco extra, most elaborately gilt, 4to. ‘London, printed by 
N. O., for Thomas Walkley;and are to be sold at the Eagle and Child, in Brittan’s 
Bursse, 1622.” Most excessively rare—155/. (Lilly.) : 

Lot 1,451. Shakespeare (W.)— “Lyverece.” First edition, of excessive rarity. 
A fine copy, morocco extra, gilt edges, by C. Lewis, 4to. “Printed by Richard 
Field for John Harrison, and are to be sold at the signe of the White Greyhound, 
in Paules churchyard, 1594.” Only three or four perfect copies of this most 
interesting volume are known to exist. The dedication is a “ precious relic, one 
of the only two letters of Shakespeare that have been preserved to our time.”— 
J. O. Halliwell—150 guineas (Lilly). 

Lot 1,453. Shakespeare (W.)—‘“ Venus and Adonis.” Second edition; red 
morocco extra, with exquisite gold borders of the richest tooling, 4to. “London. 
Imprinted by Richard Field, and are to be sold at the signe of the White Grey- 
hound, in Paules churchyard, 1594.” The finest copy known. Not more than 
three copies exist—240/. (Lilly.) : 
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Lot 1,455. Shakespeare (W.)—“ Venus and Adonis,” small 8vo., half morocco, 
preserved in Russia case. “ Imprinted at London by R. F., for John Harison, 1596.” 
“This most precious volume is from the libraries of the late Sir W. Bolland and 
Mr. B. H. Bright. At Sir W. Bolland’s sale it was bought by Mr. Bright for 
917. At Mr. Bright’s sale, on the 7th of April, 1845, I became the purchaser for 
the sum of 917. 10s.”—MS. note by Mr. Daniel. A beautiful copy. The only 
other copy known is in the Bodleian—300 guineas (Boone). 

Lot 1,456. Shakespeare (W.)—Sonnets, never before imprinted. 4to., olive 
moroceo extra, gilt edges. “At London, by G. Eld, for T. T., and are to be solde 
by John Wright, dwelling at Christ Churchgate, 1609.” A large and perfect copy 
of this most rare volume, and one of only two perfect copies known with the above 
imprint. This precious little volume formerly belonged to Narcissus Luttrell, and 
cost him one shilling. It was afterwards in the possession of George Steevens— 
215 guineas (Stevens). 

Lot 1,460. Play attributed to Shakespeare, S. (W.)—“ Lamentable Tragedie of 
Locrine, the Eldest Sonne of King Brutus, Discoursing the Warres of the Britaines 
and Hunnes, with their discomfiture; the Britaines’ Victorie, with their Accidents, 
and the Death of Albanact. No less pleasant than profitable. Newly set foorth, 
by W.S.” A very fine copy; morocco by C. Lewis, small 4to. “London. Printed 
by Thomas Creede, 1595.” Of excessive rarity, but incorrectly attributed to Shake- 
speare. Mr. Daniel considered this little volume as one of the gems of his col- 
lection. On the title-page is a note by Sir George Buck, the master of the revels, 
assigning the authorship of the play to C. Tilney—105/. (Halliwell.) 


These and other lots occupied the first six days of the sale, and pro- 
duced the sum of £7,680. The remaining four days’ sale were mainly 
devoted to engravings, many being proofs after the portraits by Sir 


Joshua Reynolds; water-colour drawings, and some choice articles 
of virtu. 





_ Discovery or THE Founpations or THE Caurcu or St. Jonn Dew Pyke, 

Yorx.—During the past month (September), the men engaged in excavating 
upon the property of Mr. J. March, Goodramgate, preparatory to the erection 
of a brewery, have come upon the remains of the ancient church of St.John 
Del Pyke, which were generally supposed to be in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. A large number of mullions and other stone-work, as well as human 
bones, &c., have been found. In reference to this ancient edifice Drake says, 
in his “ History of York,” “The parish church of St.John Del Pyke, within 
the close of the Minster, was also an ancient rectory belonging to the juris- 
diction of the Dean and Chapter of York, of which rectory Mr. Torre has 
given the names, &c., of some few incumbents. On the 28th of January, 
1585, this church, according to the statute, was united, together with its 
parish, to the church of Holy Trinity, in Gotheramgate, excepting all and 
singular the mansion-house, with the close of the Cathedral Church, which, as 
to their parochial rights, were to remain in the same condition as before. 
The site of this now demolished church is marked in the general plan of the 
city to be situated near to the gate of the close which “leads into bgeleforth. 
The rectory-house is in the angle on the other side of it.” As the gate of the 
close formerly extended across Ogleforth, opposite to the property now occu- 
pied by Mr. Wales and Mr. Gowland, there is little doubt that the site of this 
church has been discovered, especially as a few years since an octagon font 
was dug up on the same place.—Yorkshire Gazette. 
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DISCOVERIES AT ST.CANICE’S CATHEDRAL, KILKENNY. 


We learn from the “ Kilkenny Moderator” of the 14th of September, that 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Canice’s had ordered the removal of the internal 
fittings of the choir of the cathedral, previous to deciding with the architect, 
Mr. Deane, as to the future arrangements for the sittings for the congrega- 
tion, as well as for the dignitaries, and the position of the communion-table, 
pulpit, &c. It was to be expected that the work of removing the old wood- 
work would bring to light some interesting features of the original structure 
hitherto concealed from view, and such has been the result, although the ex- 
pectation that some ancient mural monuments might be discovered behind 
the oak panelling has been disappointed. It is not improbable, however, 
that some ancient floor-tombs may be lighted on when the plank-flooring of 
the eastern part of the choir comes to be cleared away to the old level. 

The most noticeable features which the progress of the operations has 
exposed, are the recess in which originally the sedilia had stood, a large 
tomb-niche, the remains of an aumbry on the north side of the ancient 
altar, and though last not least in point of interest, the discovery in the east 
wall, beneath the great window, and at the back of where the communion- 
table recently stood—the old altar-site—of a small square niche, not orna- 
mented with any mouldings, and closed up by old masonry, as if built at the 
time of the erection of the wall itself. On the opening of this niche, some 
bones were found laid in without any arrangement, and not comprising more 
than about the eighth or tenth part of a human skeleton. They have all 
the appearance of being relics. ‘The Dean of Ossory prevented the contents 
of the niche from being removed, and caused it to be temporarily closed, in 
order to their preservation. 

Of the sedilia, we are sorry to say, nothing is likely to be found but the 
mere recess in which the carved stones of which they were formed originally 
were erected. The outline of the arches of the triple recess is plain enough, 
but all the stone carving seems to have been torn down. It had been built 
up with brickwork, which is but partially removed as yet, but all the indica- 
tions go to shew that everywhere the features of this important piece of an- 
cient ecclesiastical furniture have been defaced, in order to allow of the 
modern wooden panelling” being placed close to the wall. The position of 
the sedilia was exactly behind the modern throne of the Bishop, on the left 
of the altar, but rather further from the east wall than is usual in ancient 
churches, so far as our experience goes. 
~ The tomb-niche discovered, and which had also been filled in with brick- 
work, has an ogee head originally having a hood-moulding round t, whi h 
has been hammered away to allow the panelling to lie flat to the wall. The 
niche is about 3 ft. from the original floor, 6 ft. high from the place of the 
tomb to the point of the arch. The tomb had been removed. Three bishops 
are recorded to have had monuments erected to them in the cathedral, viz. 
Hugh Mapelton, Geoffry St. Leger, and Roger Wexford. The style of the 
sculpture best suits the period of the last, who died in 1289. There is an 
inscription, in fresco, on the plaster at the back of the niche, but it has been 
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so covered over with plaster harder than that upon which it was worked, 
that it can scarcely be brought to light in such a way as to be deciphered, or 
at all uncovered, to any extent, without destroying it. A succession of 
parallel lines, in red, about 3 in. apart, was carried across the white face of 
the wall, like the ruling of a child’s copybook, and in each alternate space, 
the inscription, of which a few letters of three or four lines are visible, runs 
in black letters ; one word, “ quievit,” seems tolerably plain. Of course every 
possible care and exertion will be used to try and make the nature of this 
inscription apparent. 

The aumbry in the north wall was dubia, but the heads, which appear 
to have been arched, are destroyed. The sides are plainly chamfered, and it 
was intended to be shut up by a timber door, the two lower iron hinges of 
which remain. The arches which originally connected the side chapels with 
the choir—an account of the discovery of which we gave at the time when 
Mr. Deane was examining the structure previous to making out his plans 
for the general restoration *—seem to have at a remote period been walled up, 
and doors were substituted, as they appear on Harris’s ground-plan of the 
cathedral. The arch and casing of the door on the south side are perfect, 
but those on the north were removed, and the orifice bricked up. A broad 
stringcourse appears to have run all round the choir, at the height of the 
base of the great windows. This has everywhere been either hammered away, 
or altogether removed out of the wall; but some of the fragments found, 
which had been made use of as filling stones in stopping up the aumbry, 
will serve to indicate the mouldings for a restoration. 

A discovery was also made of an ancient vault of the Butler family, all 
recollection of the position of which had been lost. The entrance to the old 
vault was found on the south side of the communion-table. It is eight feet 
square ; the arched roof having been turned on basket-work, which shews the 
antiquity of its construction. The contents were ten coffins, the escutcheons 
on one of which apparently shew the arms of the Mountgarret branch of the 
Butler family. One coffin had fallen to pieces, and the remains were exposed, 
shewing a skull so small as to seem to be that of a female. Another coffin, 
partially decayed, shewed the remains of humanity within, preserved by 
embalming. In one corner of the vault was a leaden coffer or casket, 
shaped like an urn. The first impression formed on beholding it was that 
it might be the receptacle of the heart of James, the ninth Earl of Ormonde, 
who, having died of poison treacherously administered to him whilst at 
a banquet at Ely House, Holborn, in the year 1564, his body was in- 
terred in London, by his directions, but his heart was conveyed to the 
cathedral of St. Canice. However, on the top of the urn is engraved an 
escutcheon bearing the arms of the family of Howard. Of this the crest— 
on a chapeau, a lion statant gardant, his tail extended, gorged with a ducal 
coronet—would leave no room for doubt, but the escutcheon also confirms it. 
It bears on the dexter side, quarterly: 1st, on a bend between three cross- 
crosslets fitchée an escutcheon charged with a demi-lion rampant ; 2nd, three 
lions passant gardant, in pale a label of three points ; 3rd, chequy ; 4th, a lion 
rampant, ‘These are exactly the arms borne by the Duke of Norfolk at the 
present day, the second, third, and fourth quarterings representing old inter- 
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marriages with the families of Brotherton, Warren, and Mowbray. But on 
the sinister side of the shield there is an impalement of the Butler arms, 
which serves to account for the coffer being found in the vault, viz. 1st and 
4th, a chief indented; 2nd and 3rd, three covered cups. The presence of 
this urn in the Mountgarret vault may be accounted for by the marriage of 
Mary, daughter of George Buller, Esq., of Ballyragget, grandson of Edmund, 
fourth Viscount Mountgarret, to Ralph Standish Howard, Esq., only son of 
Ralph Standish, Esq., of Standish Hall, in Lancashire, who died of small-pox 
at Kilkenny, in April, 1735. His body was probably embalmed for removal 
to the family burial-place, and the heart and viscera deposited in the vault 
of his wife’s family. 

On the opposite side of the communion-table the entrance of another 
similar vault was subsequently found, but to what family belonging is not 
known, as the contents did not serve to identify the occupants. There were 
some wooden coffins, almost decayed away, and not having mountings, at 
least at present existing. But along the floor, in the centre of the vault, lay 
a leaden coffin, exactly shaped to the proportions of the human body, with 
features regularly formed, &c. The indications convey that it contained 
a female, but there is no inscription or armorial bearings. It is 6 ft. 8 in. 
long, and measures 15 in. across the shoulders, and 17 in. at the feet. 

This vault may have belonged to the Ormonde family. Indeed the voice 
of the labourers engaged in opening the vault—if their evidence were worth 
anything—would go to support this view, for at once on discovering the 
curious leaden coffin shaped to the proportions of the female figure, they with 
one consent proclaimed that they had found Mairgread Gearoid, the Irish 
familiar appellation of the celebrated Margaret Fitzgerald, daughter to the 
Earl of Kildare, and wife to Piers, the eighth Earl of Ormonde. But if this 
was the Ormonde tomb, we should have expected to find traces of many other 
interments in it, whereas it was nearly empty. The curious leaden coffin lay 
in the centre, and there were the remains of four wooden coffins, two at either 
side, which had mouldered away, and lay in a heap of rotting fragments in- 
termixed with the human remains which they had once enclosed. If the 
leaden coffin be that of the Countess Margaret, where is that of her lord, 
who only preceded her to the tomb by a couple of years? We should expect 
to find an equally safe and costly receptacle provided for holding his as his 
wife’s remains in the family vault. Carte states of Earl Peter that he “ was 
buried in the chancel of St. Kenny’s church,” but does not particularize the 
position of his tomb. Themonument remaining in the cathedral, on which 
’ the effigies of the earl and countess are carved, is not in its original position, 
and its site has been often changed. 

However, we shall leave the determination of these questions to the local 
Archeological Society. 
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ARCH.AZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Warwick Meerine, Jury 26—Avevsr 2. 
(Continued from p. 316.) 


July 26. Sir John Boileau, Bart., F.S.A., presided at the Evening 
Meeting, at which papers by Mr. M. H. Bloxam and the Rev. J. R. 
Green were read, ‘‘On Warwickshire Sepulchral Monuments,” and 
“On the Siege of Kenilworth.’’ These we shall print hereafter. 


July 27. Vistr to Warwick Castiz, StoneLercH AND Kenitworta. 


The Historical Section met at the Court-house under the presidency 
of Mr. Beresford Hope, when papers “ On the- Parliament of Kenil- 
worth” by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, and ‘‘On the Domesday Book 
for Warwickshire,” by Mr. Charles Twamley, were read. 

The gates of Warwick Castle were thrown open at eleven o'clock, at 
which hour a large number of visitors was admitted. Passing under 
the archway, some of them turned aside to inspect the curiosities ex- 
hibited in connection with the famous Guy, to which reference was sub- 
sequently made by Mr. Bloxam; but the majority proceeded onwards by 
the winding road cut through the rock to the inner court, where the 
Rey, C. H. Hartshorne delivered a discourse on the archeology and 
architecture of the castle. 

Often as he had had the honour of addressing the associates of the 
Archeological Institute, he said he never recollected being so em- 
barrassed as to where to begin. The richness of the corbels of the 
machicolated towers could not fail to excite the admiration of the be- 
holder as he approached, and now they were inside the double gateway, 
they were quite in the midst of an embarras des richesses. For the 
present, he had only to do with its archeology, however, and he would 
at once refer to the early date at which a castle was first erected on the 
site of the present buildings. The first mention made of Warwick 
Castle was found in a very trustworthy document—one of the rolls 
commonly called “pipe rolls” of the office of the Exchequer. In the 
roll to which he referred, Warwick Castle was mentioned as pro- 
visioned and garrisoned at an expense of about ten pounds (which 
would be equivalent to £200 in the present day), in the nineteenth 
year of the reign of Henry II., for the King’s forces to hold it against 
his rebellious son. There was a still larger outlay upon it in the nine- 
teenth year of that monarch’s reign, a sum equivalent to £500 of our 
money being expended, and the garrison held by soldiers. Some re- 
pairs had to be effected in the twenty-first year of his reign, £50 being 
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spent upon that and a still larger sum upon the soldiers who were kept 
to hold it. The next entry in reference to the castle was made in the 
third year of the reign of Richard I., when it again underwent repairs, 
but to no very great extent. In the seventh year of the reign of King 
John, the castle, which still belonged to the Crown, was placed in 
a state of siege, which continued for fifty-three days, the soldiers being 
paid at the rate of 2d. per day. In the forty-eighth year of the reign of 
Henry IITI., it had come into the possession of William Mauduit, one of 
the early bearers of the title of its present possessor, viz, Lord War- 
wick. He was surprised in his own fortress by John Giffard, the 
governor of Kenilworth Castle, one of the barons waging war against 
their King on the throne. The Earl and his Countess were carried 
prisoners to Kenilworth, and the walls of the castle were almost en- 
tirely thrown down and destroyed. So completely ruined was it by the 
devastation, that in 1315 all that could be returned in an inquisition of 
its value was “ herbage 6s. 8d.” It was not until the tenth year of the 
reign of Edward III. that any portion of the structure was built which 
had been preserved till modern times. In that year, 1337, a new struc- 
ture had been commenced in pursuance of a royal licence to found and 
consecrate a chapel for the earl. Of the rebuilding of the castle itself, 
there was not, unfortunately, any specific evidence from documents, and 
they could not fix the year when it was either begun or finished; but he 
believed that Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, commenced its 
reconstruction, and it. was probably completed about 1380. He re- 
gretted that it was beyond his power to say positively when the work 
commenced, and he could not be more definite than to say that he did 
think it was about 1330, but there was a blank of half a century with- 
out a single document to fill it up. In such an unsatisfactory state of 
uncertainty as they necessarily were on this point, any fact, however 
slender, derived importance in the eyes of the archeologist, from the 
interest with which the subject was invested, and he might mention a 
discovery he had some time ago made which seemed to afford the only 
clue to the date required. On the summit of Cxsar’s Tower he had 
found the following letters and figures, viz. R. E. 80.™ 3, which he 
interpreted to mean Rex Edwardus, or King Edward III., and the 
thirtieth year of his reign, which would give 1357 as the period when 
that venerable structure was completed. He admitted that this was 
a very loose way of arriving at the year when the castle was rebuilt, 
and only regretted more satisfactory evidence of the date could not be 
found. Of the building of Guy’s Tower he was glad to say there was 
unquestionable evidence which fixed the date of its being built in 1394. 
It cost £394 5s. 2d. This information was derived from the Warwick- 
shire antiquary Sir William Dugdale, and he stated the fact solely upon 
his authority. 

In the reign of King James I., Sir Fulke Greville was possessor of 
this beautiful demesne, the castle then being devoted to the purposes of 
a county gaol. He was subsequently created Lord Broke, and spent 
£20,000 upon bringing the éastle into an approach to its present con- 
dition—somewhat approaching that in which they saw it now, but still 
susceptible of wonderful improvement; and he was glad to be able to 
state that the present Lord Warwick had had the good taste to employ 
Mr. Salvin to render habitable a portion of the castle in the south-east 
corner, which had previously been utterly useless. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Hartshorne directed attention to the extreme 
beauty of the two towers, which were unequalled in the world, and 
suggested to the visitors to inspect them from the base, in order to 
fully appreciate the grandeur of their proportions, There were no 
particular military defences about the castle that he ought to call atten- 
tion to, but it was impossible to avoid noticing the masonry of the 
towers. The closeness of the joints, and the fine dressing of the stones 
in Guy’s Tower rendered it unsurpassed. 

Mr. Bloxam stated by way of addition to the lecture that the remains 
of a building commenced by Edward III., but left unfinished, could still 
be seen in the grounds, in such a position as to lead to the supposition 
that it had been intended for defensive purposes. He also mentioned 
that a mound had been erected in the time of the Saxons for similar 
purposes, and said that during the Civil Wars a piece of cannon was 
placed on each of the towers. 

The visitors then passed into the dining-room, where Mr. George 
Scharf gave a description of the pictures in accordance with the pro- 
gramme arranged by the Institute. He said it was his purpose to point 
out a few of the most interesting pictures illustrative of British history 
or art. Alterations now in progress in the building had necessitated 
a change in the position of many of the pictures, which had been re- 
moved and stowed away, but were now brought again into light for 
inspection, before it was possible to replace them where they were de- 
scribed as hanging in the guide-books to the castle. He would direct 
attention to those in that room, and would first of all allude to the 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, which was a very great curiosity. As 
a work of art it had no peculiar merit, and its value consisted in being 
a likeness of the queen at a very early period of her reign, for although 
there were many representations of her as a youthful princess, this was 
the earliest which had been taken of her after ascending the throne. 
Next they would notice a beautiful miniature of the Duke of Portland, 
by Nicholas Hilliard, and then a portrait of Sir Philip Sidney, considered 
much superior to the engraving in Lodge’s series. In the corner was 
written, “The original of Sir Philip Sidney.” As that great man was 
an intimate friend of Fulke Greville, the first Lord Broke, who wrote 
his memoir, it was not at all improbable that he actually sat for this 
portrait. The next, Henrietta, second wife of George, Earl of Warwick, 
with her two children, Robert and Elizabeth, was highly worthy of 
notice, being one of the finest productions of Romney extant. The 
posé of the figures was most natural, the mother embracing her children 
with a tenderness that was speakingly true to nature, while the scene- 
painting of the background was marvellous, and in point of finish the 
distance was perfection. It was indeed well worthy the fame of the 
rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who most nearly approached that great 
master of portraiture in his peculiar sphere. After briefly indicating 
other family portraits, Mr. Scharf passed on to that of John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, crowning his favourite monkey with a wreath of 
laurel, by Sir Peter Lely. This was one of the most celebrated portraits 
of the witty and profligate nobleman. There was a very life-like por- 
trait of Sir William Hamilton, who, while consul at N aples, had rendered 
such service to art in this country by sending home valuable series of 
Etruscan vases: it was by Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘The small picture of 
Charles I. on horseback was probably a copy made by Vandyck, from 
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that in the Duke of Marlborough’s collection at Blenheim Palace, of 
which one or two other copies were extant. The colossal painting of 
that monarch in Warwick Castle was copied from the original in the 
Vandyck room at Windsor, a duplicate of which was to be seen at 
Hampton Court. The one they would see here was presented by Prince 
Charles of Lorraine to Lord Waldegrave. 

The portrait of Henry VIII. by Holbein, demanded a more than 
cursory glance. At first sight, extraordinary minuteness of detail tended 
to give it a somewhat flat appearance, especially when viewed from 
a distance; bat on a closer examination, they would be charmed with 
the exquisite finish of those details. The minutia were executed with 
a fidelity that was surprising, down to the ornament on the cap, which 
consisted in a gilt medallion, worn as an enseigne, and not much larger 
than an ordinary button, but which contained a representation of a 
crowned king on his throne, surrounded by his counsellors. The figures 
were so small as to be only visible with a magnifying glass. Having 
directed attention to Sir George Hayter’s portrait of the Countess of 
Warwick, he next referred to the likeness of the son of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, who led a most romantic but erratic course of life 
in different parts of the globe, until in the end he rendered himself 
notorious by becoming a Mahommedan. This was another splendid 
specimen of Romney’s wonderful skill. Those who nearly approached 
it would see how slightly yet how completely it was touched, while 
those at a distance must acknowledge its fulness of effect. 

Mr. Scharf then passed through the entrance hall into the first, or 
Red Drawing-room. Proceeding to the portrait of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, in armour, he observed that this was one of the best 
examples to be found in England of the peculiar treatment of the “ free 
pencil” of Rubens. Not satisfied with a mere semblance of the metal 
itself, it was characteristic of this master that he gave the reflected hues 
and tints of surrounding objects, which might ordinarily be seen upon 
armour when the full blaze of the sun fell upon it, There was a marked 
individuality, too, about the features, stamping the work as a faithful 
semblance of nature’s self. There might be a doubt in some minds as 
to its genuineness, likely to occur to those who recollected how many 
pupils Rubens had, but he must say he thought every portion of it his 
handiwork. There was a very interesting portrait of a Queen of Naples, 
—that of Joanna of Arragon, grandmother of Alfonso, King of Naples, 
which had been attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, but it was very likely 
the brush of Raphael had been engaged to limn the features of such 
a distinguished personage. However that might be, he did not hesitate 
to say that this was eqnal if not superior to the alter ego in the Louvre. 
It was a magnificent painting, and its intrinsic merit justified its reputa- 
tion, The features of ‘“ Ambrosio, Marquis de Spinola, by Rubens,” 
were thoroughly indicative of the character of the man as he was known 
in history, and the armour had been painted with very great care. The 
duplicate picture was in the Leuchtenburg gallery. ‘ The Soldier,” in 
mellowness of -colour, tone, and the depth of the complexion, was one 
of the finest illustrations of portrait-painting emanating from Vandyck. 
Another characteristic portrait from the easel of the same artist was 
that supposed to be the likeness of the Duke of Alva, bearing the red 
cross with dagger-point of the order of knighthood denominated the 
Santiago. It might not be the Duke of Alva, but it was certainly some 
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very distinguished person of Spanish birth, and strongly reminded him 
of that commonly called “ Gevartius,” in the National Gallery. There 
was extant another portrait, similar in treatment to this now before 
them, and supposed to be that of the Duchess of Alva, belonging to the 

resent Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of Carlisle. The portrait 
of the Dutch Burgomaster, by Rembrandt, was purchased by the late 
Earl from Sir Joshua Reynolds, who valued it most highly. 

The second, or Cedar Drawing-room, was now entered, over the 
west door of which Mr. Scharf pointed out “ Circe,” copied ‘by Patoun, 
who had been in the service of a late earl of Warwick as family tutor. 
Visitors would also notice the portrait of Augusta, Princess of Wales, 
and an infant (George III.), by Charles Philips, with a very curious 
frame, and that of Frederick, Prince of Wales, by Richardson—that 
‘Old Richardson” who had written so well and sensibly on painting, 
his ‘Cartoons of Raphael” being one of the most sensible and useful 
works written upon the subject. Richardson generally put his initials 
in the corner of the pictures he collected, and “ J. R.” was an infallible 
guarantee of the faithfulness of any work of art that might be met with. 
Near the door there was another of Patoun’s copies—from Vandyck's 
“ Princess of Sante Croce,”’ or, Cantecroyana, as the name was spelt on 
an engraving published at Antwerp. Another copy formed part of the 
Vandyck collection at Windsor, if he recollected aright, but it was 
deficient in merit to this one. He invited the attention of those present 
to the pearl seen in the ear-ring of the half-length portrait of Charles L., 
as there was a notable circumstance connected with it, When this un- 
fortunate monarch was decapitated, a pearl was found still attached to 
the ear-ring after the head had been separated from the body. The 
precious gem was secured, and presented to the Princess of Orange, his 
daughter, through whom it came into the possession of Charles II. 
The relic was still preserved, forming one of the most highly prized 
items in the collection of the Duke of Portland. The fact was still more 
interesting in connection with the portrait of Shakspeare known as 
“the Chandos.” One of the grounds of objection taken to the authen- 
ticity of that portrait of the immortal bard was, that it was represented 
with an ear-ring, a plain gold one; and he related the incident to shew, 
while looking at the portrait of Charles I., that jewels and gems were 
commonly worn about the head as ornaments in that period. This was 
further evidenced by the “ Sir Walter Raleigh” in the National Gallery. 
Before leaving the Cedar Drawing-room, Mr. Scharf mentioned Vandyck’s 
fondness for what artists knew as his “ brown yellows,” particularly 
observable in the curtains he introduced into his earlier pictures, but. 
not so much seen in those he painted after his going to Genoa. 

In the Gilt Drawing-room he next reviewed the leading character- 
istic of Ignatius Loyola, by Rubens, Robert Bertie, Earl of Lindsay, by 
Jansen, and that supposed to be Machiavelli. There was a portrait 
bearing the name of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, very different to 
others he had seen, which represented him as an old grey-headed man, 
such in fact as he would look towards the close of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. This portrait was that of a comparatively young man. The 
full-length portrait of Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I., was one of 
Vandyck’s happiest efforts of ‘ three-quarter” likenesses. The hands 
and arms were most exquisitely modelled. ‘ The Marquis Mirabella,” 
“Portrait of a Boy,” “The Earl of Northumberland,” and the “ Earl 
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of Strafford,’’ were all fine specimens of the style of the same great 
painter. There were other portraits of the Earl, but none with such 
fire and intelligence in the eye as this, which was certainly one of the 
most perfect and spirited to be found. b 

The portraits contained in the state bedroom and Lady Warwick’s 
boudoir were next briefly commented upon, Mr. Scharf remarking that 
he had seen one at Stratford, the previous day, very similar to that of 
Queen Anne in the former apartment, said to be by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; 
but the one at Stratford bore the signature of ‘‘ Moore,’’ who had exe- 
cuted several portraits now in Warwick Castle. 

Leaving the boudoir, Mr. Scharf retraced his steps to the entrance 
hall, and proceeded to the suite of apartments to be set apart for the 
use of the present Lord Broke. In the breakfast-room attention was 
directed to a view in Venice by Canaletti, as exhibiting the influence 
which must have been exerted upon the painter by his residence in 
England. Before he left his native country, all his landscapes were 
remarkable for the peculiar “ hardness” of his skies, but in the present 
instance there was a natural haziness in the atmosphere. After shewing 
the minute attention Canaletti had paid to the gondoias in this scene, 
he requested the visitors to return to the great hall, preparatory to 
visiting the crypts of the castle under the guidance of the Rey. Mr. 
Hartshorne. 

Before the visitors left the hall, the Lord Bishop of Oxford said he 
thought some expression should be made of the sense they must all 
entertain of the kindness and courtesy of the Earl of Warwick, in 
allowing those present to examine the pictures and other works of art. 
There was a time when these great repositories of art were, shut out 
from the gaze of the curious, and though that time had happily passed 
away, it was not the less their duty to express their feelings of gratitude 
and appreciation of the courtesy he had shewn them. As soon as the 
noble Earl knew it was the intention of the Institute to meet at Warwick 
this year, he expressed his desire to give them a cordial reception, and 
of hospitably entertaining them himself, but as Lord Leigh’s similar 
offer had already been accepted, the noble Earl found himself forestalled 
in these kind offices. The circumstance afforded the Institute a pleasant 
reflection ; they found the two leading men in the county striving which 
should be first in doing honour to them on the occasion of their visit, 
and they could not but feel grateful to both these noblemen. He felt 
sure the assembly would reciprocate the sentiment he expressed, when 
he said Lord Warwick was deserving their hearty thanks for throwing 
open the castle, and he trusted as his Lordship was not present it would 
be conveyed to him as the general expression of opinion on the part of 
the visitors that day. ° 

The Rev. J. R. Green said he thought they should not leave the hall 
without some reference being made to the famous Guy, whose story had 
been handed down to the present generation as a myth of the dark 
ages. Before coming to a conclusion on the subject, it would be well 
if they considered that whenever the same or very similar legends were 
associated with more than one person, there was some truth at the 
bottom of it, whatever it might be. The period of Guy’s existence 
was given at the porter’s lodge as ‘‘a thousand years ago,” which was 
a very safe one, certainly, for it carried them back, if they wanted to 
investigate into the subject, to a date antecedent to the Norman con- 
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quest, and very nearly before there was an “ealdorman” or earl of 
Mercia, who certainly might have performed the feats attributed to 
Guy. Now, about the time of the Conquest, Earl Leofric (husband of 
Lady Godiva) played a very important part in the affairs of the country, 
and particularly of these parts, as ruler of the province of Mercia; and 
it was a singular coincidence, he thought, that the same prodigious 
feats that were ascribed to Guy were also assigned to Simon, his con- 
temporary, and earl, governor, or king of Northumbria. It occurred to 
him as highly probable that a similar story obtained currency with 
reference to all the other so-called ‘‘earls” of that period, and that 
what was said of the prodigies accomplished by Guy really applied to 
Earl Leofric, but that in the course of time his name had been lost, and 
that of one of the Earls of Warwick substituted in its place. 

Mr. Bloxam said he could not allow the remarks of the rev. gentle- 
man to pass without making some comments on the subject. He had 
always considered the legend as derived from a French romance of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and in the fourteenth century there was 
a metrical version of it in that language. That was the earliest known 
version of the story that had been discovered. At that time Guy, or 
a prototype, was reputed to be a veritable living personage, his sword 
and coat of mail having formed the subject of a bequest in 1369. In 
a MS. of the fifteenth century, now at Magdalen College, Oxford, it is 
said there was a battle between Guy and some other person, and that 
some such contest was a matter of history, the weapons with which 
they fought being hung up in Winchester Cathedral after the affair. 
In the reign of King Henry VIII., a pension was granted for the 
preservation of Guy’s porridge-pot. In the early MSS., and in the 
history of “ The Renowned Guy of Warwick,” printed by Copeland 
about 1550, no notice whatever was taken of the legend now existing 
of Guy’s conflict with a dun cow, the first reference to which was made, 
he believed, in a play of the seventeenth century. Dr. Caius, who 
wrote De Bonasi Cornibus, mentioned having seen, about the year 
1552, a bone of a bonasus (cow) at Warwick Castle, in the place where 
the arms of Guy Earl of Warwick were kept. He also said he had 
seen what was reported to be the blade-bone of the shoulder of the 
same animal suspended over the north gate at Kenilworth, a rib being 
also hung up in the chapel at Guy’s Cliff. In 1636, the body-armour 
of Guy was exhibited at Kenilworth Castle; and his horse-armour, 
with his sword, dagger, and the “ rib of the dun cow,” at Warwick. 
Evelyn visited Warwick Castle in 1654, and saw a two-handed sword, 
staff, horse-armour, “‘ and other relics of Guy.” The armour exhibited 
as that of Guy consisted of a “ bassinet” of the time of Edward III., 
a breast-plate being partly of the period of the fifteenth century and 
partly of James I.; the sword was one of the reign of Henry VIII., 
and his ‘‘ staff” was an ancient tilting-lance, which in itself was very 
curious. “ Fair Pillisis slippers” were simply a pair of strap-irons of 
the fifteenth century, and the horse-armour belonged to the same 
period. Mr. Bloxam concluded by saying that he possessed the ori- 
ginal blade-bone of the dun cow, but that its similarity to a bone of 
‘a whale” was remarkable; and as to “the renowned Guy” of the 
legend, he believed he had no more existence than Mrs. Partington or 
Sam Slick. These remarks were received with interested attention, and 
finally with laughter, during which the visitors left, and returned to the 
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inner Court. The underground apartments were then visited, and Mr. 
Hartshorne pronounced the cryptical portion in perfect architectural 
keeping with the rest of the building, there being no trace of a style 
earlier than that of Edward III. 

At 2 o'clock, in accordance with an invitation given by Lord Leigh, 
the President, the members started for Stoneleigh Abbey, which stands 
in one of the most luxuriant and picturesque parts of the county. The 
Avon here flows through fertile meadows, and the mansion is situated 
in the midst of a noble park, well wooded and well stocked with deer. 
A few remains in the rear of the present building and an old gateway, 
are all that now exist of the structure raised shortly after the dissolution 
of the monastery. Henry II. founded the abbey in 1154, for a monas- 
tery of Cistercian monks. At the Dissolution it was granted to Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, from whose heirs it came, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, into the possession of Sir Thomas Leigh, Lord Mayor 
of London, whose second son Thomas was honoured with the title 
of a baronet at the first creation of that order, and whose great-grandson, 
also Thomas, for his faithful adherence to King Charles I. was created 
a peer of the realm, by the title of Baron Leigh of Stoneley. Stone- 
leigh Abbey, as it now exists, was built a hundred years ago by Ed- 
ward, Lord Leigh. ‘The objects of archeological interest now remain- 
ing there are comparatively very few, but the present noble lord has 
declared that he shall endeavour to preserve the little that still exists. 
The visitors, before sitting down to luncheon, were invited to walk 
through the principal rooms in Lord Leigh’s house. The walls are 
covered with gems of the painter’s art, and the ceilings with ex- 
quisite bassi-relievi. 

Later in the day a visit was paid to Kenilworth, under the guidance 
of the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne. On the way thither the party had their 
attention called to a monument on Blacklow-hill indicating the spot 
where Piers Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, was beheaded. The monu- 
ment bears the following inscription :—* In the hollow of this rock was 
beheaded on the Ist day of July, by barons lawless as himself, Piers 
Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, the minion of a hateful King, in life and 
death a memorable instance of misrule.” A beautiful glimpse of Guy’s 
Cliff, the seat of the Hon. C. B. Percy, was obtained from the turnpike- 
road, an avenue of cedar and other trees leading thence to the mansion. 

At Kenilworth the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne gave a sketch of the history 
of the castle, referring especially to the imprisonment of Edward II. in 
it before he was murdered in Berkeley Castle. He said he believed the 
keep was erected in the reign of King John, the outer wall in the time 
of Henry III., the whole range of buildings on the east in the middle 
of the reign of Edward II., and Leicester’s building in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The parish church, a very ancient structure, was next 
visited under the guidance of the Hon. and Rev. Chandos Leigh. The 
original entrance was under an old Norman arch on the west side of 
the tower. ‘There are no ancient monuments in this church, except 
one of white marble, by Westmacott, at the east end of the chancel, to 
the memory of Caroline, wife of Richard Gresley, who died in 1817. 
This is a very beautiful piece of sculpture. 

Adjoining the churchyard are the ruins of the ancient monastery, 
founded and richly endowed for religious canons in 1122 by Geoffrey 
de Clinton, “ for the redemption of his sins and the good estate of King 
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Henry I. and his own wife and children.” He endowed it with all the 
woods and lands he had in the parish of Kenilworth, except a small 
portion he reserved for his cattle and park. Godfrey, his son, granted 
the monastery a tenth of whatever property might be brought to his 
castle, whether to his kitchen, larder, granary, &c. According to the 
survey taken in the 26th of Henry VIII., the revenues of Kenilworth 
Abbey were valued at £553 15s. 4d.—a great income in those. days. 
Some small fragments of the walls and gateway are all that remains 
of what was once a magnificent structure. 


July 28. Visit to Coventry. 


A large party proceeded by railway to Coventry, and on reaching 
St. Mary’s Hall they were welcomed by the Mayor and Corporation. 
A temporary museum had been formed in the Hall, regarding part of 
which the Mayor spoke as follows :— 


* A small portion of our muniments haying been examined by Dr. Howard and 
by Mr. Doggett, during the last two years, 1 have desired a selection to be made 
from them for your inspection. ‘The great bulk, however, still remains unknown 
even to ourselves. In the cross case on my left hand will be found a collection of 
royal autographs of early date, and some of them I believe are of great rarity. 
With these, and in the cross case to my right, is arranged a series of autograph 
letters of the nobility and gentry during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
In the centre of the latter case, and surrounding Cardinal Wolsey’s autograph, is 
a selection of autographs of many of the clergy, amongst which will be found 
autographs of Laud, Juxon, and Prideaux, and a letter of Baxter, the great Non- 
conformist divine, which greatly deserves attention. A selection of letters of 
Charles I. to the corporation, and to the ancient guilds of the city, is in the long 
case on my right; they commence with a charter of Ranulph, Earl of Chester, of 
the time of Henry I., or Stephen. In the same case are arranged several books 
belonging to some of the old city companies. In the case on the opposite side of 
the Hall is an inventory of the city plate, taken in 1442. I regret to say that 
with the exception of one punch-ladle, long since laid up in ordinary, but bearing 
all the tokens of hard service, this is the only shape in which the city plate can be 
laid before you. Next to this-inventory is the register of the brothers and sisters 
of the Trinity Guild, open at a page in which occurs a very early mention of the 
name of Shakespeare. Following the register comes the Leet Book, beginning at 
the time of Henry V. A selection of deeds to which interesting seals are appended, 
and dating from the time of Edward, is also displayed in this case. As it is 
intended that the exhibition should be opened to the citizens, I have thought fit 
to shew as complete a series as could be found of the autographs of my predecessors 
down to the middle of the last century. I anticipate that this portion of the 
exhibition will be of considerable local interest.” 


Lord Neaves and Mr. Beresford Hope replied to the Mayor’s wel- 
come, and Mr, Bloxam referred at some length to the various paintings 
in the hall, and objects of interest in the city, and alluded briefly to 
the names of several local celebrities. 

Among the most noticeable documents in the museum were the fol- 
lowing :—A letter from Anne Boleyn to the Mayor, &c., dated Green- 
wich, September 7, 1534, announcing the birth of the Princess, after- 
wards Queen Elizabeth ; letters from Prince Arthur, enclosing a bill of 
complaint, and relating to other matters; from the celebrated Non- 
conformist divine, Richard Baxter, to the Mayor, dated July 15, 1658, 
thanking the city for their present to him, and sending a new edition of 
his book; from Robert Beake to Leonard Piddock, dated March 28, 
1687, giving an interesting account of the public feeling at that critical 
period; from Queen Elizabeth to the Mayor, &c. (dated 1570), re- 
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specting the arrival at Coventry of Mary Queen of Scots, and ordering 
them to obey the direction of the Earls of Shrewsbury and Huntingdon ; 
letters from Henry VIII. to the Mayor, &c., dated January 30, 1511, 
ordering a hundred harnessed men to be at Greenwich, and (May, 


-1514) a second hundred to be mustered at Coventry; and (November, 


1526) remitting the punishment of certain persons in Coventry, and 
ordering offenders against the peace and slanderers against the heads of 
the city to be sent to Cardinal Wolsey; and (about 1538) conveying 
curious directions to the Mayor and Magistrates relating to the late 
change in religion; an order from James I. to the Mayor, &c. (1611), 
concerning persons standing to receive the Sacrament; letter from 
Richard III. to the Mayor, &c. (1485), requesting his messengers 
from the western parts of the kingdom to be forwarded and assisted ; 
and a large number of other letters of rare interest, which we have not 
space to enumerate. There were also some very valuable historical 
paintings, and some beautiful examples of the Coventry ribbon trade 
during various periods of its history. Messrs. Skidmore and Co., 
the manufacturers of the Hereford and Lichfield screens, exhibited 
samples of working in iron, brass, and the precious metals. 

After spending some time in inspecting this collection, the visitors 
proceeded to St. Michael’s Church, which Sir Christopher Wren once 
pronounced to be a masterpiece of art. The spire rises 308 ft. in height, 
and the tower is 136 ft. from the base to the battlements. On gaining 
the altar, a seat was mounted by Mr. Bloxam, who said he was quite 
unprepared to give a formal address, as he had not gone through the 
church with the view of saying anything, beyond just drawing attention 
to the edifice. He remembered it a few years ago in a very different 
arrangement, with its galleries of the seventeenth century, and the in- 
terior divided differently, and, in some respects, more interesting than 
now. It was a fine church, mostly of the fifteenth century, some por- 
tions being, perhaps, a little earlier. It was one of the largest parish 
churches in England. There were a series of carved stalls, of the sub- 
sellia or miserere class, which contained some carvings, representing 
the “ Dance of Macabre,” or the “‘ Dance of Death.’’ He also indicated 
two or three monuments of comparatively modern date, which were 
very interesting. The glass was of the fifteenth century, and the 
colours remarkably good. 

Mr. Skidmore, being called upon, remarked that the church had been 
considerably altered, All that was designed had not been completed, 
and one of the greatest and finest features was undeveloped yet. There 
was a fine open lantern tower, the door leading into it being remarkably 
small, so that a person was almost obliged to stoop to enter; and then, 
on getting into the interior, the effect was magnificent. The organ, 
which now obstructed the view of the tower, would, he hoped, be re- 
moved some day, when all the alterations were completed. There for- 
merly existed a screen across where the altar-rails now were, and the 
windows were slightly hidden. This was a decided advantage, because 
it gave dignity to the altar, and added beauty to the windows, which 
was not so much realized now that they were exposed. It was a large 
fine church now, but still it did formerly possess elements of beauty 
which it does not exhibit at present. 

Mr. Beresford Hope remarked that the church was interesting in the 
history of social architecture, exemplifying what they found very com- 
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monly in the churches chiefly in Flanders and the Low Countries, but 
which was comparatively rare in England. It was a very large, hall- 
shaped parish church, which grew up in the manufacturing communities 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and it was the more curious 
because it was of a conventual use. Here, as in the church at Bury St. 
Edmunds, there was a cathedral in the churchyard. This was not only 
a fashionable parish church, but—with reverence he spoke it—it was the 
Covent Garden of England. Inthe church the famous series of plays 
called **' The Coventry Mysteries” were acted. They would notice the 
great breadth of the church, and could quite understand how the spirit 
of the old dramatist of sacred events and Bible history would at the 
same time build a church of this sort for great popular religious cere- 
monials and plays. Mr. Bloxam said some of the dresses used in the 
“Mystery” plays were now in the possession of Mr. Staunton, of War- 
wickshire. 

The remains of the cathedral were next visited. 'These have been 
within the last few years partially laid bare. They are in a churchyard 
close to Trinity Church. When the sees of Coventry and Lichfield 
were united, this cathedral was taken down. Mr. Bloxam stated that 
the work exhibited, which was of the thirteenth or early part of the 
fourteenth century, consisted of portions of the western front, remains 
of the large tower, which was external to the aisle, and a part of the nave. 
Mr. Beresford Hope observed, that the buttresses of the west end were 
semi-octagonal, and placed diagonally. The church had three spires, 
and the fact of the towers being external would indicate that this was 
finer than Lichfield. He reminded them that until the incorporation of 
the see with that of Lichfield, they were called the sees of Coventry 
and Lichfield. 

Trinity Church was afterwards inspected. The entire height of this 
spire is 237 ft.; the tower being 99 ft., and the upper portion 138 ft. 
The ancient stone pulpit is supposed to be the finest in the kingdom. 
In 1831 a fresco was discovered above the western arch, and under the 
tower, which represented the “‘ Last Judgment.” Here, on the visitors 
grouping themselves about the altar, Mr. Skidmore was called up. He 
said there were indications of a screen having once gone across the 
church, and the walls had been entirely covered with illuminations. The 
pulpit had once been enriched with silver and gold ornamentation, and 
was very fine. When the Norman bishop came to Coventry Cathedral 
he did the best he could for himself, and scraped from one of the beams 
a great quantity of silver, with which it had been plated. This was 
a scraping age. ‘There was an impression that having got rid of the 
paint and whitewash from the walls, the proper thing to have was a 
plain stone wall. This was not the case in former times; the walls of 
the church were covered with paintings. The font was an exact re- 
storation of what it was in olden time, but now offered a singular contrast 
to the bare walls of the church: this was the only relic of what the 
church was in former times. The tower was originally a lantern tower. 
The chancel was not true with the nave. 

The remains of the White Friars, which have been incorporated with 
the Union Workhouse, next engaged attention. The portions of the 
most interest were the ambulatory, the dormitories, and the oval win- 
dow from which it is said Queen Elizabeth, in very uncomplimentary 
thyme, ending, ‘ Good lack, what fools ye be !”’ replied to a one-verse 
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poetical address from the Mayor of Coventry. Mr. Bloxam mounted 
a table in the ambulatory for the purpose of addressing the visitors. 
He said they were then in the most interesting structure of any in the 
city of Coventry. The architecture was exceedingly rich, of the four- 
teenth century. It was part of one of the ancient monastic institutions 
of White Friars. The ambulatory was divided into two parts by piers. 
The church which went at right angles to the left of the building they 
were in, was, on the suppression of the monasteries, purchased by a very 
noted man in the county, Mr. Boughton, of Cawstor, and with the re- 
mains he built himself a house. Sir William Dugdale described the 
house as the finest in the country. The ancient refectory went at right 
angles beside the church. There were also a chapter-house and prior’s 
lodgings there. The ancient dormitory which was above them was 
still used for that purpose, which, he believed, was the only instance of 
the kind in the kingdom. He hoped the buildings would remain as 
they were for many centuries; they were of the most interesting of any 
in the city of Coventry. 

At the close of Mr. Bloxam’s remarks the excursionists proceeded to 
the Corn Exchange, where luncheon was served; and in the afternoon, 
Ford’s Hospital, a fine specimen of carved oak building of the fifteenth 
century ; St. John’s Church, a singular cruciform structure, of different 
styles of architecture; Bond’s Hospital, and the Grammar School, 
where Sir W. Dugdale is said to have received his education, were also 
examined, 

In the evening a conversazione was held in the temporary Museum 
in the Corn Exchange, Warwick. The collection, which was allowed 
to be one of the finest ever made in connexion with the Institute, was 
most tastefully arranged by Mr. Charles Tucker, F.S.A., but we have 
room for only the very briefest allusion to its contents. Among these 
may be mentioned no fewer than four copies of the first edition of 
‘‘Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, pub- 
lished according to the True Originall Copies,’ in folio, 1623. They 
were of various degrees of completeness, the most so being those be- 
longing to A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. The others are respectively 
the property of Lord Leigh, the Rev. J. Fuller Russell, F.S.A., and 
the library of Dr. Williams. Of the fourth edition there were also four 
copies: two belonging to Lord Leigh and Mr. Beresford Hope, a third 
sent by Her Majesty the Queen, and remarkably interesting for its 
having on a fly-leaf the autograph and motto of King Charles I. :— 


- 


“ Dum spiro spero. 
C. R.” 


—who gave it to Sir Thomas Herbert, one of his grooms of the bed- 
chamber, as appears by a second inscription :— 
* Ex dono sereniss’ Regis Car. 
servo suo humilis. 
T. Herb’to.” 
It was afterwards sold at Dr. Mead’s sale for £2 12s. 6d. to Dr. Anthony 
Askew; at Dr. Askew’s sale in 1775 for £2 10s. to George Stevens; 
at Stevens’s sale to the library of King George III. ; and the same fly- 
leaf contains also the autographs of the royal librarians, Fred. Aug. 
Barnard, and J. H. Glover. There was a fourth copy of the same 
edition, which is valuable as having all the various readings of the first 
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folio written in the margin by Mr. William Combes of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, to whom it formerly belonged, exhibited by Mr. J. Gough 
Nichols. There were also two copies of both the folios of 1664 and 
1685 from the libraries of Mr. Beresford Hope, and the Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell. The latter exhibited five of the quartos—‘* A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” 1600; “Sir John Oldcastle,” 1600; “‘ King Lear,” 
1608; ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 1619; and the *“ Taming of the 
Shrew,” 1619. Mr. Fuller Russell was, as usual, a contributor of 
many other early specimens of typography. Mr. C. Holte Bracebridge 
exhibited the Policronicon, fol. 1495; Lord Dormer, the Stultifera 
Navis, 8vo., Augsburg, 1497; Sir Thomas Winnington, Bart., the 
original edition of Queen Elizabeth’s Entertainment at Kenilworth. 

Mrs. Perry, of Warwick, exhibited some specimens of the press of 
Baskerville of Birmingham, from which were issued the best specimens 
of fine printing ever produced in Warwickshire. 

Mr. O’Callaghan sent from his collection the autographs of Michael 
Angelo, St. Vincent de Paul, the Chevalier Bayard; the Popes Leo X., 
Clement VII., Paul IIJ.; Martin Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Cran- 
mer, Galileo, Kepler, Newton; Louis XVI., Gustavus Vasa, Sir John 
Fastolf (Shakespeare’s Falstaff), Dugdale, Camden, Charles I. and 
James I., Cromwell, Queen Elizabeth, and others, all accompanied by 
portraits. There were also volumes of autograph letters of the Queen 
of Bohemia, Erasmus, Beza, Zwingle, Prince Rupert, and of other 
famous historical personages, many of them of much interest intrin- 
sically and by reason of the celebrity of the writers. 

Another exhibition, by Mr. Nichols, was a volume of drawings from 
one of the copies of “'The Rous Roll,” or history of the earls of War- 
wick by John Rous. The drawings were different from those in the 
edition edited by Mr. Courthope from the roll in the College of Arms. 

The charters, &c., exhibited formed a very valuable collection. The 
Corporation of Warwick exhibited royal charters of Henry VIII., 
Philip and Mary, Charles II., and William. There were also numerous 
original documents relating to grants of lands, bearing seals, and dated 
in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries: among them an 
indenture (39 Edward III.) concerning disputes which had arisen be- 
tween the mayor and commonalty of Coventry, and the prior and con- 
vent of Coventry, as to certain moats and bounds in the town. 

Enamels were very numerously and splendidly represented, no less 
than forty-four pieces being contributed by the Earl of Warwick, and 
about thirty by Mr. Edward Greaves, M.P. A dish and cover, the 
subject being the conversion of St. Paul, by Susanne Court, and four 
plaques, relating the history of Cupid and Psyche, by Leonard Limousin 
(after Mare Antonio and Raffaele), are perhaps among the most beau- 
tiful specimens extant, the latter especially being set in enamel frames 
of very elegant design. Among the Earl of Warwick’s collection is a 
set representing the occupations of the twelve months, by Martin 
Courtois (1550). There are also two very fine specimens of English 
enamelling in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the shape of two candle- 
sticks. Another interesting specimen of enamel consists of the lower 
part of a ciborium, with six subjects, executed probably in Lorraine 
about 1200. It is nearly the same in design and detail as the one be- 
longing to Mr. Bruce, given by Mary Queen of Scots to one of his an- 
cestors, and recently figured in the “ Archeological Journal.” The 
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oldest specimen illustrating the art of enamelling was exhibited by Mr. 
J. Webb: this consists of the base of a vase of Roman workmanship. 
Nor must we omit to mention a unique portrait of Francis I., by Leonard 
Limousin. Among Mr. Greaves’ enamels, a tazza by Jean Courtois 
(1550), a plaque of the Crucifixion by Pierre Reymond, and another of 
the building of the Temple, by Jean Court (dit Vigier), were much ad- 
mired. Lastly must we notice, in the Webb collection, an oval plaque, 
in the style of Etienne de Laune, probably by Martin Courtois; and, 
in the Charlecote collection, an oval plague—the subject, Judith and 
the head of Holofernes—by Jean Court. A very fine silver-gilt morse 
(used to fasten the cope), with a beautiful border enriched with pearls, 
representing in its centre the Adoration of the Magi, under a rich 
canopy, was exhibited by Mr. Webb. 

Among the carvings in ivory was a specimen of Byzantine carving of 
the thirteenth century, representing St. John Baptist, St. Andrew, St. 
Stephen, St. Philip, and St. Thomas, exhibited by Mr. John Webb, who 
sent also a devotional tablet of the thirteenth century, and of very fine 
execution. The Rev. J. Fuller Russell, too, contributed largely to this 
section. 

Among the miscellaneous objects exhibited was a case of electro- 
types of coins, illustrating the various periods and schools of Greek art, 
by Mr. R. Ready; some Greek helmets, in remarkable preservation, by 
Mr. Bloxam ; and others, English, of the twelfth century, by the Earl 
of Warwick. Rare or curious specimens of bijouterie were sent by Mr. 
O. Morgan, M.P., the Hon. R. Curzon, the Hon. W. Egerton, Mr. J. 
Webb, Mr. H. Farrer, and Mr. Bowyer. Weapons of offence and de- 
fence, and curious pieces of armour of all periods in steel, were dis- 
tributed throughout the room, and added much to the interest of the 
collection. At Lichfield the members of the Institute saw the ancient 
gun which placed Lord Broke hors de combat ; here were exhibited his 
blood-stained doublet and gauntlets. Of the same class of objects was 
the dagger (exhibited by the Earl of Denbigh) with which Felton 
killed the Duke of Buckingham. A portion of Scott’s MS. of “ Kenil- 
worth,” contributed by Mr. D. Laing, and a piece of embroidery by 
Amy Robsart, were of especial interest. 

Sir William Throckmorton sent a remarkable painting on canvas, 
dated 1596. It appears to have been formed originally to comme- 
morate the martyrdom of his ancestor Thomas Throckmorton, and his 
friends of the Church of Rome, during the years 1590 to 1596, when 
the Government deemed it necessary to restrain their personal freedom 
for a few months during every year, and then released them bound to 
good behaviour under bonds of the sum of £2,000. The picture shews 
seven columns of persons who were confined in several prisons in the 
diocese of Ely, together with the armorial shield of each. The upper 
part of the painting is a copy of the “ Tabula Eliensis,” a very ancient 
picture in Ely Cathedral, in which the knights of William the Conqueror 
are associated with the monks of that church, their portraits being given 
in circular medallions, each accompanied by a shield of arms. These 
are continued by similar medallions of the English sovereigns down to 
Queen Elizabeth, and her three contemporary bishops. 

Besides the tapestries, the walls of the Corn Exchange were hung 
with a most valuable collection of pictures, lent by the different county 
famiies. Great admiration was excited by the portrait of the Duchess 
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of Feria, in the style of Paris Bordone or Zucchero, This picture is 
still in possession of the Dormer family, for whom it was painted. 
Among the other portraits were Prince Henry (afterwards Henry VIII.), 
by Geronomi Diodati; the Princess Sophia, mother of George I.; a very 
fine full-length portrait of the Queen of Bohemia, “Queen of Hearts,” 
wife of Frederick V., Elector Palatine, whose portrait was also in the 
collection. The series of portraits of Queen Elizabeth required the 
Salisbury one and others to make it complete. The Corporation of 
Warwick also exhibited a portrait of Henry VIII. The Leigh family 
were represented, among others, by a portrait of Sir Thomas Leigh, 
Lord Mayor of London; and, of the first Lords Leigh, William Lord 
Brooke, who was killed at Edgehill, was also represented. 

Mr. John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., exhibited two volumes of the 
drawings of Mr. John Carter (formerly draughtsman to the Society of 
Antiquaries), being vols. iv. and xxii. of the entire series, which is now 
in Mr. Nichols’s possession. They contained the drawings of St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry, and other places of interest in that city and Warwick, 
made at Kenilworth Castle, &c., in the years 1782 and 1800. He also 
exhibited a large folio of water-colour drawings made by Carter from 
the remarkable tapestry of the fifteenth century which formerly deco- 
rated the upper end of the same hall, and of which a more modern and 
careful representation (but on a smaller scale), made a few years since 
by Mr. Scharf, F.8.A., was contributed by that gentleman. 


July 29. Visrr to Licurrenp CATHEDRAL. 


The members of the Institute travelled by railway to Lichfield, on 
reaching which they were received by the Mayor and Corporation in 
the Guildhall, which is a noble apartment, and occupies the site of the 
hall of the Palace erected by Bishop Langton circa 1300. Here Pro- 
fessor Willis gave a lecture on the Cathedral, preparatory to a visit in 
the afternoon. 

He commenced by remarking that a few years ago—he was a bad one 
to remember dates, and therefore he always spoke indefinitely in allud- 
ing to past events—in the course of some excavations that were being 
made in the work of the restoration of the cathedral, it happened that 
the workmen came upon the foundation of some old walls connected 
together, and it was plain that these were the remains of ancient 
churches that had stood on the foundations of the present cathedral. 
This was not an uncommon fact, but rather the contrary. With the 
assistance and co-operation of one of the canons of the cathedral he 
had been able to trace out these old foundations, and he exhibited 
a drawing shewing their extent and character. For full information on 
this subject he referred his hearers to the ‘ Archeological Journal,” 
in which publication particulars of these discoveries had been given. 
According to his usual practice on these occasions, he would first give 
them an account of the history of the cathedral, and of its present state, 
and then would point out to them in the cathedral itself the character- 
istics which would enable them to divide the building into the different 
stages of its erection. The learned Professor then described the various 
parts of the building, as he subsequently pointed them out to the visitors 
at the cathedral. The nave was of a different style to the eastern end 
of the building, and some portions of it were so mach like Westminster 
Abbey as to lead to the opinion that both were built about the same 
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time. Unfortunately, the historical documents connected with Lichfield 
Cathedral were very meagre, and they had little to depend upon for 
correct information in this respect. After some discursive remarks on 
the architecture of the present building, Professor Willis shewed the 
course of the old foundations. and said that great difficulty had been 
experienced in tracing them with accuracy, on account of their having 
been partially destroyed both in making burial-places and at the time 
when the restorations were carried on there, and excavations were made 
for laying down pipes for a heating apparatus for the cathedral. The 
patron saint of the cathedral was St. Chad, and the shrine of the saint 
once stood in the Lady-chapel. They all knew how the cathedral had 
been defaced by the Puritans in the time of the Civil War. The cathe- 
dral had, in fact, been attacked and defended as a fortress, and con- 
sequently suffered great dilapidation at that time. Having spoken of 
the different portions of the building as they existed before the restora- 
tion carried out by Wyatt, the learned Professor commented on certain 
parts of those, restorations, expressing his disapproval of the plan of 
throwing open the whole building from end to end, and of putting the 
organ out of sight, where, also, it could only be heard imperfectly. 

Mr. C. Winston next read a paper on the Ancient Stained Glass in the 
windows of the Cathedral. This glass was brought from the Abbey of 
Herckenrode, in Belgium, and was manufactured in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, at a time when the art of glass-staining was considered to be at 
the highest point of perfection. Mr. Winston considered that, beautiful 
as these specimens were, they were not so effective in their present 
position, at least some of them, as they would have been in the situa- 
tions for which they were originally designed. 

The Rey. Mr. Andrews then made some remarks on the remains of 
the old Palace at Lichfield, which with some diligence he had traced 
out; and, in a drawing which he had prepared, he pointed out the 
situation of the various parts of the old building. 

An adjournment then took place for luncheon, after which they re- 
paired to the cathedral, and were conducted round the building by Pro- 
fessor Willis, who pointed out its architectural features, and illustrated 
his remarks of the morning. He shewed how the pointed architecture 
of more modern dates had been engrafted on the original Norman. The 
central or rood-spire having been thrown down in the Civil War by the 
artillery of the besiegers, was rebuilt in the time of Bishop Hackett or 
his successor. The open screen by Skidmore, of Coventry, was of similar 
character to that placed last year in Hereford Cathedral,‘and which was 
shewn at the Exhibition of 1862. The restorations at Lichfield were 
completed in 1861, and the cathedral re-opened on the 22nd of October 
in that year. 

Before leaving the cathedral, special attention was drawn to the 
stained glass and to the monuments, the latter including Chantrey’s 
celebrated sleeping children, and his praying Bishop Ryder. The stained 
glass was purchased at Liege, in Germany, having once formed part of 
the treasures of a Cistercian Abbey there. It was similar to that in the 
Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. 

On the invitation of the Ven. Archdeacon Moore, M.A., many of the 
visitors afterwards proceeded to his house, on the east of the cathedral 
close, to see the barrel of the gun with which Lord Broke was shot at 
the siege of Lichfield, by Dyott, a man both deaf and dumb. 
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At the evening meeting at Warwick, under the presidency of the 
Dean of Chichester, a learned paper “On Foreign Mosaics,” by Dr. 
Wollaston, of Stafford, was read, which was followed by an address 
from Dr. Collingwood Bruce, upon “ Incised Markings upon some Rocks 
in Northumberland and elsewhere.” The paper was illustrated by draw- 
ings and gutta-percha impressions, and was in substance as follows. 

Curious incised markings occur abundantly on the hills on the north 
of Northumberland, consisting, for the most part, of a circular de- 
pression surrounded by concentric circles. Considerable varieties of 
form, however, exist. His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, con- 
ceiving that the examination of them by the learned might eventually 
contribute some valuable information respecting the early occupants of 
this country, had given directions to have the whole of those found in 
Northumberland drawn and engraved. By permission of his Grace, 
Dr. Bruce exhibited several of the original drawings that had been pre- 

ared, and a number of the engraved plates. That these markings 

belonged to the period usually denominated the Ancient British, Dr. 
Bruce contended, was evident from the fact that they occurred on the 
stones of ancient cists, or on the surface of rocks in the immediate 
vicinity of ancient British camps and villages. He had recently ex- 
amined extensive groups of these markings in Argyleshire, where there 
were no Roman remains, and where every species of Celtic antiquities 
abounded. The skulls found in the cists were Celtic, and the imple- 
ments (which were very scanty) were chiefly stone weapons. Jn en- 
deavouring to find out the meaning of the markings, it was desirable to 
ascertain the circumstances with which they were associated. They 
seemed to have some relation to the burial of the dead. They were 
found, as we have already seen, upon the stones of graves; and in the 
cases where they were carved upon the native rocks, numerous graves 
were found in the vicinity. In Argyleshire he had found them upon 
standing stones, at the base of which burials had taken place. 

As to the meaning of these markings, we were yet scarcely in a posi- 
tion to hazard a guess. Various opinions had been given. Some 
thought that they were plans of camps. They do not, however, re- 
semble the camps that are near them. Some conceive that they are 
simply indicative of eternity, and shadow forth the soul’s longing after 
immortality. Others think that they have an astronomical reference ; 
others, that they refer to sun-worship. Although considerable variety 
exists in them, there is not enough to admit of the supposition that they 
are hieroglyphical representations. Dr. Bruce said that the channel in 
which his own mind was running at present, led him to conjecture that 
they might be found to have a reference to the new state of being on 
which the soul entered at death, and that the development of that new 
existence might be supposed to be facilitated by the engraving of these 
characters upon the stones of the tomb, or of some rock in its vicinity. 
The time, however, had not yet come for expressing an opinion, but 
he trusted that all who took an interest in the investigation would aid 
him by supplying any information or suggestion which they thought 
might be useful. 


(To be continued.) 
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BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ieswicn Conernss, Aue. 8—18. 


Monday, Aug. 8. The business was commenced by a meeting of the 
officers and committees at the Town-hall, the mayor of Ipswich (G..0. E. 
Bacon, Esq.) in the chair, when the arrangements for the several excur- 
sions, &c. were finally agreed upon. The general assemblage, amount- 
ing to upwards of 150 members and visitors, among whom were several 
ladies, which had taken place in the large-council chamber, was met by 
the committees, when Mr, Pettigrew, F.R.S., V.-P., and Treasurer of 
the Association, addressed the meeting. In the absence of Lord Hough- 
ton, ex-President of the Association, detained in Yorkshire by the 
arrival of some friends, which incapacitated him from attending at Ips- 
wich, Mr. P. said it devolved upon him, as the senior Vice-President, to 
introduce to them George Tomline, Esq., M.P., F.S.A., and to move 
that he do take the chair. In the presence of Mr. Tomline, and indeed 
to those to whom he is well known, it would be unnecessary for him, to 
make any observations as to the fitness of the selection that had been 
made, by enumerating the high and distinguished qualifications of Mr. 
Tomline to preside over the Association and regulate the proceedings 
of the Congress; but he might be permitted to congratulate, the mem- 
bers upon the appointment which had been made of one whose taste for 
and knowledge of literature, whose appreciation and judgment of works 
belonging to the Fine Arts, and. whose, general acquaintance. with 
science, so eminently fitted him to fulfil the duties of the presidential 
chair, In former times (Mr. P, continued) it was esteemed necessary 
at the commencement of the Congresses to point out the advantages 
arising from such meetings, and to urge upon those who attended them 
the services rendered to historical knowledge by the study of objects of 
antiquity. These meetings—the first of which he, could congratulate 
himself upon having attended at Canterbury in 1844, and the first ever 
held in this country—had been successfully followed in various counties 
by this Association and by other bodies, general and local, and had been 
productive of many volumes of important Transactions communicating 
useful knowledge; these results rendered any observations as to the 
value of such meetings altogether unnecessary; he should therefore 
no longer detain them from receiving the welcome of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Ipswich, but move that Mr, Tomline do take the chair 
—a proposition adopted by general acclamation. 

The Mayor said, before he called upon Mr. Tomline.to deliver his 
opening address he hoped the meeting would allow him, on behalf of 
the Aldermen and Councillors of the Corporation, to express the high 
sense they entertained of the honour conferred upon the town by the 
British Archeological Association in selecting Ipswich as the centre of 
the present annual Congress, Ipswich was a town of much antiquity, 
but he feared it did not possess many monuments of its antiquity which 
would prove very attractive to archeologists; still there were some few 
objects to which their attention would be drawn, and he said on behalf 
of the Corporation that he would be most happy, by the production of 
the ancient records and documents of the Corporation, or by any other 
means, to aid them in any researches and inguiries they might think fit 
to make. He could not but think that had this Association been insti- 
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tuted at an earlier period, many monuments of antiquity which have been 
destroyed would have been preserved. He hoped the Association would 
be able to pass an agreeable and pleasant week. 

Mr. Tomline then took the chair, and after returning thanks on the 
part of the Association to the Mayor and Corporation for their welcome 
to the ancient kingdom of East Anglia, where the Roman, the Saxon, 
and the Dane had left their footprints, proceeded, in an eloquent ad- 
dress, to laud archeological pursuits, and to indicate some of the many 
advantages that had accrued from the efforts of the Association since 
their first meeting at Canterbury, twenty years ago; among which were 
the formation of associated local societies, which aided materially to ad- 
vance the progress of knowledge. He took a comprehensive view of 
the connection of archeology with physical science, and of the mutual 
aid which they gave to each other. The rapid progress of knowledge 
at the present day, he observed, might be in a great degree attributed 
to the freedom of thought of the existing generation, for though our 
philosophers and men of science do not surpass, even if they equal, Plato 
or Galileo in intellectual capacity, they possess the advantage of greater 
intellectual freedom. 

Mr. Cobbold, M.P., moved, and Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., seconded, the 
thanks of the meeting to the President for his able and eloquent address. 
The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The Mayor directed the attention of the meeting to a relic of ancient 
times to be seen hanging at the top of the staircase of the Town-hall, 
It was a “ ducking-stool,” into which the female scolds of Ipswich were 
formerly fastened, and dipped into water to cool their angry passions. 

The meeting then broke up to attend R. M. Phipson, Esq., Hon. 
Local Secretary, in a survey of some of the principal objects in the town, 
commencing with the town library, upon which a paper had been pre- 
pared by Sterling Westhorp, Esq. The MSS. and printed books are 
temporarily placed in a room in the Town-hall, and the books were laid 
out for inspection during the week. 

The next place visited was Sparrowe’s House, kindly thrown open for 
the occasion by Mr. Haddock. Mr. Phipson said the oldest part of the 
house was a small chamber of the period of Henry VII. or early in 
Henry VIII.’s reign; but it had been for a long period closed and con- 
cealed, and was not discovered till 1801. When it was broken open 
a number of figures of angels, &c., were found to be distributed about 
the floor. The elaborately carved front of the house was built in 1567 by 
George Copping, but the house came into the hands of the Sparrowe 
family seven years later. The front, he said, was unique in design, for 
there was not one to be found like it even in Chester, and he gave an 
explanation of the emblems, &c., of the ornamentation. The house had 
remained the property of the Sparrowe family until the last of the name 
died two or three years ago, and now it belonged to Mr. J. C. Marsh- 
man, son-in-law of the late Mr. J. E. Sparrowe. After hearing Mr. 
Phipson’s account of the house the party repaired to the secret chamber, 
to the elaborately panelled oak room, &c., and afterwards examined the 
back of the house and exterior. 

The party then proceeded down St. Stephen’s-lane, examined in pass- 
ing the old carved corner-post at Mr. Silverstone’s shop at the bottom 
of Silent-street, and inspected Wolsey’s Gate, which Mr. Phipson in- 
formed the party was dated 1528, and was the only remaining portion 
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of the great college which Cardinal Wolsey took so much pride in 
establishing. 

The next place visited was Key Church, whose roof of double ham- 
mer-beams was admired, and where the "fine Pownder brass and’ the 
tomb of the charitable Tooley came in for examination and explanation. 
In this church Mr. Godwin took the opportunity of remarking that the 
roof wanted a little care on the part of the churchwardens to prevent its 
falling into decay ; and he also observed that Wolsey’s Gate required 
some attention. A promise was given that the attention of the church- 
wardens should be called to the subject, and Mr, KE. R. Turner, as owner 
of the property on which Wolsey’s Gate stands, expressed his willing. 
ness to fall in with the wishes of the town with regard to the mainte- 
nance of Wolsey’s Gate in its present condition. 

The party then took their course by Quay-street to St, Clement’s 
Fore-street, where they inspected the Neptune and other carved houses 
in this, which Mr. Phipson said must have been the High-street of the 
town in the days of the merchant princes of Queen Elizabeth’s days, 
They also entered the house opposite the Neptune, once the residence 
of Thomas Eldred, who sailed round the world with Cavendish, and ex- 
amined the fine carved chimney-piece and the panel-paintings repre- 
senting scenes in the life of the cireumnavigator. 

The picturesque park and fine old Tudor hall of Christchurch was 
the next place visited. The house, Mr. Phipson stated, stood upon the 
site of Trinity Priory; its back part was of the time of Edward VL., 
but its front was later. It came into the hands of the present family 
in 1735. The party were very kindly received by T. N. Fonnereau, 
Esq , and Mrs. Fonnereau, who accompanied them through the hall. 
It presents a fine specimen of an ancient baronial hall in a perfect state 
of preservation. ‘The interior is that of a splendid mansion of the 
Elizabethan days, with a large number of fine family portraits and 
pictures, among which is a valuable cartoon by Edward Smythe, re- 
presenting the death of Sir Philip Sidney. In one of the chambers is 
a bed on which Queen Elizabeth slept on one of her visits to Ipswich, 
on which is a beautiful coverlet worked by one of her Majesty's ladies 
in waiting. ‘The entrance hall is surrounded with a gallery, and the 
walls are ornamented with armour and ancient weapons of war, The 
capacious chimney-piece is decorated with sculpture, among which is 
the marble bust of a female, whose face is covered with a veil. That 
trick of the sculptor, which excited so much notice and admiration in 
the veiled figure at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and was then con- 
sidered a novelty in the art, had been practised in Italy two hundred 
years ago, for it is stated that an ancestor of Mr. Fonnereau brought 
the bust in question from Rome about that period. In the garden 
a small building was inspected, which has been supposed to have been 
a chapel in former times. 

The fine church of St. Margaret’s was next visited, and admired for 
its handsome enriched carved roof of double hammer-beams. 

The church of St. Mary Tower, in its half-restored condition, next 
occupied the attention of the company, and admiration was expressed 
for the style in which the work of restoration is being carried out. 
Time would not permit of further inspections, the hour for table d’héte 
having arrived. The meeting was numerous, and J. C. Cobbold, Esq., 
M.P., presided, supported by the Mayor, the President of the Associa- 
tion, officers, &c. 
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At half-past eight the party proceeded to the great council-chamber 
for the reading of papers, the Mayor taking the chair. 

J. R. Planché, Esq., Rouge Croix, and one of the Hon. Secretaries 
of the Association, read a paper ‘On the Earls of East Anglia,” ex- 
hibiting abundant proofs of elaborate research, in which he continued 
the subject of a former paper, read at the congress of the Association at 
Norwich in 1857. The principal object was to point out and endeavour 
to unravel the perplexities in which the genealogy of the earls of East 
Anglia is involved, and to expose some of the errors and contradictions 
that have been repeated again and again by historians. Commencing 
with Raoul de Gael, the companion of William the Conqueror, who is 
generally represented by ancient as well as by modern historians as an 
ungrateful traitor, Mr. Planché shewed that those representations were 
fallacious, and that, instead of being an adventurer and mere soldier of 
fortune, he was the son and heir of Radulphus, and held a legitimate 
claim to the earldom of East Anglia, and that he had been induced, like 
many other nobles and knights in the army of the Conqueror, to fight 
to win back his own lands from Saxon usurpers. His expulsion from 
the country was in fact a treacherous act of the king. Mr. Planché 
traced with great minuteness the descent of the earldom through the 
great family of Bigod to its connection with the royal family of England. 
It would appear that the earldom remained in the Crown, or was vacant, 
from the period of Raoul’s exile during the rest of the reign of William 
the Conqueror, and through the whole of the reigns of William Rufus 
and Henry I., for it is stated by Roger de Wendover that Hugh Bigod, 
son and heir of Robert Bigod, being present at the death of that monarch 
in Normandy, hastened back to England, and testified upon oath, before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, that King Henry willed upon 
his death-bed that Stephen, his nephew, and not the Empress Maud, 
his daughter, who had grievously displeased him, should succeed him 
on the English throne ; for which oath King Stephen, in the first year 
of his reign (1135) made that Hugh Earl of Norfolk. Mr. Planché 
having adverted to the origin of the family of Bygod or Bigot, as it is 
indifferently written, proceeded to examine the contradictory evidence 
of the genealogy of the family contained in various charters, court rolls, 
fine rolls &c., compared with the statements of former genealogists ; 
and shewed the extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, of reconciling 
the different authorities pointedly and humorously indicated at the 
conclusion of his paper. We have to exculpate the venerable Earl 
Hugh the First from the charge of having left three widows to deplore 
his loss, and account for his having died originally about 1136, and 
subsequently in 1177. We have to identify two Margarets, each the 
daughter of a Robert de Sutton, or accuse William Bigod of breaking 
the law which declares that a man shall not marry his grandmother. 
We have to decide whether the first Earl Roger was twice married, or 
whether the earls who succeeded him were the issue of Isabella de 
Warren, the wife he does not mention, or of Ida, the wife he acknow- 
ledges; and if the latter—who was she? And, lastly, we have to dis- 
cover the Hugh de Bigod, Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, who had the 
charge of the sea-coast of those counties in 1258, apparently during the 
lifetime of the second Earl Roger, who succeeded in 1225, and did not 
die before 1259, unless he was guilty of the same duplicity as his great 
grandfather, and died twice on purpose to puzzle us. “ It would be 
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absurd to suppose,” said Mr. Planché, “ that even the most: practised 
genealogist could follow the arguments, compare the dates, and con~ 
sider the points I have indicated during my reading them; and to the 
uninitiated in such mazy, and I may say hazy, matters, such an essay as 
mine can only appear an uninteresting mass of confusion. My apology 
for inflicting it upon you is, however, based upon the fact that to call 
the attention of general, as well as local, antiquaries to such stereotyped 
errors and contradictions, and prevent, as far as possible, the repetition 
of them, is a duty the importance of which must be held ‘as an atone- 
ment for its dryness. It is high time that something like a critical 
examination should take place of these Anglo-Norman pedigrees, which 
have been so complacently copied for centuries without hesitation. By 
their correction and illustration a flood of light will be poured upon the 
early annals of England, as well as on family history. Reasons will be 
found in the ties of kindred, or connection by marriage, for the recorded 
actions of the powerful nobles and gallant knights who flourished and 
fought in those still to us ‘dark ages,’ which now appear strange and 
unaccountable.” 

After a slight discussion relating to a tradition that Ipswich Castle 
was destroyed in 1176 owing to the dissatisfaction of Henry Hugh 
Bigod, Mr. Planehé, in reply to Mr. Phipson, observed that there were 
traces of the occupation of the Castle by the Bigods, and also of its de- 
struction while in their possession, but there was great confusion as to 
how many Hugh Bigods there were. 

Thanks having been voted to Mr. Planché for his paper, Edward 
Levien, Esq., F.8.A., was called upon for his communication on the 
manuscript collections relating to Suffolk in the British Museum, giving 
a detailed and valuable description of all the materials there collected 
elucidating the history of Suffolk. ‘The paper is calculated to be a most 
valuable guide to the British Museum on all subjects, historical, bio- 
graphical, topographical, or otherwise, relating to Suffolk. He con- 
cluded by saying that the collection to which he had drawn attention 
formed an embarras des richesses which would cost a vast deal of trouble 
to investigate, but which would afford materials for an excellent his- 
tory of Suffolk, which he thought ought to be written. 

The Mayor conveyed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Levien for 
his valuable paper, and said Bacon’s book on the Town Records, which 
had been alluded to by Mr. Levien, he hoped would be printed and cir- 
culated in the town. 

The proceedings for the next day were then announced, and the 
meeting was adjourned. 


Tuesday, Aug. 9. By special train, notwithstanding the state of the 
weather, the long-wished-for ‘rain descending steadily, a large party 
departed .to view the antiquities of Bury St. Edmunds. Reaching this 
town, carriages were in readiness to take the party to the Guildhall. 
Here they were received by the Mayor of Bury (H. Le Grice, Esq:), 
with the Town Clerk and several members of the Corporation, as well 
as the Ven. Lord Arthur Hervey, the President of the Suffolk Archwo- 
logical Institute. The reception took place in the Bury and West 
Suffolk Library, where were exhibited some interesting and beautifully 
illuminated manuscript books of ancient date which formerly belonged 
to the monastery. 
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The Mayor, before the reading of the papers was commenced, ad- 
dressed a few observations expressive of the pleasure which he and the 
other members of the Corporation, as well as the inhabitants of Bury, 
experienced at receiving the British Archzological Association. He 
trusted that they would have a pleasant reminiscence of their visit to the 
town, which presented many features of interest to the archeologist, two 
magnificent churches, and the remains of a monastery and of an abbey. 

The company then adjourned to the Sessions’ Court, where, in con- 
sequence of the unfavourable state of the weather, it was arranged 
Mr. Gordon Hills should give his explanations of the antiquities instead 
of at the churches, &c. The chair was taken by the Mayor. 

The Ven. Lord Arthur Hervey, on behalf of the Suffolk Archeolo- 
gical Society, cordially welcomed the British Archeological Association 
in Bury, to the interesting parts of which town they could perhaps best 
direct them. 

Mr. Gordon Hills then proceeded to address the meeting upon the 
antiquities of Bury. Bury appeared to be a place which owed its 
foundation to the Saxon kings. Sigbert, the king of the East Angles 
at the beginning of the seventh century, founded a monastery and 
dedicated a church (which appeared to be the first in the town) to 
St. Mary. Sigbert retired to the monastery, but at the request of his 
people resumed his royal rank, and fell in battle against the Mercians. 
Next, in the tenth century, King Edmund came to rule the East Angles. 
He also fell in battle against the Danes at the place now known as the 
village of Hoxne, where he was buried, and miraculous powers being 
attributed to his remains, they were afterwards removed to Bury, 
which was at that time called Beodericsworth. Having entered into the 
etymology of this name, Mr, Hills traced the history of the monastery 
at Bury and the church of St. Edmund, which gave the present name 
to the town, and where the body of St. Edmund, said to be incorrupt- 
ible, was preserved under the care of the canons of the church. The 
canons were accused of carelessness, and they were supplanted by the 
Benedictine monks, by whom another abbey church was built beside 
St. Mary’s, the building of which appears to have extended through the 
reign of William the Conqueror to that of Henry 1., in whose reign 
was pulled down the then existing church of St. Mary in order to 
extend the south transept of the abbey church: Abbot Anselm then 
erected St. Mary’s in the south-west part of the cemetery, where it now 
stands. Mr. Hills next spoke of the old church of St. Denys, built 
by Abbot Baldwin in the time of the Conqueror, but which Abbot 
Anselm took down for the extension of the west end of the abbey 
church. As a substitute for St. Denys he raised the church of St. 
James. A description of the monastery and its rise and decline was 
then given, as was also a very minute account of a riot which took 
place in the year 1327, when the mob had possession of the Abbey 
for three months, and destroyed a great part of the buildings. In 
conclusion, he said the Guildhall, in which they were assembled, was 
of considerable antiquity, and was given to the town as the Guild- 
hall in 1480. He also briefly alluded to Moyses-hall, now used as 
the Police-station. 

Mr. Tomline, on the part of the Association, returned their thanks to 
the Mayor and Corporation, and also to the Suffolk Archeological In- 
stitute, for the reception they had given them. 
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A move was then made to the magnificent church of St. Mary, which 
is considered one of the finest parish churches in the county. Here 
they were met by the Rev. J. Richardson, the incumbent. In the 
chancel, Mr. Gordon Hills proceeded to give a history and description 
of the church, which was built in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and is the representative of the first church of Beodericsworth. 
He called attention to the splendid roof of the nave, one of the most 
magnificent possessed by any parish church of England. The design 
of this roof was probably suggested by the fact of the church being that 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary: the numerous hammer- 
beams are ornamented with the figures of angels, saints, and martyrs 
—the hierarchy of heaven being thus represented. The moulding of 
the arches of the nave was very similar to that of St. James, but de- 
cidedly inferior, though the roof and clerestory were much finer. The 
fine stained glass windows were of modern execution. He alluded 
to the munificent subscription entered into by the people of Bury, 
when £6,000 was spent about the church, and he trusted that ex- 
ample would be followed, and the not very handsome pews, which now 
disfigure part of the nave, be replaced by benches. Mr. Hills then 
spoke of the monuments in the church, and alluded to the carved roof 
of the chancel. 

Of the Norman tower, which formed one of the entrances to the 
cemetery of the monastery, Mr. Hills gave a description. ‘The noble 
tower must be placed among the best specimens of Norman architecture 
now in existence. It stood exactly in front of the centre door of the 
west front of the abbey church. The tower was built in 1123 to 1148, 
by Abbot Anselm. 

St. James’ Church, which is now undergoing complete restoration, 
was next visited. Here, in place of the unsightly pews, of which 
Mr. Hills complained at St. Mary's, neat benches are being substituted, 
and a very handsome carved oak roof takes the place of the old plaster 
one. The church is the representative of the old church of St. Denys. 
The chancel shews some remains of work of the early part of the four- 
teenth century. The nave is considerably wider than that of St. Mary’s, 
and, as a whole, is more imposing as now seen. The church was begun 
to be rebuilt in the fifteenth century: its erection extended over 
about a hundred years, and was not completed till the reign of 
Edward V1. 

The Abbey gateway was the next point at which a stop was made. 
It was upon the site of the gateway destroyed by the rioters in 1327, 
and was built between that date and the year 1346. Mr. Hills pointed 
out the peculiarities of its architecture, and stated that over the entrance 
there was a large chamber intended as a guard-room, though it was 
a magnificent room for that purpose. Immediately outside there was 
formerly a moat with a drawbridge. 

The rain still continuing, neither the remains of the Abbot’s stables 
nor the interesting Abbot's bridge were visited, but the company at 
once went straight through the botanical gardens to the Abbot’s house, 
or the Palace, as it was usually called, which is close by the remains of 
the end of the north transept of the church. This part of the ruins are 
of about the twelfth century, and the most conspicuous parts are those 
of the Abbot’s house, of the refectory, and of the transept of the abbey 
church. J’rom the botanical gardens the party went to the garden of 
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Mr. John Greene, which occupies the site of the cloisters and part of 
the nave of the old church, the north wall of the church running 
through it. Thenge they went to the garden of Mr. Muskett, which oc- 
cupies the north and south transepts, the Lady-chapel, and choir of the 
old abbey church. A high mass of flint-work, which was the north-east 
pier of the central tower, has upon it a tablet, erected a few years ago, 
on which is the inscription :—‘‘ Near this spot, on the 20th November, 
a.p. 1214, Cardinal Langton and the Barons swore at St. Edmund’s 
Altar that they would obtain from King John the ratification of Magna 
Charta;” followed by some verses commemorative of the occasion, with 
the names and titles of the twenty-five barons who were appointed to 
enforce the observance of the charter. 

The company then adjourned to the “ Angel’? Hotel, where luncheon 
had been provided, at which the Mayor presided, upwards of one 
hundred being present. 

Mr. Tomline, the President, expressed the thanks of the Association 
to the Suffolk Archeological Insiitute and the inhabitants of Bury for 
the energy they had shewn in keeping the monuments of ancient history 
in the town in so perfect a state. The President of the Suffolk Institute 
was present, and to him he tendered their thanks. 

Mr. Gordon Hills, in seconding the vote of thanks, observed that it 
was very desirable that the two parts into which the remains of the 
nave and choir of the old church had been divided shonld be thrown 
into one. He understood that the site of the eastern part of the church 
was now for sale, and hoped there was a possibility of its being united 
under the same ownership as the western part. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Lord A. Hervey, in responding, said he agreed 
with Mr. Hills that it was desirable that the whole site of the ancient 
church should be thrown into one enclosure, and he hoped the British 
Archeological Association might visit the town again and find the sug- 
gestion carried out. He concluded by proposing “‘ Success to the British 
Archeological Association.” 

The toast was responded to by Mr. Tomline. 

Carriages were again called into requisition, and in a long line of 
vehicles the party set out for Hengrave Hall, the seat of Sir Thomas 
Gage, Bart., three or four miles from Bury. A few yards from the hall 
stands the small church, a curious-looking building, with a round tower, 
completely covered with ivy. The main building—in which, by the way, 
there is no vestige of pew or bench—may be described as consisting of 
a nave with a diminutive clerestory, a north aisle, and chancel. At 
the eastern part of the building are the fine tombs of several mem- 
bers of the Kitson family, which are in perfect preservation. In 
the north-east corner is a tomb, in the lower division of which is the 
effigy of the first Sir Thomas Kitson, a wealthy merchant of London, 
who built Hengrave Hall, and in the upper division are the effigies 
of his wife, and the Earl of Bath, whom she married after Sir Thomas’s 
death. In the opposite corner is the tomb of the second Sir Thomas 
Kitson and his two wives, one a member of the Paget family and 
the other of the Cornwallis; the effigies of all three are upon the 
tomb, which is surmounted with a very heavy and handsome canopy. 
There are also tombs of other members and connections of the Kit- 
son family, especially of the Darcies. Mr. Hills continued to act as 
cicerone, and briefly described the chief points of interest about the 
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church, stating that a church existed on this spot when the Domesday 
Book was compiled, but the present building was much later, the main 
part having been built by a knightly family, the De Hengraves, who 
lived in a hall which stood on the site of the present Hengrave Hall. 
Over the arches in the nave were the arms of St. Edmund, and 
those of the De Hengraves and of Edward the Confessor. They 
might safely conclude that some parts of the church were built in the 
sixteenth century, old materials being probably re-used. In 1580 the 
parish was united with that of Flempton, and since that time it had not 
been used for divine service, but only for the reception of the monuments 
of the family to whom the hall belonged, which he then pointed out. 
Before leaving the church, Mr. Roberts asked the company to examine 
the round tower, it being the only specimen of round towers which they 
would have the opportunity of seeing ; and he would on a future day read 
a paper upon round towers. 

Hengrave Hall was built, as Mr. Hills stated, by Sir Thomas Kitson, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and is a very fine specimen of the archi- 
tecture of that period. Over the noble porch is a beautifal bay window, 
the delicate stonework of which is perfect, and upon it are the arms of 
Henry VIII. and his Queen Catherine of Arragon, as well as of the 
Kitsons, and of the Darcy and Cavendish families, with which they were 
allied. From the Kitsoas the property passed by marriage to the Gage 
family, the heads of which are respectively Sir Thomas Gage, the present 
owner of Hengrave Hall, and Lord Gage, of Sussex. The house is 
built in the form of a square, surrounding an inner quadrangle, and 
formerly there was an outer court, consisting of the stables, &c., sepa- 
rated by a moat from the house, but these were destroyed in 1770, in 
an unfortunate obedience to the altered taste of the age. “The family 
portraits in the various rooms are very interesting, and there are several 
very beautiful painted windows, that in the old chapel deserving special 
notice, whilst the ceiling of the fine bow window, in what was formerly 
the great hall, is very beautiful. After thoroughly examining the hall, 
which presents many features of interest to the archeologist, the party 
returned to Bury station, and thence by special train to Ipswich. 

A table @héte was held at the “‘ Great White Horse” Hotel, after 
which a meeting was held in the great council-chamber of the 
Town-hall, 

T. J. Pertierew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. The 
chairman expressed his regret that the state of his health had not per- 
mitted him to accompany the Association in their excursion to Bury 
St. Edmunds, Hengrave Hall, &c., and embraced the opportunity afforded 
him by the presence of the Hon. and Ven. Lord Arthur Hervey, Pre- 
sident of the Suffolk and Bury Archeological Institute, personally to 
offer the best thanks of the Association for his Lordship’s most obliging 
attention on the occasion. This being duly acknowledged by Lord Arthur 
Hervey, the chairman called upon Edw. Roberts, Esq., F.S.A., Hon. 
Secretary, to give an account of the proceedings of the day, which 
having been done in accordance with the preceding statement, a paper 
was read on the Camps, Roman Roads, Pavements, &c., in Suffolk, by 
Geo. Vere Irving, Esq., V.-P. The paper was only partly read, the 
minute details being drawn up for publication in the Collectanea 
Archeologica of the Association, accompanying similar accounts already 
published of Camps, &c., in Devon and Cornwall. Suffolk possesses 
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thirty-five camps and other fortifications, included within the scope of 
this paper. The author says :— 


“TJ must own, that I have felt considerable disappointment in finding that in 
the case of fully one half of these, the recorded descriptions are so vague as to 
render their classification impossible. Such descriptions as ‘ Roman earthworks,’ 
‘vestiges of camp,’ ‘the agger and foss of a Roman encampment, the entrench- 
ment. is in good preservation on the north and south, while it can clearly be 
traced on the east and west,’ ‘a small camp,’ &ec., are of no practical use. Again, 
there is no class of earthwork which is more interesting, from its exceeding rarity, 
than examples of the fieldworks of the Middle Ages ; but. what information, except 
as to the locality where an example occurs, is to be gathered from the statement 
that ‘on Westleton Heath, near Danwich, are remains of fortifications thrown up 
against that town when unsuccessfully besieged during the wars of the Barons ?? 
The important use of all descriptions of camps is to enable comparison to be made 
with similar examples in other localities. For this. purpose it is indispensable that 
the archeological world should be furnished with accurate measurements of the 
dimensions of each camp, of the height of its rampart and the depth of its ditch ; 
where the form is unusual, with a plan of the work, and in all cases with informa- 
tion as to the nature of the ground in the interior of the work, and, as far as pos- 
sible, with that of the country in its immediate vicinity; and lastly, as to the 
source from which the garrison derived its supply of water.. Of British camps, 
Suffolk, like its sister county Norfolk, presents no examples; but this will create 
no surprise when we advert to the description Tacitus (Annals, xii. 31) has given 
of the strongholds of the Iceni, ‘Septum agresti aggere,’ a low bank surmounted 
by a quickset—a type of fortification which, being in its permanent features very 
slight, would naturally soon disappear., Of the first period of Roman occupation, 
when that nation appeared as an invading army moving in large bodies and forti- 
fying their suecessive encampments, we have a good example in the camp called 
Kentfield, at Icklingham, which, from its size, was probably occupied by a force of 
two if not three legions. It is possible that among the imperfectly described 
camps other examples of this class may be found, and it is probable that others 
have disappeared, as we can hardly believe that when the legions halted for only 
one night the ramparts thrown up by the soldiers after their day’s march could 
have been anything but very slight. In the second period, when the district had 
been occupied, but was still prone to insurrection, the Romans, to secure their 
conquest, constructed roads through it, and, to preserve these lines of communica- 
tion, erected in their vicinity smaller earthworks, which were called presidia or 
castella, and were occupied by permanent garrisons. To this class belong, in all 
probability, the majority of the earthworks in Suffolk described as Roman, but it is 
impossible to name individual examples until more definite descriptions have been 
obtained. The third period commenced when the country had become so quiet 
that a civil population mixed with the military. This is distinguished by the erec- 
tion of what may be called towns in contradistinction to merely military stations, 
and to it I would ascribe the portion of the earthworks at Bungay which is refer- 
able to the Romans. The fourth period was that in which, the district having be- 
come entirely settled, detached villas were erected, and to it we must refer the five 
discoveries recorded under the head of pavements, &c. Towards the close of this 
period several localities, and especially on the eastern sea-board, were annoyed by 
attacks from piratical rovers, which led to the adoption of a new mode of fortifica- 
tion, viz. by walls of masonry. Of this type Suffolk presents in Burgh Castle the 
most perfect example extant, and few who visited it during our Norfolk congress 
will ever forget it. Walton Castle, near Felixstowe, had it survived the attacks of 
the ocean, would also have been most interesting; but unfortunately it has not. 
We have, however, descriptions of it recorded during the last century, which leave 
no doubt that it belonged to this class. Of the Romano-British type of earthwork, 
which, in fact, is but a variety of some of the Roman ones, we find no examples in 
Suffolk, which is probably accounted for by the fact that the Romans had then 
left the much more formidable strongholds of Burgh Walton, and the walled city 
of Colchester, in the adjoining county, which relieved the inhabitants of the east 
coast from the necessity of erecting this class of earthwork, imposed on those of 
Suffolk by the absence of all fortification constructed of masonry. Of the Danejohn 
type, which, although there are many minor variations in it, may be generally de- 
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scribed as cons'sting of a raised keep without works—a_ style of fortification intro- 
duced during the struggles between the Danes and Saxons, (several of them being 
known to have been constructed by Alfred and his daughter), and which afterwards 
were in many cases converted into the great Norman castles, as for instance, at 
Windsor, Suffolk possesses seven examples, viz. Bungay, Clare, Denham Castle, 
Eye Castle, Hangley, Ichetshall St. John, and Lydgate, the first-mentioned being 
a most remarkable one.” 


Thanks were voted to Mr. Irving for his paper. The next read 
was by Mr. S. Westhorp, and consisted of a record of the principal 
books and manuscripts in the town library of Ipswich, the nucleus and 
principal portion of which was given for the use of the town by a Mr. 
Smarte in the sixteenth century. The whole number of volumes does 
not exceed 990, but many of them are rare old works, relating princi- 
pally to theological subjects. The library has been greatly neglected, 
and several of the most rare works have been mutilated. Mr. Westhorp 
strongly recommended that the corporation of Ipswich should provide 
a room wherein the books might be carefully deposited, and the library 
rendered accessible to the public. As a library of reference it would 
prove very valuable. 

The Mayor fully concurred with Mr. Westhorp that it were highly 
desirable the books should be taken care of and rendered accessible, 
and he hoped that measures would soon be adopted for carrying the 
recommendation into effect. He expressed his sorrow that so little 
care had been taken by the Corporation to increase the library, and 
render it available to the public, but he thought steps were about to be 
taken to erect a library in which to keep the books belonging to the 
town, and he hoped a few years hence the library would be of the 
greatest value. One of the advantages of the Congress of.the Associa- 
tion being held in this town was found in the paper Mr. Westhorp had 
just read, for had it not been for the meeting of the Association they 
would not have had Mr. Westhorp’s paper, giving an account of the 
contents of the library. Mr. Pettigrew made reference to some of the 
volumes mentioned, and corrected an error in ascribing to Walton’s 
** Polyglott” its being the first book published by subscription; that he 
said was due to Minsheu’s “‘ Guide to Tongues.” 

A very elaborate paper on “‘ Suffolk Local Etymology” was read by 
Mr. T.S. Gowing. The author endeavoured to trace the names of 
various towns, parishes, and hundreds in the county to Saxon origin. 
These names Mr. Gowing divided into distinct classes, according as 
they were derived from the peculiarities of situation, from Saxon tribes, 
or from animals. Much useful information, elucidating local history or 
physical geography, may, he contended, be gained by studying the ety- 
mology of the names of places; and he proceeded to cite examples 
from the classes into which he had divided the subject. These illus- 
trative examples were adduced in such abundance as to prolong the 
meeting to a late hour. 

On the motion of Lord Arthur Hervey the thanks of the meeting 
were voted to the Chairman, who responded, and announced the ar- 
rangements made for the visit to Colchester the following day. 


(To be continued.) 
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BUCKS. ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Aug. 380. The annual excursion and meeting was held, the field of 
investigation including Waddesdon, Quainton, Denham Court, and Dod- 
dershall. The party assembled at Waddesdon Church, where a “re- 
storation” has lately been effected. The oldest portion of the church 
is unquestionably the south porch and the south arches of the nave, 
which date probably from the latter part of the twelfth century. The 
fine old Norman doorway is ornamented with zigzag mouldings; the 
arches on this side are carved with curious nail-head mouldings. The 
small shafts which formerly carried the tie-beams are remarkable, and 
shew that originally there was no clerestory. The arches on the north 
side are Early English, at least half a ceitury later than the others. 
They are likewise lower than the corresponding ones on the south side, 
and it seems probable that originally there was a plain wall in this part 
of the structure, and that the north aisle was subsequently added. The 
tower at the west end is of a later date still, the arch which leads into 
it being in the Decorated style, and dating probably not earlier than the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. One remarkable feature is that 
the buttresses of the tower are inside the church, and appear not to be 
a modern addition, but of the same date as the tower itself. The 
chancel appears to have been built about the same time as the tower. 
Of the monuments to be found in this chancel, some have been so for- 
tunate as to remain undisturbed beneath the floor of the pews which 
once occupied this place. The most curious, and one of the best pre- 
served, is a brass to the memory of Hugh Brystowe, a former rector of 
the parish. The effigy differs greatly from the conventional figure by 
which the artists of the olden time were generally content to “ present” 
a priest, the quondam rector being represented in a shroud, tied above 
the head and below the feet. 

In the chapel at the east end of the south aisle lies a stone statue of 
a man in plate-armour, with a lion at his feet, which afforded matter for 
curious and somewhat animated discussion, but the result was that 
nothing authentic can be discovered with reference to the figure. The 
date “ 1330” has been cut, apparently with a common knife, in the base, 
but this would seem to be some two centuries earlier than the date 
which the style of the armour would assign to the figure. 

During the restoration, the whitewash on the pillars of the north side 
of the nave was removed with sufficient care to disclose the curious 
painting of the pillars, a copy of which was made. It was not found 
possible to trace the painting on the pillars on the south side. A paint- 
ing, representing an angel, tolerably well executed, was found on the 
north side on the clerestory wall; and another, much rougher in execu- 
tion, apparently representing a battle, was discovered on the other side 
of the church; but unhappily, none of them have been preserved. 

From Waddesdon the visitors proceeded to Quainton Church, which 
seems to stand much in need of restoration. Entering by the north 
door, the visitor comes to the Winwood Chapel, forming the chancel- 
aisle. The name of Winwood is better preserved by the almshouses 
which adjoin the church, but these monuments are of superior work- 
manship in their way. The principal one is a large altar-tomb of stone, 
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with statue of Richard Winwood, Esq., in plate-armour, with. cuirass, 
&c., anda full-bottomed wig. His wife is represented in a reclining 
posture. This Richard Winwood was a deputy-lieutenant of Bucks. in 
the time of Charles II. On the north side of the chancel is a large 
monument of Judge Dormer and his wife and son. The Judge, in offi- 
cial costume, stands over the son, who is stretched on a mattress, dying ; 
the mother kneels at his feet in the deepest grief. There is also a mo- 
nument, on the south side of the chancel, to Sir John Dormer, of Lee 
Grange, and Susanna his wife, the latter of whom died in 1573, the 
former in 1575. Ona black marble in the pavement is an inscription 
to John Dormer, son of Sir John Dormer, of Lee Grange, who died 
in 1666. 

On the south wall of the chancel is a curious marble monument with 
an inscription in Hebrew and Greek, and a longer one in Latin, to the 
memory of Dr. Richard Brett, one of the translators of the Bible, who 
died in 1637. 

Within the communion rails, on the south side, is the effigy of 
a priest, in brass, one of the most elaborate and best preserved in this 
part of the country. The person commemorated is John Spence, Rector 
of this church in 1465. 

In the architecture of the church there is little worthy of note. It is 
probably of the fourteenth century. Three handsomely proportioned 
mullioned windows, with Tudor arches, in the south wall of the chancel, 
were partially blocked up, and reduced to small semicircularly-headed 
lights, and the east window was entirely closed to admit the altar- 
screen. There is an old sacristy in the north-east angle of the chancel, 
formerly used as a school-room, in which may be noted some curious 
paintings on one of the beams. The roodscreen has evidently been 
a very elaborate piece of workmanship. On the portion which remains 
are eight figures out of twelve, which no doubt once represented the 
Apostles; the other four were doubtless on the doors. The carved 
work of the stalls in the chancel has been enclosed to form a pew; 
enough, however, remains to shew that the workmanship has been 
originally very fine, though, unfortunately, unseasoned wood appears 
to have been used, and the carving is nearly obliterated. On a simple 
gravestone in the churchyard, near the south-east corner of the chancel, 
is an inscription to the memory of Mr. James Lipscomb, father of the 
historian of Bucks., to whom all Bucks. archeologists are under, perhaps, 
deeper obligations than it is now the fashion to acknowledge. 

From Quainton the visitors made a short excursion to Denham 
Court, an old mansion now the property of the Duke of Leeds. It is 
a good specimen of a small country-house, built about the time of 
Henry VIII. The place is surrounded by a moat, and is approached 
by a low gatehouse and bridge on the south side. The house divides 
the enclosure into two portions, the front being the courtyard or cur- 
tilage, surrounded by the old stabling, &c., and the back the garden 
and orchard, The house has been modernized. 

The visitors next proceeded to Doddershall House, where they were 
most hospitably made welcome by Mr. Grenville Pigott, the owner of 
the mansion. The members of the Society were entertained at lancheon 
in the library, after which they repaired to the hall, where the annual 
meeting was held, when the chair was taken by Mr. Pigott. The 
officers of the past year were all re-elected, Mr. Pigott being added to 
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the Vice-Presidents, and the Rev. C. Erle and Mr. Dauncey to the 
committee; the report and statement of accounts was adopted, and 
some new members added to the Society. 

The Rev. C. Lowndes read a paper by the Rev. W. H. Kelke “ On 
Ancient Stone Crosses, particularly those in the County of Bucking- 
ham,” from which, and the discussion that followed, it appeared that 
Buckinghamshire still possesses remains of churchyard crosses at 
Hillesden, Wing, Boarstall, Mursley, and Dinton. That at Hillesden, 
the shaft of which is octagonal, 7 ft. 7in. high, is surmounted by an 
ornamented head, now much mutilated. That at Wing has evidently 
been a handsome structure; a portion has been cut off, and a sun-dial 
occupies the top. At Boarstall, Dinton, and Mursley, only the steps 
remain. Market-crosses exist at Buckingham, and at Quainton. The 
Quainton cross apparently occupies its original position, and is in the 
best state of preservation, though it has been sadly neglected. It is 
made of sand or grit-stone; its shaft is octagonal, and though deprived 
of head and arms is 4 ft. 6 in. high from the pedestal step, and 8 ft. 6 in. 
from the surrounding ground. The bottom step is about 8 ft. square, 
and 16 in. high. There is no sculpture or ornamentation whatever about 
it, but plain though it be, it deserves a little more care and attention. 
Bases of crosses exist at Aylesbury, Bledlow, and Linslade. 

The Rev. W. F..Norris then read a paper by the Rev. H. Roundell 
on “ The Civil War in the Neighbourhood.” The author had intended 
to confine himself to the successive occupation of Boarstall House by 
Cavalier and Puritan, but finding that the programme was limited to 
Waddesdon, Quainton, and Doddershall, he had sought out among 
a bundle of old papers a “ Journal of the Events of the Civil War in 
the County of Bucks,” by some person resident in the neighbourhood 
of Doddershall, who, whether he were in Holy Orders or not, was clearly 
disposed, like the Vicar of Bray, to “‘run with the hare and keep with 
the hounds,” and to render allegiance either to King or Parliament. 
The first extract is dated Monday, August 22, 1642 :— 

“*Yesterday, being at Quainton, the minister, a worthy parson, and diligent to 
preach, informed me that the Parliament intended war... . He further told me 
that a Parliament Committee, consisting of Master Hampden, Master Goodwin, 
Sir R, Ingoldsby, Sir Peter Temple, Sir Richard Pigott, and others were at Ayles- 
bury, and that last Thursday they had sent out a large party, upon what purpose 
he could not discover, but that nearly a thousand had marched through Quainton ; 
he believed it was to plunder Sir R. Minshul’s house at Boreton, near Buckingham 
-+.and that he had heard the Parliament had passed an ordinance for Colonel 
Bulstrode to collect “ voluntiers” at Colebrook and in the Chiltern Hundreds.’ 
Another extract, dated September 3rd, 1642, refers to the fortifying of Oxford, and 
the capture of Sir John Brion by the Parliament troops. Under date January, 
1642-3, at Doddershall, we learn that a strong body of the King’s troops were at 
Brill, On the 16th of January we hear of the capture of a troop of horse of the 
King’s by the Parliamentary forces. Turning to the Lords’ Journals, we find that 
in the negociations for peace in the spring of 1643, it was stipulated ‘that none 
of his Majesty’s forces in Buckinghamshire shall advance nearer to Aylesbury than 
Brill, and that none of the Parliament forces in Bucks shall advance nearer to 
Oxford than Aylesbury.’ Returning to the diary we find under date May 17th, 
1643, the account of the destruction of S vanbourne, as learned by the writer from 
a party of Royalist troops. ‘There is here a long gap in the diary. The last date 
is August 30. ‘The cavaliers are approaching. Many ladies are with them. 
From Waddesdon. From Quainton. From Denham. We are prepared. They 
shall meet with a warm reception.’ ” 


The Chairman said the paper contained some original and valuable 
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information as to the time of the Civil War, the last, he trusted, that 
would ever overspread this country. He was almost afraid the gentle- 
man who wrote so very cautiously was Sir Richard Pigott, his ancestor, 
for he had reason to know that Sir Richard was very much perplexed 
which side to take. He possessed a pardon, under the Great Seal, which 
was granted to Sir Richard after the restoration of Charles II. (The 
pardon was produced and inspected by the visitors.) He might men- 
tion that, but for one circumstance, the house might have presented 
some interesting memorials of the Civil War, for the hall in which they 
were assembled was once filled with old armour used in these struggles. 
The house, however, became the jointure of Lady Saye and Sele, who 
caused almost everything to be sold to make way for fittings more in 
accordance with her own taste. He had but few old papers in the 
house, but in them the names of several persons mentioned in these ex- 
tracts occurred. 

On the motion of Mr. Parrott, seconded by Mr. R. Rose, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Roundell for his paper, and also to Mr. Norris. 

The Chairman, in putting the motion, expressed his gratification at 
the graceful and spirited manner in which Mr. Roundell dealt with every 
subject he approached. He trusted that he might long retain the posi- 
tion for which he was so eminently qualified as one of their Secretaries. 

The Rev. Charles Lowndes then proceeded to read a paper on Dod- 
dershall, founded on information furnished by Mr. Pigott, of which 
the following is the substance. 

The first mention of Doddershall is stated by Lipscomb to be in the 
reign of King John. There are, however, among the old deeds pre- 
served here, some which date from the reign of Henry I., one being 
a grant of 64 acres of arable land from “ Michael Cranford’to John, son 
of Michael the Young, of Doddereshulle.” In 1503 it passed by purchase 
to Thomas Pigott, Esq., Sergeant-at-Law, of Whaddon. Lipscomb 
states that Mr. Sergeant Pigott’s ancestors settled in Yorkshire after 
the Norman conquest, and in the contest between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, following the fortunes of Margaret, settled at Whaddon. 
The stateraent, however, is erroneous; they were Yorkists, and about 
1460, through the interest of Richard Duke of York, father of Edward 
IV., a Pigott married the heiress of Whaddon, and became hereditary 
keeper of the chace. He was slain at the battle of Wakefield, and a Sir 
Randolph Pigott fell in the decisive battle of Worcester. The family 
of Pigotts remained at Whaddon till about 1530, and on failure of the 
descendants of Thomas Pigott, the Doddershall estates passed to a 
branch of the family long settled at Chetwynd, in Shropshire. It would 
appear certain that there has existed a manor-house of some importance 
from an early period. The Conqueror, it is well known, retained the 
manor of Brill as a royal demesne, and the extensive forest of Bernwode 
afforded ample room for the pleasures of the chace. The adjacent 
estates were occupied by persons of rank and consequence. The site 
was probably determined by a fine spring of clear water now existing 
in the cellar, which probably supplied an inner moat by which the 
original building was defended. 

The oldest part of the present edifice is the south-east side, which 
was probably erected about the time of Edward III. or Richard II., as 
may be conjectured from the costume of the rude effigies in the wall, 
which are supposed to represent Richard II. and his Queen, Ann of 
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Bohemia. The position of the house at this period, forming three sides 
of a square, with the characteristic stack of chimneys connected with the 
hall on the south-east side, and the park studded with large elm trees, 
are marked on an old map, bearing date 1529, soon after the acquisition 
of the estate by the Pigotts. The north-west side, which then possessed 
a clock-tower in its centre, has been pulled down, and its successor, 
of more modern architecture, built over the spring of water, bear- 
ing date on the spouting 1689. In the cuttings for the new railway, 
there were discovered several interesting articles (now exhibited) pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. S. G. Payne—a bottle, spur, bridle-cutter, 
two bullets, a buckle, boss of fibula, &c. The spur reminds us that 
horse-races were formerly held at Quainton, and in an old book en- 
titled “A Tour through the whole Island of Great Britain’ (1725), is 
a curious account of the different reception given at this gathering at 
different times to the Duke of Monmouth and the Duke of Marlborough. 
Mr. Lowndes, in conclusion, expressed his own thanks to Mr. Pigott 
for the information contained in this paper, and also the obligation of 
the Society to him for his hospitable reception. 

Mr. Lowndes here exhibited a beautifully illuminated pedigree of the 
Pigott family, drawn out in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by Sir E. 
Phillips, her Master of the Rolls, who married a Pigott (date 1585). 

Mr. Pigott said the company would do him the justice to observe that 
the pedigree ceased with the time of Elizabeth, and he hoped that no 
one connected with him would be foolish enough to consider themselves 
any better for belonging to an old family. It did happen, however, that 
this document had played a rather important part in the family history. 
At the time of the French Revolution the representatives of the Pigotts 
of Chetwynd, in Shropshire, thinking that a new order of things had 
arisen, sold his property and invested the proceeds in French assignats, 
and lost it all. He afterwards married a Swiss lady, with whom, forty 
years ago, his (Mr. Pigott’s) brother became intimately acquainted at 
Geneva. This lady handed to him a document which turned out to be 
a counterpart of the pedigree now exhibited, made no doubt at the 
same time, and was the principal evidence which led to the estate being 
left to the younger branch of the family, passing from the descendants 
of the Pigotts of Whaddon to the Pigotts of Shropshire. 

After the thanks of the Society had been tendered to Mr. Pigott by 
Archdeacon Bickersteth and Dr. Lee, and suitably replied to, the meet- 
ing dispersed; but many lingered for awhile to take a more full survey 
of the quaint carving of the old hall, and the motto Toutefois preste 
over the great door of the mansion attracted much notice, though the 
passage in the family history to which it refers is not ascertained, 


CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


March 2. Ricnarp Cavurrexp, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The President delivered an address ‘‘On Historical Traditions as 
preserved among the Irish Peasantry.” After some preliminary re- 
marks on legendary tradition, he proceeded to say, that “ historical 
tradition comes nearer to our own day, and deals rather with the 
material than the immaterial world; though it still lurks around spots 
where the tradition treats of events that we must consider of prehistoric 
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existence, thus precluding the hope that much additional light can ever 
be thrown on them. Many places are rendered remarkable for some 
battle or other thrilling incident, which this kind of tradition has handed 
down to us by an unbroken line of oral testimony, often corroborated 
by the ancient annals themselves: thus the precise locality where the 
battle of Knocknanoss was fought in this county is to-day pointed out 
by the peasant with all the exactness and precision of an intelligent 
observer of the manceuvres of the contending parties; and such must 
be the case after a thousand years, even though the event was never 
recorded on the page of history—with such tenacity does our nation 
cling to the traditions of our fathers, which have been impressed on us 
in our childhood, and often formed the subject of our boyish dreams, 
Many other places have become celebrated by some stirring cireum- 
stance of the olden time, but which has been transmitted to us through 
a different medium, such as sea-battles and shipwrecks. Of the former, 
numerous instances are recounted: of the latter, I shall now have the 
pleasure of introducing to your notice a remarkable one. Most of the 
harbours of the south-west and western coasts of Ireland are tra- 
ditionally noted for many curious events. I need not here dwell on 
the incursions of the Algerine pirates in the harbours of our own city 
and county during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and to 
which I called your attention on a former occasion; nor the Spanish 
migration in other places a little more to the west; nor how some 
years ago a vessel from that land of oil and wine cast anchor with the 
setting sun in Smerwick harbour, and ere he went down, put a boat’s 
crew on shore, who examined the old fortifications with the aid of a chart 
in their possession, then dug deep into the ground within the circum- 
vallation, and raised therefrom a large chest, which with mueh difficulty 
they put on board, and when the clear morning arose, the countryman 
as he looked from the high cliff could just discern the white sail of the 
Spanish ship as it bore from his eyes that treasure which, tradition often 
told him throagh the lips of his fathers, was concealed somewhere in the 
old fort, but guarded by a supernatural agency. Among the harbours of 
the south, that of Timoleague takes a prominent place. On one side 
an iron-bound coast, against which the Atlantic billow foams and lashes 
with unabated fury. Here it is said, and no doubt with much truth, 
that in times past many a foreign vessel suffered shipwreck, whilst the 
wild winds with dismal discord tolled the death-knell of the crew. 
Here the bones of the swarthy African and those of the more favoured 
inhabitant of sunnier climes are mingled with the sand; the former cut 
off on his mission of robbery and wrong, the latter as he tried to reach 
the quiet water at the top of the bay to barter with the inhabitants and 
monks of Timoleague his olives, wines, and salt, for skins, butter, and 
fish, merchandise which was common in Ireland in these times. But 
among the most remarkable shipwrecks which occurred in this bay 
was one which tradition said was a frigate, that at some remote period 
had been cast away. ll tidings of her name and nation had been long 
lost ; yet the adventurous fisherman often related at his own fireside 
how on a bright summer day he could see as he looked into the crystal 
water, the cannon lying on the rocks below, and other equally in- 
destructible portions of the wreck scattered around. His story was 
received with the same amount of credence that is usually bestowed on 
the traditions of all sailors and fishermen. But the following document, 
11 
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which I copied from the original, preserved among the Carte MSS. 
(vol. xxxix. p. 416), in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, has put to 
rest all doubts on this subject, and establishes the verity of the fisher- 
man’s story. This state paper is headed, ‘The Larke Frigate: a nar- 
rative from 23rd Noy., 1682, to 25th of same :’— 


“Between three and four o’clock on Wednesday morning we fell in between 
the Blasketts and the Skellecks, which lie off to the westwardmost part of 
Ireland, the wind being at S.8S.W. We got our tacks on board and stood away to 
the eastward, and about four in the afternoon we had the river off Killmare open. 
The wind being 8., an easy gale which occasioned us to lagg much into the bay, the 
same time we went about to the W. The wind wearing and halling two or three 
points, occasioned our tacking very often, Off Cape Dersey lyeth three isles about 
two leagues into the sea, bearing S:W. and N.E., which we could not reach; but 
at nine at night we went between the two westwardmost isles, steering away 
E, b. 8S, and E.S.E., then the wind coming to the W.S.W. we went away S. and 
8. b, E, till day for to keep clear off the land, and as soon as. the day appeared we 
hauled away E. b, N. along shore, very fine weather, with the wind at S.S8.W., and 
made every headland ; and, about four in the afternoon, my mate, Will. Hendley, 
who was about a twelvemonth since master of his Majestie’s ship ‘ Garland,’ and 
served in the ship three years under the command of Captain Hodder, who recom- 
mended him to me by letter for being a very able pilot for the coast of Ireland ; 
that, having been there stationed for three years, the said William Hendley telling 
me and all my officers how able he was to harbour the ship in Kinsale and several 
other parts of Ireland; I, never having been upon the coast, concented thereunto 
for the piloting of the ship into Kinsale, which he undertook with all willingness, 
affirming that, having made the Old Head, he would carry the ship in the darkest 
night that could be. About six o’clock we came up with the head-land, which is 
called the Seaven Heads, which he was very confident was the Old Head of Kin- 
sale, and halled close on board the northermost shore, and told me our best way 
would be to go up before the town; the wind being out at sea, it would not be sate 
to ride any lower, I told him the safest and best place I was for; but, when we 
came to have but six fathoms of water, I told him | liked not the shoaling of the 
water so fast, and he told me it was the Mede,:which is a bank at the going in off 
Kinsale Harbour. But, soon after, the water came to five and four fathoms, 
which made me call to him many times, and tell him we had best come to an 
anchor. He still was positive, and said we would come to deeper; but I, being 
afraid of the danger which afterwards happened, hauled up our fore-sail and 
lowered our top-sails, the water still shoaling fast ; but before I could stop the ship’s 
way, notwithstanding I braced all aback and let go an anchor, the ship ran 
aground, to all our misfortunes, about eight o’clock at night, and the setting of the 
moon and the top of high water. I fired many guns for assistance, but not any- 
body came to us. After we struck we lowered our yards and topmast, and got our 
small anchor into our boat, and ran it out with two hawsers upon one end into 
sixteen-foot water, and brought him to the capstan, and endeavoured all we could 
to save the ship; but the tide ebbing very fast, and a storm of wind coming at 
8.S.E,, we could do no good, and cut the main and fore mast by the board, which, 
by God’s assistance, may be the saving of the ship. The storm continued till 
eleven on Friday morning, at which time, the ship having been full of water for 
many hours before that, we were forced to stand on the quarter-deck to preserve 
our lives. About five in the morning the boat went ashore, bat returned at 
eleven, so that at three times I cleared the ship, not a man going without orders, 
six of us, myself and the doctor being the last on board, except three men left for 
to guard the ship from the country people. Sir Richard Ruth, Captain Hopson, 
and Captain Deering, came from Kinsale to my assistance. About one o’clock in 
the afternoon I went ashore to advise for the better saving of the ship and 
stores, &c. The bay where we received our misfortune is called ‘limoleague bay, 
about eight miles N.W. from the Old Head of Kinsale. John Moyle, chyrurgeon ; 
Thomas Parsons, gunner ; Henry Mould, boatswain; Robert Francis, carpenter.’ 


(The writer was probably the captain of the frigate, but his name does not 
appear. | 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. IT, 30 
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‘« Some time since two of these cannon were raised, and brought into 
Cork and sold. They may now be seen lying on Kyrl’s quay, opposite 
Mr. Foley’s iron store, to whose credit be it spoken that he had the 
good taste to preserve these old guns from the furnace.” 

The President exhibited, on behalf of Capt. Tooker, J.P., a unique 
bronze medal, 12 in. in diameter, and scarcely much thicker than the 
Bracteate coins. Obverse—the bust of an Irish monarch in armour, 
with full beard and crowned; beneath the bust the figure of a dog in 
full chase, between two crosses patée fitchée; legend prarmumD in old 
Trish characters: reverse—in the centre the numerals 1151 between 
some minute hieroglyphics; legend cara FUILNA in the same character, 
signifying the “ battle of blood.” No conjecture was offered as to the 
purport of this highly interesting specimen of Irish art. 2ndly, a fine 
silver medal, struck to commemorate the entry of George I. into London : 
obverse, a bust of the King; reverse, his majesty holding his sceptre, in 
a triumphal car drawn by four chargers abreast ; in the background the 
Royal Exchange; the city of London, personified as a female, presents 
the keys; legend—L2ZTITIA PUBLICA . ADVENTUS REGIS . IN . URBEM . 
20 ser. 1714.” 3rdly, a gold medallet, oval form: obverse, a bust 
of Charles I.; reverse, his queen, Henrietta Maria. The workmanship 
was.extremely beautiful. 





Diecine at Norrres Law.—The tumulus on Norries Law, on the estate of 
Largo, has been an object of especial interest to archeologists since the dis- 
covery of some curious silver relics there more than forty years ago. A desire 
having been expressed for permission to ascertain the plan of construction of 
the mound, and to make a thorough investigation of it, the proprietrix, Mrs. 
Dundas Durham, not only granted her consent, but executed the excavations 
by her own workmen, under the eye of Mr. Howie, of Largo, who has been 
employed in similar researches at St. Andrews and elsewhere. The digging 
took place on Aug. 16, when, besides a party from Largo House, there 
were present Admiral Bethune of Balfour, Mr. Cosmo Innes, Mr. Joseph 
Robertson, and Mr. John Stuart. From the excavations, it appeared that 
a circular foundation of stones had been placed at the outside, with appear- 
ances of a lesser one within. A cairn seemed to have been raised on the latter, 
many of the stones of which bore marks of fire. A small triangular cist, con- 
taining incinerated human bones, was found in the foundations of the external 
wall, and at a spot outside of this an urn appeared, surrounded by bits of cal- 
cined wood. The whole structure seemed to have been surrounded by a ditch 
and earthen rampart. The silver relics were discovered in a sandhill on the 
west side of Norries Law. They are in every way of great interest and im- 
portance, as on some of them the mysterious symbols peculiar to the sculptured 
stones of Scotland are engraved, thus affording a connecting link between two 
different classes of our early remains. With the view of making these relics 
more accessible and available, Mrs. Durham has handsomely presented them to 
the National Museum of Antiquities —Scotsman. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.) 





A MEDILZVAL BILL IN CHANCERY. 


Srr,—About four hundred years ago 
an attempt was made to dispossess the 
Prior and Convent of the cathedral 
church of St. Swithun, Winchester, of 
their manor of Winnall, near Win- 
chester, which had been given to their 
church in the time of Edward I. by Sir 
Simon de Wynton, Knt., the last-named 
of those who are called the principal 
benefactors and co-founders of the ca- 
thedral priory. In the year 1462 John 
Humfrey and Maud his wife exhibited 
a certain deed whereby the said John 
claimed the manor in right of his wife, 
viz. a charter purported to have been 
made by Maurice de Wynhale, whereby 
he conveyed the manor with its ap- 
purtenances, together with certain gar- 
dens and tenements within the city and 
soke of Winchester, to Rainold Wyn- 
hale his son, and to Johanna his wife, 
and to the heirs of their bodies lawfully 
begotten, for ever. By virtue of this 
deed of entail, the said Maud, as cousin 
and heir of the above-mentioned Rainold 
Wynhale and Johanna his wife, claimed 
the manor of the Prior and Convent. 
They asserted that the Prior and Con- 
vent held it under colour of certain lands 
and tenements, among others, given by 
Bishop William de Wykeham to the 
priory. This I can only explain as re- 
ferring to a charter of confirmation of 
all their privileges and estates and other 
properties, given by this celebrated pre- 
late, in their chapter-house under his 
great seal, on the 18th of December, 
1398, and which doubtless the Prior 
and Convent preferred putting forward 
as their title against this unexpected 
claim. 


The claimants finding but little en- 
couragement at the hands of the Prior 
and Convent in the prosecution of their 
suit, resolved to petition the Court of 


Chancery for assistance, by giving a 


doleful account of their wrongs. Their 
petition I deem not only curious in 
itself, but in all probability as good a 
specimen of medieval legal ingenuity 
in drawing up “a case” as can be met 
with, expressed in the vernacular tongue. 
I venture to modernize the spelling, as 
the document might otherwise puzzle 
some of your readers, owing to the 
quaintness, &c., of many phrases :— 


* Bill in Chancery touching Winnall. 


“Beseecheth verily unto your gra- 
cious lordship, your poorcontinual orators 
John Umfrey and Maude his wife, that 
whereas the same Maude it of very right 
inherited in certain notable lands and 
tenements within Wynchestre and there 
about in Hampshire, called the lordship 
or manor of Wynell with the appurte- 
nances, as more plainly appeareth by 
a deed of entail and other evidence with 
the pedigree, which your said orators 
hath ready to show; which lordship or 
manor the Prior of Wynchestre and his 
predecessors, as under colour of certain 
lands and tenements among others given 
by Bishop Wycombe [Wykeham] to the 
Priory of Wynchestre have of long time 
kept out of the hands of your said be- 
seechers and of the antecessors of the 
said Maud, contrary to very conscience, 
and such as the old people of the country 
thereabout full well can record. For 
the recovery of which if it be so, that 
your said beseechers by virtue of certain 
letters direct from the King’s highness 
under his privy signet unto the said 
Prior, to shew [by] what interest or 
title that he keepeth the said livelihood 
from your said beseechers. Wherein 
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notwithstanding divers days of meeting 
appointed betwixt the said Prior and 
your said beseechers, to show their titles 
therein, by the advice of their learned 
counsels, as well at London as at Wyn- 
chestre, the said Prior that none evi- 
dence to people did show, but by driving 
over and great threatenings, and at the 
last by feigned actions at Wynchestre, 
arrested the said Maud, and there kept 
her one day in prison, and after[wards] 
nine weeks and more under surety, to 
the intent that she should bring in your 
said beseecher, her husband, to the in- 
tent to have imprisoned or utterly un- 
done them, so that they should never 
sue for their right; to the which the 
said Maud would never agree, and so 
at the last they dismissed her: and 
thereupon desired to treat with your 
said beseecher, promising great sureties 
in great sums, whereupon either party 
indifferently chose three men; and 
when the said Prior should make the 
surety, he brought a bond man of his 
and another to be bound which were 
neither of substance nor havour*, which 
your said beseechers refused; and so 
hath by subtleness, and many great 
wrongs and vexations, hath greatly 
troubled your said beseechers to their 
importable [intolerable] cost and charge. 
And to enter therein, as the law giv- 
eth them their entry, either they dare 
nor may for fear and right of the 
said Prior, without other acquaintance 
and declaration of her title and right, 
there had in the country. Wherefore 
please it to your gracious Lordship the 
premisses tenderly to consider, and 
thereupon to grant a Dedimus potesta- 
tem to be directed to Sir John Popham, 
knight, Richard Haynes, esquire, and 
Thomas Maderst, that they or any of 
them, by virtue of the said writ, may 
and shall call before them or any of 
them, the old men and others of the 
country there, to examine them, to say 
and declare that they of truth as for 
the right and title of your said be- 
seechers in this matter. So that upon 
the recovery thereof afore our liege lord 
the King in his Chancery, your said be- 
seechers may have more evidence, as for 
the notice thereof to be showed in the 
country there at such times as Trial 
shall pass therein. And your said be- 
seechers shall ever pray to God for 
you,” 


This petition was favourably received, 





* Havour or haroir, i.e. wealth or property. 
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and the King issued his Dedimus po- 
testatem on the 12th of August, 1462. 

“Edwardus, Dei gratia, Rex Anglie 
et Francie et dux Hibernie. Dilecto sibi 
Johanni Popham, militi, ac dilectis sibi 
Richardo Haynes armigero et Thome 
Maderst, Salutem. Quandam supplica- 
tionem nobis in cancellariam nostram 
per Johannem Homfray et Matilldam 
uxorem ejus, porrectam mittibus pre- 
sentibus interclusam. Mandantes fir- 
miter injungendo quod visa per vos sup- 
plicatio predicta ac materia in ea con- 
tenta plene et perfecte intellecta, venire 
faciant coram vobis omnes et singulas 
personas, notitiam materie predicte ha- 
bentes meliores et eas et eorum quam- 
libet, de materia illa ac de omnibus cir- 
cumstantiis eam qualitercunque con- 
cernentibus plenius veritatem diligenter 
et cireumspecte, super sancta Dei Evan- 
gelia, per ens separatim corporaliter 
tangend’ examinetis & nobis in can- 
cellaria nostra predicta de et super 
examinationibus illis ante eas ceperitis, 
ac de nominibus omnium et singularum 
personarum coram vobis in forma pre- 
dicta examinand’, ac de die sive diebus 
omnibus eas receperitis necnon de toto 
facto vestro in hac parte sub sigillis 
vestris vel unius vestrum, distincte et 
aperte sine dilatione reddatis certiores 
hoe breve una cum supplicatione pre- 
dicta nobis remittentes. Teste me ipso, 
apud Westmonasterium xij° die Augusti 
regni nostri anno secundo.” 

How far these enquiries proceeded 
I cannot say, but my, next document, 
dated at Winchester, October 5, 1462, 
presents a sudden collapse. In this in- 
stance I retain the old spelling :— 

“To all manner men to whom this 
present wrytyng comyth unto; Syr John 
Lysle, knyght; ‘Thomas Uvedale, squyer; 
Michell Skyllyng; John Wallop; Wyl- 
liam Uvedale; Reynold Uvedile; Harry 
Uvedale; Nicolas Lysl¢e, the sone of Syr 
John Lysley; Thomas Rogers; John 
Rogers; Thomas Hardegrave; John 
Whytehede; Wylliam Dale; Thomas 
Hampton; Richard Bole, meyre of 
Wynchestre; John Parys; John Ha- 
mond; Harry Smart; Thomas Mad- 
hurst, and Roberd the warden of the 
Freres Mynours of Wynchestre; send 
gretyng in our Lord. Forasmoche as 
it is [an] amytory dede to bere wytnesse 
to trowthe, so that ryghtwitnesse may 
more openly be knowen and ryght ther- 
ynne to be doonn. Wee find that 
wheras one John Umfray and Maude 
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hys wife, clamyth in ryght of the sayde 
Maude, of the Prior of Seynt Swithunys 
of Wynchestre the maner of Wynhale 
with the apportenaunces, bysyde Wyn- 
chestre, in the Shyre of Suthampton, 
aud also certein tenementes and gardyns 
in the Cetie of Wynchestre, and in the 
Soke of Wynchestre, in the seyd Shyre, 
by force of a dede made by one Moryce 
of Wynhale to Reynold Wynhale hys 
sonn and Johanne hys wyfe, and to the 
heyres of there bodyes begotten. And 
the aforesaid Maude clamyth the forsayd 
maner, tenementes and gardyns with 
the apportenaunces by force of the sayde 
dede, as cosyn and heyre to [the] sayde 
Reynold and Johanne. The wyche dede 
one John Clerke, the sone of Thomas 
Clerke, of the Soke of Wynchestre, late 
parish clerke of the churche of Seynt 
Johnys in the Soke aforseyde, know- 
liched [acknowledged] byfore us and 
many others that he, by the meanes of 
the sayde Mawde, sette an olde sealle 
of armys with an Agnus”, takyn owte 
of another olde dede, to the forsayde 
dede, the wych Agnus was glewed with 
mowthe glew to the same dede, as it 
apperyd byfore us by hys own confessyon, 
by an example shewed and done byfore 
us by hys owne person; of the wyche 
the forsayde John Clerke repentyd 
hym[self] of the seyde dede, so asealyd; 
and in salvation aud discharge of his 
sowle, and that hurt sholde not growe 
to the seyde Prior and hys Convent and 
hys successours, for the seyde dede so 
asealed, of hys free wyll and withowt 
chohercion confessyd before us and many 
others at Wynchestre, the Tuesday after 
the feast off Seynt Mycheell the Arch- 
angell, the yere of Kyng Edward the iiij"® 
the second, the seyde dede to be false 
and ontrewe and to be asealed in the 
manner and forme rehersyd; the wyche 
confessyon and declaration of the seyd 
John Clerke wee herd the day, place, 
and yere aboveseyd, as we will answere 
therof affore God. In wyttenesse of 
the wyche to thys present wrytyng we 
have pout oure seales.” 


This must have proved a considerable 
relief to the Prior and Convent, and 
from the names of the numerable and 
influential attesting witnesses, it must 
have been deemed of great importance. 
It is indeed a gathering of the county 
gentlemen of Hants., and those, too, 





» An Agnus Dei, or figure of the Lamb carry- 
ing a banner. 
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who occupied the most prominent. posi- 
tion among their neighbours. 

Sir John Lysle was lord of Wodyton 
and of Thruxton, descended from an an- 
cient baronial family, two of his ancestors 
having been summoned to Parliament 
as Barons Lysle, of Wodyton, in the 
Isle of Wight. Sir John was born in 
the year 1406, and married Ann, daugh- 
ter and heir of John Botreaux, Esq. 
He was High Sheriff of the county in 
1439-40, and died Jan. 27, 1470-1, and 
was buried at Thruxton. His eldest 
son and heir is also an attesting wit- 
ness; this Nicholas Lysle, who after- 
wards received the honour of knight- 
hood, was twenty-six years of age at 
the time of his father’s death. He died 
on May 20, 1504, and lies buried at 
Thruxton. His only son and heir, Sir 
John Lysle, was one of the chosen 
knights who fought on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. 

Thomas Uvedale, Esq., was lord of 
the manors of Wickham and Nateley 
Scures in Hampshire, and Tichsey in 
Surrey, and he received the honour of 
knighthood not long afterwards. On 
Feb. 20, 1430-1, Cardinal Beaufort ap- 
pointed him master of all the parks, 
chaces, and woods belonging to the 
bishopric of Winchester. He died in 
the early part of the year 1474, and 
was buried under a marble tomb in the 
chancel of the parish church of Wick- 
ham. Three of his sons are also named 
as witnesses :—William Uvedale was his 
eldest son and heir, on March 19, 1451-2, 
Bishop William Wayneflete appointed 
him park-keeper of Waltham for life, 
and he was afterwards knighted; Rainold 
Uvedale had the office of Bailiff of East 
Meon granted to him by the same 
bishop on March 26, 1461, and died in 
1464; Harry Uvedale was appointed 
park-keeper of Hambledon, Hants.,: by 
Bishop Wayneflete, on April 12, 1460, 
and died in his father’s lifetime. 

Michael Skyllyng was lord of the 
manor of Lainston. On Aug. 26, 1452, 
Bishop Wayneflete appointed him to 
the important office of Chief Justice of 
his Pavilion Court, held during the Fair 
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of St. Giles. His will was proved before 
Bishop Wayneflete, by Alice his relict, 
on October 8, 1463. John Skyllyng, his 
son and heir, was likewise one of his 
executors. ‘ 

John Wallop was lord of Farleigh 
Wallop, and ancestor of the present 
Earl of Portsmouth. He married Jo- 
hanna the elder, daughter and co-heir 
of Richard Holte, of Colrithe, Hants., 
about the year 1446. On July 7, 1453, 
this John Wallop and Johanna his wife 
had a licence from Bishop Wayneflete 
to have divine service celebrated in 
their oratory at Farleigh; and on Ang. 
80, 1461, the same bishop appointed 
him to the office of Bailiff of Sutton, 
to be held during the bishop’s pleasure ; 
and on April 10, 1478, he renewed the 
appointment for life. He was living on 
May 28, 1481, and died before the month 
of April, 1483. 

Thomas Rogers was lord of the manor 
of Bramshill, and of many other manors 
in the counties of Berks., Dorset, and 
Stafford. He died Aug. 31, 1471, leav- 
ing Thomas Rogers his son and heir, 
who was born at Benham, in the parish 
Speen, Berks., June 30, 1455. 

John Rogers was lord of the manor 


of Freefolk. He died March 5, 1485-6, 
and was buried near his father’s tomb 
on the north side of the chapel of 
St. Katherine, in the parish church of 
St. Michael, at Lamborne, Berks. 

John Whytehede was lord of the 
manor of Titherley, and of Eastrop in 
right of Katherine his wife, sole daugh- 
ter and heiress of Thomas Thame, Esq. 
He was living in Sept. 1483, and died 
before the month of August, 1487. 

Thomas Hampton was lord of the 
manor of Stoke Charity, son and heir 
of John Hampton, Esq. He died Oct. 
28, 1482, and lies buried in the family 
chantry at Stoke Charity. 

The other names are also familiar to 
me, but I will not exhaust the patience 
of your readers further than to observe 
that the Jast-named, “ Robert, the 
warden of the Friars Minor of Win- 
chester,” was Brother Robert Hylton, 
a learned theologian of the Franciscan 
Order, to whom Bishop Wayneflete, on 
Oct. 26, 1461, granted faculties to 
preach and to hear confessions any- 
where within the diocese of Winchester. 

Iam, &e. 
FRANCIS JOSEPH BAIGENT. 

Winchester, Sept. 15, 1864. 


VISITATION OF ST. RICHARD’S SHRINE, CHICHESTER. 


Sir, — The following injunction was 
made in 1478 by Bishop Storey to re- 
gulate the order of precedence for the 
parishioners of places adjacent to the 
city, owing to the occurrence of un- 
seemly quarrels and actual frays. The 
assemblage of the pilgrims in the choir, 
and their passage through “the chancel 
and nave,” shews that the shrine stood 
in the ordinary position, at the east end 
of the presbytery behind the high altar. 

“Dudum quibus in dubia fide dig- 
norum relatione accepimus quod inter 
nonnullos nobis et jurisdictionis nostra 
subditos et subjectos ecclesiam nostram 
Cath. Cic. ac ipsorum subditorum eccle- 
siam matricem cum crucibus et vexillis 
annuatim quolibet die lune ebdomade 
Pentecostes processionaliter, ad inibi sco’ 
Ricardo in honore Dei devote offerendi 
precesque effundendi, visitare debentes, 


propter prelationem et praeminentiam 
earundem processionem in intrando et 
exeundo dictam ecclesiam Nostram Cath. 
Cie. retroactis temporibus diutius ver- 
bera, obprobroia, insidie contensiones, 
homicidia Divinorum perturbaciones, alia 
quamplurima mala evenerunt et verisi- 
militer in futuro evenient.,.inde ordinem 
subsequentem fore in antecedendo et sub- 
sequendo in processionibus hujusmodi 
duximus decetero inviolabiter observari 
viz. quod post inhabitantes burgam 
Arundelle et inhabitantes villam de 
Westdene et parochiam ejusdem, quos 
ceteros eo ordine antecedere volumus 
quo antiquius assueverunt, inhabitantes 
villam de Bosham in intrando Ecclesiam 
nostram Cathed. sint primi ex ordine, 
dummodo ipsi praesentes et parati sint 
ad sic intrandum hora X* illius diei, 
quo processio hujusmodi fieri debet per 
horologium Eccl. nostri Cicestr. et non 
aliud signandum sumantes, presto qui 
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horam X. non fuerint, tunc volumus 
expetent et ingredi ecclesiam postponant, 
quousque omnes alii supradictarum et in- 
frascriptarum parochiarum ingressi fue- 
rint. Et post dictos inhabitantes villam 
de Bosham cum membris suis viz. Apul- 
dreham Fontyngton et Chydham cum 
fuerint presentes, paroch’ deinde prox- 
imi. Deinde inh. v. de Sidlesham cum 
inh, de Eston, et post ipsos parochiani 
de Felgham, et tunc parochiani de Bord- 
ham et post ipsos parochiani de Selsey 
cum crucibus vexillis cum enim devotione 
iutrabunt et incedant et non cum virgis 
longis et depictis, quas propter eas de- 
ferentium et aliorum assertentium et 
paucorum indevotionem risu garrulati- 
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onibus clamore et tumultu  expensa- 
ram effusione, in eorum dilationibus 
excitas et- subortas, de cetero deferri ve- 
tuimus, proviso semper qudd primo in- 
trantes et omnes alii juxta ordinem 
preesentes in choro permaneant, donec no- 
vissimi ingressi fuerint, et ex tunc can- 
cellum et ecclesiam seriatim et pacifice 
eo ordine quo intraverint cum omne 
humilitate exeant.” 


This ordinance was to be published on 
a festival or Sunday by the curates in 
their several parish churches, named 
above.—I am, &c. 


Mackenzisz E.C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A, 


SPOTS ON THE SUN OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Srr,— That Shakespeare —spite of 
some lamentable immoralities, rather 
perhaps the fault of the age’s taste than 
of the man (as in Dryden’s case, who 
yet was doubtless better disposed than 
the licentious Congreve)—has innumer- 
able touching and noble, natural and 
even religious sentiments, no honest mind 
can deny. It seems, however, to have 
scarcely been noticed that he has a few 
very unnatural and crabbed and even 
heartless “ conceits.” 

These are most evident in “ Romeo 
and Juliet” and “Hamlet,” “ Othello” 
being nearly free from them. The 
“consolations” (!) to parents—* Early up 
to see thy son, &c., early down,” and 
“Death is thy son-in-law,” if clever, are 
in repulsive taste. And the “rant” of 
Romeo, inconsistent with his character 
at the opening, at Juliet’s sepulchre— 
“Thou maw detestable,” &c., is what 


no tender-hearted lover in the world 
could have used at such a time and 
occasion. 

Hamlet’s rudeness to Ophelia was 
hardly necessary, even for assumed mad- 
ness, the prose and verse about “ Alex- 
ander” to the “Sexton” very inoppor- 
tune, and the useless and absurd boasts 
to Laertes—“ Wouldst drink up Esil,” 
&c., and ‘ Let them pile mountains,” &c., 
very unfitting a funeral solemnity, his 
position, and the feelings of one he had, 
if unintentionally, so bitterly injured; 
whilst we may reasonably hope that 
Shakespeare, in his own case, would 
bave shewn more tenderness. 

These brief remarks, though far from 
intended to damage his bright side and 
general estimation, may point to much 
untrodden ground for some critical and 
psychological enquiry. 

Iam, &e. og 


VISITATION OF CHURCHES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
STAMFORD. 


THorNHAUGH. (Northants.) 

In the south aisle is an altar-tomb in 
excellent preservation, having on the 
top the full-length effigy of a knight in 
the costume of the time. At his feet is 
a kneeling male figure, at his head are 
these arms :—Argent, a lion rampant 
gules, on a chief sable three escallops 
of the first—Russell ; impaling Sable, 
semée of cross crosslets, a lion rampant 


argent. At the back is this inscription : 
—“ Here lyeth the Right Honorable Sir 
William Russell, Knight, Lord Russell 
Barron of Thornhaw, who, I’ the Raigne 
of Queene Elizabeth, served her Matie 
in these honorable places of Commandes, 
Viz. Generall of y* Horse in the Lowe 
Countries, Lord Governer of Vlshinge, 
and Lord Deputie of her Realme of Ire- 
land.” Above this inscription is a shield, 
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bearing —Quarterly of seven: 1 and 4, 
Russell; 2 and 3, Sable, three dovecotes 
argent; 5, Sable, a griffin segreant ar- 
gent; 6, Sable, three fishes haurient 
argent; 7, Sable, three chevrons ermine. 
The crest is lost.. On one side of the 
monument arethreekneeling male figures 
before desks, in the attitude of prayer, 
with an open book before them: over 
them are their respective names, viz. 
Lord Francis, Lord John, Lord Edward. 
On the desks are these arms:—1. Rus- 
sell, impaling Argent,’ a chevron vert 
between three bugles sable; 2. Russell, 
impaling Or, a lozenge chequy sable and 
gules, in chief two cinquefoils sable; 3. 
Russell, impaling Or, on a chief gules 
three chaplets of the first. On the op- 
posite side are three kneeling female 
figures and these arms:—1l. Chequy or 
and yert, impaling Russell; 2. Sable, 
three dovecotes argent, impaling Rus- 
sell; 3. Or, a lion rampant vert double 
queued. Above each figure is the name 
—Lady Margaret, Lady Elizabeth, Lady 
Anne. Above the head of the knight is 
a shield—Russell, impaling Sable, semée 
of cross crosslets, a lion rampant argent. 

On the south side of the churchyard 
is a monument to the Rev. Benjamin 
Rudge, LL.B., Rector of the church, 
who died April 21, 1741; also to his 
two wives, Martha, daughter of Goddard 
Carter, Esq., of Oxfordshire, and Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Jacob Reynardson, 
Esq. At one end are these arms:— 
Quarterly, Sable and gules, over all 
a cross engrailed argent—Rudge; im- 
paling Azure, two lions rampant com- 
batant or; at the other—Rudge; im- 
paling Two chevrons engrailed, on a 
canton a lozenge. 


Preston. (Rutlandshire.) 

On the north wall of the chancel is 
a monument to Mr. Con, Belgrave, 
A.M., late Rector of Lyndon and Rid- 
lington; he departed this life July 23, 
1777. Above are the arms of the family ; 
crest lost. Adjoining this is another 
one to the Rev. Cornelius Belgrave, late 
Rector of Ridlington, and North Kil- 
worth, Leicestershire; he died Feb, 17, 
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1757. Also Mary his wife, daughter and 
heiress of William Shield, gent., of this 
parish, and Sophia his wife, was buried 
here Dec. 19, 1719. Above are these 
arms :—Gules, a chevron ermine between 
three mascles argent. Crest, A ram’s 
head couped. In the chancel is another 
one to the Rev. Jeremiah Belgrave, 
A.M., Rector of this parish, and North 
Kilworth, Leicestershire, who died April 
8, 1802; also to his two sons. Above 
are the arms of the family. Adjoining 
this is another tablet to the Rev. Henry 
Shield, A.M., Rector of this parish, and 
of Stoke Dry in this county, who de- 
parted this life on the xxviu. of Febru- 
ary, MDCCCXL., aged Lxxxir. Above 
are these arms :—Gules, on a bend en- 
grailed or, three escutcheons sable. 
Crest, A demi-arm, couped at the elbow, 
grasping a scimitar. Motto, Pro lege, 
rege, grege. 


AystTon. (Rutland.) 

On the south side of the chancel is 
a marble monument thus inscribed :— 
“H. 8S. E. Thomas White, A.M., hujusce 
Eccles. et de Nailston in agro Leices- 
trensi Rector nec non Eccles. Lincolni 
Prebendarius, obit 27™° Jan. a.p. 1735, 
wtatis sue 59. Uxorem habuit Eliza- 
betham Johannis Yates hujus olim Eccles. 
Rectoris filiam ejus que Promisi memor 
juxta cineris ejus suos etiam reponi vo- 
luit curate Georgii Fenwick, S.T.B., 
cui Vidua nuperat, Obit Jan. 11. 


Salutis M DCC LIV. 
JEtatis Lxvi.” 


Below is a coat of arms which were once 
coloured, but a great portion is gone. 
From what is left I distinguished—An 
annulet or, on a canton ermine a lion 
rampant ; impaling A fesse sable between 
three gates. The crest lost. 


Anno 


UrrineuaM. (Rutland.) 

On the south wall of the chancel is 
a tablet to Elias John Lafargue, Esq., 
who died the 29th of April, 1828 ; also 
Mary, relict of the above, who died 
August Ist, 1842. Below are these 
arms :—Quarterly: 1 and 4, Argent, a 
chevron gules between three pellets 
sable; 2 and 3, Argent, a chevron gules 
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between three torteauxes. 
ligionis ergo Fugimus. 

At the east end of the church is 
a monument to Mrs. Elizabeth Jones, 
who died 22 Feb., 1744. Above are 
these arms :—Or, a lion rampant azure ; 
impaling A fesse ermine between three 
church-bells proper. Motto, Vim pro- 
movet Justiciam. Crest, The Holy Lamb 
passant bearing a pendant. 

Near here is one to Everard Faulkner, 
Esq., who died 2nd May, 1653. Above 
are these arms :—Paly of eight-argent 
and azure, over all on a bend azure three 
cinquefoils (or trefoils) or. The other 
side of the shield is divided into three 
parts; the upper is charged with —(?) 
2. A shield bearing Sable, a chevron or, 
between three roses of the second; 3. 
Three cross crosslets fitchée. 


Motto, Re- 


Stoke Dry. (Rutland.) 

Against the south wall is an altar- 
tomb, on the table of which is well cut 
the effigy of a lady and children on each 
side. It has this inscription round the 
ledge, in black letter: —‘ (Hic jacet 
Jaqueta Digby, quondam uxor) Ever- 
ardi Digby arm., qui obit vicesimo 
nono die mensis Junij, Anno Dni’ 
M CCCC LXXXXVI. (cujus anime pro- 
pitietur Deus Amen).” The portions 
in brackets I have taken from the notes 
of a learned antiquary. On each side 
of the effigy is a coat of arms; that on 
tle sinister a fleur-de-lis, and on the 
dexter, Party per bend sinister, a dol- 
phin naiant. A part of the ledge of this 
monument is hid from view, but the 
table portion is much disfigured by 
parties who have scratched their initials 
on its face. Within the altar rails on 
the south side is a very handsome altar- 
monument, having on the top the effigies 
of a male and female in the costume of 
the time, and which, I think, were once 
highly gilded. Around the sides of 
the monument are the figures. of six 
daughters and three sons; the youngest 
one of each is represented in swaddling 
clothes; the second son is supporting 
a shield bearing the arms of Digby with 
a crescent for difference, impaling an- 
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other coat whi-h is obliterated; and 
at the end is another shield bearing 
Digby, impaling Argent, on a chevron 
azure, between three roses gules stalked 
and leaved vert, as many fleurs-de- 
lis of the field—Cope. Around the 
shield is a garter bearing the family 
motto, “ None but one,” (Wul Qui Ving). 
On the ledge is this inscription :— 
“Here lyeth the bodyes of Kenelm 
Digby, Esq., which Kenelm deceassed 
the 21 of April, 1590, and Anne his 
wife ;” the remainder is hid by the wall 
of an adjoining chantry. This Kenelm 
was the grandfather of Sir Everard 
Digby, who was executed Jan. 30, 1606, 
for his share in the Gunpowder Plot. 
In the adjoining chantry is the effigy 
of a knight, much mutilated, on an 
altar-tomb; around the front side are 
three shields of arms, two bearing Digby, 
and the centre Digby impaling a cross, 
Quoting again from an antiquary’s notes 
was this iuscription (which has either 
escaped my vision or else’ become ob- 
literated): — “ Hic jacet Everardius 
Digbi, miles, qui obiit undecimo die 
Aprilis, anno Domini Mccco XI., cujus 
anime propitietur Deus. Ameu.” On 
a slab in the chancel is this inscrip- 
tion :—“ Here lyeth the body of Dorothy 
Stevens, virgin, aged XL., waiting for 
a joyful resurrection, Nov. x., 1637.” 


Lyppineton. (Rutland.) 

On the south side of the chancel is 
a brass to Edward Watson, Emma his 
wife, and children, whose effigies are 
represented. Beneath are Latin verses, 
and around them was this inscription :— 
“Of your charite pray for the soule of 
Master Edward Watson, esquire, Justice 
of the Peace, and to three reverend 
fathers in God, that is to say, to my 
Lord William Smith, to my Lord Wil- 
liam Attwater, to my Lord John Long- 
land, late successively beying Bishops of 
Lincoln, which Edward decessy’d the 
x. day of October, the yere of our Lord 
1530.” Above are these arms: Ar- 
gent, a chevron azure between three 
martlets sable, as many crescents or. 
The south wall of the churchyard is 
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coped with stone coffin-lids, some of 
which are of a very interesting cha- 
racter, and one of them represents a 
semi-efigy of a lady in a trefoil-headed 
sunk panel, below which is a cross. On 
the north side of the church is Jesus 
Hospital, formerly a palace of the bishops 
-of Lincoln, which was converted into an 
‘hospital by Thomas, Earl of Exeter, in 
1602. The principal apartment (indeed 
the hospital itself) is well worthy of 
a visit, the windows being composed 
of rich stained glass, among which are 
the following coats of arms :—Azure, 
a cross saltier ermine ; a chevron between 
three roses, and a rose gules, surmounted 
-by a crown or. Over the fireplace is a 
shield bearing three roses, and on the 
wall three hatchments with numerous 
quarterings to members of the Cecil 
family, said to have been brought from 
St. Martin’s Church, Stamford. In the 
window of the adjoining room, now oc- 
cupied by the warden, is the figure of 
a bishop or abbot in a devotional at- 
titude, with a crosier over his shoulder 
and in full costume, and which may be 
designated a perfect gem. At the corner 
of the Hospital garden, and abutting on 
-the street, is a curious octagonal tower 
having on the west side these arms, 
A chevron between three roses. 


Cartpy. (Lincolnshire.) 

There is nothing to interest the he- 
raldic antiquary in this church, which 
sadly wants looking to, especially the 
flooring. However, I noted the follow- 
ing monuments, which may perhaps be 
worth recording. On the floor near to 
the chancel is a very early slab having 
@ cross cut thereon, in very good pre- 
servation. Around it is an inscription 
in Lombardic (?) characters; unfor- 
tunately the first five letters are very 
indistinct, but the remainder I was en- 
abled to decipher thus :—“ Git: Ici: De 
[W)] De Sa. Alma Eyt Merci.” I conjec- 
ture the second De is inserted in mistake 
by the maker, and the W. which I have 
placed in brackets is perhaps a modern 
insertion, especially as it seems to me to 
be made of two V’s placed together, 
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similar to those upon monuments of the 
reign of Elizabeth. Should any anti- 
quary visit this church I shall be glad 
if he would favour me with his view of 
the subject. On the north wall of the 
chancel is a monument to the memory 
of “the Rev. Thomas Toller Hurst, 53 
years Rector of this parish and 51 of 
the adjacent parish of Braceborough, 
he departed this life on the 18th day of 
June, Anno Dom. 1844, aged 82. Also 
of Isabella his wife, who departed this 
life 16th September, 1856, aged 85.” 
The arms of Hurst are, Argent, an 
estoile of ten points gules. Crest, A 
grove or hurst of trees proper. In the 
chancel is a slab thus inscribed :—“ Here 
lyeth inter’d the body of Captain Ed- 
ward Holford, who departed this life 
the 9th day of February, 1699, in the 
67th year of his age.” Adjoining this 
is another one with this inscription :— 
“ Here lyeth interr’d the body of Vrsula, 
relict of Captain Edward Holford, who 
departed this life the Tenth day of May, 
1704, and in the 63d year of her age.” 
Within the communion-rails are, with 
another to a member of the same family, 
two slabs—one inscribed to “ Frances 
Tighe, relict of John Tighe, Esq., one 
of y® daughters of St Thomas Allen of 
Finchly, Knt., deceased the 24 of Augu’, 
1675, aged 35 years ;” and the other is 
to “ Lister Tighe, Esq., one of his Majes- 
ties Justices of the peace for this county, 
who died 28rd of Nov., MpCccOXxxvil.” 
When Holles visited this church temp. 
Charles I., the following coats of arms 
were here :—1. Gules, a cross and cres- 
cent argent, impaling Gules, a cross 
patonce or—Latimer ; 2, Gules, a chev- 
ron between three leopard’s faces argent, 
impaling a cross patonce or—Latimer ; 
8. Quarterly, or and gules, a bordure 
bezanty — Rochfort ; 4. Sable, three 
pickaxes argent, impaling a cross pa- 
tonce or— Latimer; 5. Gules, three 
herons argent, a mullet for difference ; 
6. Gules, a chevron between three 
le ’s faces argent; crest, A heron 
proper ; 7. Same as the last; 8. Argent, 
a fesse between three crescents, a border 
engrailed gules; 9. As No. 6; 10. A: 
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No. 5, without the difference ; 11. Vaire, 
argent and Gules; 12. As No. 6 without 
the crest ; 18. Sable, three boar’s heads 
couped, a bordure engrailed argent ; 
14. Sable, a chevron between three 
leopard’s faces argent, a bordure argent 
—Monke. 


WirnaM-on-THE-H1t1. (Lincolnshire.) 

In the north window of the north 
aisle, among some fragments of stained 
glass, is a shield thus charged:—l. 
Ermine; 2. Azure and or, over all a 
bend (?); 3. Chequy, or and gules, im- 
paling—I am inclined to think, although 
patched up—Argent, a bend engrailed 
gules, On the north wall of the chancel 
is a hatchment bearing the arms of 
Johnson—Argent, a chevron sable, be- 
tween three lion’s heads erased gules, 
crowned or. Crest, A lion’s head as in 
the arms, between two ostrich-feathers 
erect argent. Motto, Spes mea in Deo. 
At the east end of the church is inserted 
in the wall a small brass plate, which may 
perhaps account for its excellent pre- 
servation, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—*“ Hic Jacet Robertus Harington, 
Armiger, et Alicia Vxor Ejus Qui Quidem. 
Robertus obit Quarto Die Januarii, 
Anno Dni’ 1558, et anno Regni Eliza- 
beth, Dei Gra’ Angliw, Francie et 
Hibernixz, Fidei Defensoris, etc. Primo. 
Eademq’ Alicia obit 23 Die Novembris, 
Anno Dni’ 1565, et Anno Dictw Reginz 
Octavo. 


CaREBy. (Lincolnshire.) 

On the south side of the chancel 
within the communion-rails are very 
fine semi-effigies of a knight and his 
lady. The head of the knight rests 
upon a lozenge-shaped cushion, under 
which is a square cushion, and he is in 
chain mail. The hood of the lady falls 
over the shoulders. There is the wimple 
or chin-cloth, the dress is plain from 
the neck to the waist, the folds of which 
die away under the slab that covers both 
effigies from that point, the sleeves fit 
close to the wrists, a knob of curled 
hair hides each ear, and the uplifted 
hands are uncovered, The heads are 
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within cuspings. Upon the upper. part 
of the slab, which covers the effigies from 
the waist to the feet, is a shield bearing 
two bars, in chief three escallops. . Near 
to this, but without any armorial bear- 
ing, is a most beautiful effigy represent- 
ing a Crusader, apparently of the reign 
of Edward I. It is without the usual 
Norman-shaped shield, The head rests 
upon square and lozenge-shaped cushions 
supported by cherubs, and the feet upon 
a lion, the body being enveloped in 
a hooded hauberk of ringed mail, over 
a portion of which, from the shoulders, 
is the surcoat. The genouilliéres repre- 
sent iron plate, and the legs are covered 
with chausses de mailles. The legs are 
crossed; the rowel of the spur of the 
upper one is gone, but the buckle and 
strap that secured it remain. Two 
straps are round the waist; the upper 
one exhibits a buckle and three trefoils 
(emblem of the Trinity), which appears 
to have fastened the hauberk ; and the 
lower strap secures the hilted but 
sheathed sword. Round the wrists are 
ribbons and knots, the uplifted hands 
being enveloped in ringed mail. There 
is a plain band below the sword-strap, 
from the centre of which the hauberk 
opens and shews the ring mail. This 
effigy is seven feet in length. The 
former are six feet long and three wide, 
and are well worth a visit from the 
antiquary. In the north aisle of the 
church is a very interesting early sepul- 
chral memorial, found a short time since 
at Aunby, an adjoining parish, on some 
ground which has produced a large 
quantity of architectural fragments, 
consisting of pillars, mullions, stone 
coffins, &c., clearly proving the exist- 
ence of a church or chapel at this place. 
It represents two demi-arms, support- 
ing a human heart: both the hands and 
the heart have suffered a little, and be- 
low is a shield, all sculptured on a tri- 
angular piece of stone, which is orna- 
mented round the edges. The shield 
bears in chief three torteauxes, and 
under it I could distinguish the out- 
lines of a bar. As the powerful family 
of Wake had very considerable pro- 
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perty in this county, especially in the 
neighbourhood, and held 4 considerable 
portion of Careby of the abbey of Peter- 
borough, which they let or devised to a 
family of the same name as the village in 
knight’s service, I have no doubt that 
this memorial was intended to commemo- 
rate one of its members. Adjoining it is 
their coat of arms, in early stained glass, 
viz. Or, two bars, gules, in, chief three 
torteauxes; and among some Early Eng- 
lish stained glass are the arms of Col- 
ville, Two bars, in chief three annulets. 
On the corbel-table under the parapet 
of the tower are the arms of Wake and 
Colville. On the east wall of the north 
aisle is a handsome marble monument 
thus inscribed :—“ Underneath lies the 
body of Thomas Hatcher, esq., de- 
seended of the ancient family of Hatch- 
ers, for many generations Lords of this 
Mannour. He was born November the 
iij’, MDOLX, and dyed September the 
vith, wpcocxiv. He had two wives, but 
no issue.. The first was Grace, daughter 
of William Hurbord, Esq. The second 
was Jane, daughter of Sir Charles Hus- 
sey, of Caythorpe in this county, Bart, 
who, surviving him, in memory of her 
indulgent husband erected this monu- 
ment, Anno Dom. MpccxxxI. Here is 
also interr’d the body of Jane, relict of 
the said Tho. Hatcher, who departed 
this life June the 3d, 1735, in the 80th 
year of her age,” Above are these 
arms:—1. Azure, a chevron between 
six escallop-shells argent — Hatcher ; 
2. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a eross vert, 
2 and 3, Barry of six, ermine and gules 
—Hussey ; 3. Argent, on a bend wavy 
sable three martlets of the field, The 
family of Hatchers have been seated at 
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Careby, in this county, for many ge 
nerations: Sir John Hatcher, Knt., 
was knighted between July, 1602, 
and January, 1605-6, and ‘was Sheriff 
of this county 8th James I.) Thomas 
Hatcher, eldest son of Sir: John, was 
a Member in Parliament for the county 
in the 21st of Charles I:, for Grant» 
ham 8rd Charles L., for Stamford 16th 
Charles I., and for Lineolnshire from 
1654 to 1659. 

Few churches I have visited in this 
neighbourhood exhibit so much taste in 
their internal arrangement as this, the 
present Rector, the Rev. J. B. Reynard- 
son, and his brother (the patron of the 
living), C. T. S. B. Reynardson, Esq., 
having spent considerable sums in re- 
storing and beautifying the edifice ; and, 
in short, I may say it is neatness itself, 
and well serves as a pattern to all 
church restorers. 


In a former paper I omitted the fol- 
lowing coat of arms, which up to a re- 
cent period was on a brass plate in the 
chancel of Casterton Parva, Rutland— 
Per bend indented, an eagle displayed. 
And in the chancel of Ketton Church, 
in the same county, is a stone inscribed 
to the memory of Anthony Hotchkin, 
Grocer and Citizen of London, who died 
Feb. 19th, 1763. Above are these arms: 
—Per pale sable and gules, a chevron 
between three lions rampant or. .Crest, 
A lion’s head erased, crowned or. Blore 
in his History of the county, p. 184, 
has described the arms incorrectly as 
being a chevron between three lions 
rampant. 


(To be continued.) 


A FLITWICK MEDAL. 


Srr,—In my search for local tokens 
I have obtained one which I think must 
have some special significance, and, 
under the hope of obtaining some ex- 
planation of its origin, I append a de- 
scription of it. It is of the size of the 
Victoria half-penny, and on the obverse 
is a good representation of Flitwick 


Church, taken from the south side. The 
legend, in Roman capitals, is as follows : 
FILTWICK (sic) . CHURCH . BEDFORD- 
SHIRE . Bt. 1670; and beneath the device 
is the medallist’s name, sacons. On the 
reverse, in the field, is a cipher, P.s.0°., 
and the date 1797; and surrounding 
this, DEDICATED TO GOLLECTORS OF 
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mepats & corns, The “Bt. 1670” cannot 
have reference’ to the building of the 
church, as every portion of the fabric is 
of an-earlier period, and the north wall 
contaiis the well-known Norman door- 
way figured by Fisher. I have failed 
to obtain any information in the parish 
as to the origin of the medal, and there- 
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fore solicit the insertion of this note: in 
your pages, with the assurance that the 
slightest: particulars will be very grate, 
fully received by the archeologists, of 
this district.—I am, &c, 


JAMES WYATT, 
Bedford, Aug. 27, 1864. 


LIBRARY OF JOHN NEWTON, TREASURER OF YORK CATHEDRAL, 


Srr,—The following unpublished cata- 
logue of a fourteenth century library 
belonging to John Newton (MS. Har. 
6,972, fol. 696) may interest your 
readers, 

Jo. Newton, LL.D., admiss, in pro- 
prid persona ad Preb. de Dorington, 
4 Jan. 1391; et protestatus residentiam 
Jan. 5 (Ibid., fol. 228); inst. Thesaur, 
80 Mart. 1393 (Zdid., fol, 229). He died 
Jan. 21, 1413: he was buried in the ca- 
thedral. (B. Willis’ Cathedrals, p. 84). 

I am, &c. 


Maoxenziz E.C. Waxcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


The Will of John Newton, Treasurer of 
York, was proved July 13,1414; by 
it he bequeathed the following books :— 


1. 3 partes Bible in 3>"* vol. 

2. librum magnum Concordantium Bibl. 

8. libros Genes. et Exod. gloss. 

4, 8 libros Salamonis cum libro Sapient. 
et Eccl. gloss. 

5. 12 Prophet gloss. 

6. Epistolas Pauli Ap. bene gloss. 

7. Hamune super easdem epistolas. 

8. librum B. Augustini de Trinitate et 
super Exodum ad literam in j. vo- 
lumine, 

9. librum de Sermonibus B. Augustini 
ad Fratres in eremo, cum tractibus 
B. Anselmi super Apocalypsim in 
uno vol. 

. lib. moralium B. Gregorii cum plena 
tabula super, &c., in eadem. 

. lib. ejusd. super Ezechiel. 

. lib. Dialog. et Pastorale B, Gregorii 
in j. vol. 

- lib. Isidori super Ethomologias ver- 
borum, eum aliis libris B. Augustini 
et Bernardi atque Boetii in j. vol. 

» lib. Magistri Historiarum cum mo- 
rali expositione Veteris Testamenti 
et Evangeliorum in j. vol. 

. lib. vocat. Speculum moralium, cum 
aliis tractat. Alcuini quondam Ca- 
nonici Ebor. Eccles., et Hugonis de 


Claustro anime, atque Mauricii de 
S. Salome in j. vol. pro lecturd, in 
capitulo. 
16. lib. S. Thome qui vocatur IT* TI*. 
17. lib. Parisiensis de fide et: legibus, et 
Policraticon Jo, Carnotensis’ in 


j.- vol. 

18, lib. B. Jo.. Chrysostomi de com- 
punctione, cum aliis tractatibus 
ejusdem in j. vol. 

19. lib. B. Augustini de verbis Dni. et 
Apost. 

20. lib. Magistri Sententiarum in rubro 
coopertorio. 

21. lib. Florarium Bartholomei. 

22. lib. Sermonum B. Bernardi et Gil- 
berti super Cantica cum expositione 
B. Gregori super eodem iu j. vol. 

23. lib, Jeronomianium Joh, Andres, 

24. lib. Jo. Hoveden, Ricardi Heremitzx, 
dni, Walteri Hilton Canonici, Will. 
Rymyngton & Hugonis de institu- 
tione Novitiorum in j. vol. 

25. Liber Parisiensis de Virtutibus et 
Viciis ac de Prebendis in j. vol. 

26. Psalterium novum glossatum. 

27. librum pulerum de diversis. ser- 
monibus. 

28. librum Bede de Gestis Anglorum, 
Alfridi Beverlacensis, et Willelmi 
Malmesburiensis de Pontificibus in 
j. vol. 

. librum Sermonum Dominicalium 
Holcot fratris Ord. Pred. 
. libr. Francisci Petrarche de reme- 
dio utriusque fortune. 

lib. vocat. Catholicon. 

libr. Johannis in Collectario qui 

fuit Magri. Alani. 

libr. mag. Henrici Bowyk super 

Decretales ij° mag. vol, 

34. librum e... Pistonensis super Co- 

dicem. - 

35. librum dni, Bartholomei super di- 
gestum novum, 

36. Alium etiam legavit. Preb. Eccl. de 
Wilton. Canon and Civil Law. 

Item ordinavit quéd libri tam juris civi- 
lis quam Canonici cum certis doc- 
toribus, viz. 


83. 
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87. Liber Decretorum. Item ij? libri 
Decretalium. 
88. Innocentius super decretal. 
39. Archidiaconus in Rosar, 
40. liber voeat. Sextus cum iij. Gloss. 
. Clementinum in Gloss, Jo. in Gess. 
et Willi. 
. Paulus super Clement. 
. Jo. M. in Novella in iiij. vol. 
Jo. in oro. super vi. 
. Item Jo. in Ho. de Reg. mr. 
. Joh. de Lymano super Decretal. in 
ij. voc. 
. Item Johannes super Clement. 
. Speculum Judiciale. 
. Hostiensis in suma Goffridi. 
Brocard, 


- Repertorium Will. Durant. 

. Tabula Martini. 

. Tancret. 

Roffred de jure Canonico. 

. Raymond. 

. Roffrid de jure civili. 

. Una Biblia. 

. Unus Codex. 

. FF. vetus, 

. FF. novum. 

. FF, inforciatum. 

Chrus. super codicem. 

. Bartholomeus super codicem. 

. Idem super inforciatum. 

. Bartholomeus super FF. vetus. 

. Dyru. super FF. novo et Petrus de 
Bella Pertica cum aliis doctoribus 
in j. vol. 

. Jacobus de Bello vis. super cu. 

. Casus inforciatus. 


Reponantur in una cista infra vestibu- 
lum Eccl. Cath. Ebor. cujus ciste 
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pro majore securitate subthesaura- 
rius habeat unam clavem, custos 
vero vestiarii alterum, et Thomas 
frater meus habeat_tertiam, libe- 
rentar Capitulo Eecl. Cath. pred. 
in eorum libraria pro perpetuo re- 
manesuri pro salute animes mez et 
omnium fidelium defunctorem. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Item volo quod Coll. S. Joh. Cantab. ha- 
beat libros subscriptos. 

69. Librum Sententiarum. 

70. Chrysostomi operis imperfecti. 

71. Jeronomius super interpretaciones 
Hebre. nominum. 

72. Epistolas B. Bernardi, 

73. Historia Trepartita, lib. Valerii Max- 
imi, libros Senecw cum gloss. Nich. 
Trevetti super eosdem in j® vol. 

74. Boecium de Consolatione philoso- 
phiw, cum expositione ejusdem se- 
cundum Nich. Trevette. 

75. Macrobium de Saturnalibus. 

76. Floriziceus Sext. 

77. Julium et Vigerium de re militare 
in j. vol. 

Summa Collacionum Walas. Cassio- 
doru. 

79. Bellum Trojanum Egiva.de regimine 
principum. 

80. Alani de planctu nature. 


Item volo quod Abbas Mon. B. M. Ebor. 
habeat navem meam vocat. Barge, 
et magnum plumbum vocat. Four- 
nace stans apud Popilton in man- 
sione dni. Abbatis. 


ROBIN HOOD. 


Srr,—In your last Number is a notice 
of a paper read by Mr. Planché at Not- 
tingham on Robin Hood. As probably 
you have a copy of the entire lecture, 
you can correct me if I am wrong in 
suspecting that Mr. Thomas Wright’s 
admirable essay on the subject has been 
overlooked by the author of the said 
lecture. It will be found in the second 
volume of his “ Literature and Super- 


stitions of England in the Middle Ages,” 
(J. Russell Smith, 1846,) pp. 164—211. 
Yours, &e. - F.S.A. 

[We do not find any mention of Mr. 
Wright’s researches’ in the lecture in 
question, but we venture to say that 
Mr. Planché will be much obliged to our 
correspondent for pointing out where 
information so completely fitted to his 
band is to be met with.] 
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History of Peeblesshire. By WILLIAM 
CuamBers, of Glenormiston, F.G.S., 
F.R.S.E. (William and Robert Cham- 
bers.) — Scottish County History is a 
thing that has as yet made so little 
progress that all contributions are ac- 
ceptable, although we hardly expect to 
see the sister kingdom ever produce 
works that may rival the invaluable Eng- 
lish Histories of Atkyns, Hasted, Hutch- 
ins, Nichols, Ormerod, or Surtees. In- 
deed, the tendency of the present age is to 
prefer books of less elaborate character, 
and Mr. William Chambers is about the 
last man that could be named who would 
be likely to put forth a work of the non- 
popular type. Having made a fortune 
by bookselling, he now lives in his native 
county of Peebles “a prosperous gen- 
tleman,” and has employed his leisure 
in producing the handsome volume be- 
fore us. It is constructed, in part, on 
the old county history plan, and there- 
fore begins with the early history of the 
district, figures the earthworks, &c., of 
the aborigines, and gives a glimpse at 
medieval times; but Mr. Chambers’ re- 
searches have evidently been among the 
kirk session and municipal records of 
the Stuart era by preference, and the 
search has enabled him to furnish a life- 
like picture of very stirring times. No 
notability that can be fairly connected 
with Peeblesshire, even though slightly, 
seems to have been overlooked, and we 
have plenty of amusing anecdotes, which 
give a more readable tone to the work 
than is often the case with county his- 
tories. The volume, we may remark, 
has an excellent map of the district, 
and many wood-engravings, is printed 
on toned paper, and is tastefully bound ; 
altogether it is a work such as a man 
who has thriven by literature may de- 
sire to leave behind him as an honour- 


able memorial of his good taste and un- 
tiring diligence. 


Omitted Chapters of the History of 
England, from the Death of Charles I. 
to the Battle of Dunbar. By ANDREW 
Bisset. (John Murray.)—We enter- 
tain no doubt that the systematic use of 
the real materials of history, such as the 
Master of the Rolls is bringing before 
the world, will gradually cause many old 
errors to disappear, and will throw light 
on transactions hitherto regarded as 
hopelessly obscure—a service that can- 
not be too highly estimated. But on 
the other hand there is the danger 
that a vast deal too much may be made 
of the contents of a hitherto unprinted 
document, and such is the case with the 
very unsatisfactory work before us. Mr. 
Bisset, having got access to the Minute- 
book of the Republican Council of State, 
has been so struck by its contents that 
he has determined to write the history 
of the period afresh, and, as a kind of 
justification, he terms his work “ Omit- 
ted Chapters of the History of Eng- 
land.” We have, it is true, only the first 
volume of his projected History, but in 
it we find very little indeed that we did 
not know before. A large part of the 
volume is devoted to the trial of Lil- 
burne, drawn, not from the precious 
Minute-book, but from the well-known 
State Trials; and another large portion 
is given to Scottish affairs and the battle 
of Dunbar. We like not the tone in 
which the most atrocious actions of 
Cromwell to the Irish and of the Cove- 
nanters to the Royalists is spoken of, 
being faint disapprobation which is al- 
most praise; and we like still less the 
comparison of the gallant Montrose to 
Nana Sahib, and the rejoicing over the 
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fact that King Charles was taught to 
“ken that he had a lithe in his neck.” 
Mr. Bisset’s future volumes,may have 
important discoveries in store for us, of 
which the present gives no sign, but we 
fear not in sufficient number to atone 
for their fierce partisan spirit. 


The Scot Abroad, By Joun Hii 
Burton, Author of “The Book-Hunter,” 
&c. 2 vols. (Blackwood and Sons.)— 
The first of these volumes is devoted to 
the ancient league between Scotland 
and France, and a very spirited sketch 
it is. The second makes honourable 
mention of numberless Scottish worthies, 
who wandered out and spread their 
country’s renown in all quarters of the 
world, and they are grouped under the 
heads of “ The Scholar and the Author,” 
“The Soldier,” “The Statesman,” and 
“The Artist.” Very many well-known 
names of course occur, but we also meet 
with others whose best chance of immor- 
tality is their appearance in Mr. Burton’s 
pages. But of all he has something 
worth hearing to tell, and we can and 
do heartily commend his labours to all 
who would relieve more severe studies 
by what he terms “a holiday ramble 
through some secluded scenes in history 
and literature.” 


A Collection of Right Merrie Gar- 
lands for North Country Anglers. 
Edited by Joserpn CRAWHALL, and con- 
tinued to this present year. (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne: George Rutland.)— This hand- 
some volume, which we venture to think 
will be welcome to a wider circle than 
the North Country Anglers, is a reprint 
of part of the series of publications issued 
between 1820 and 1845 by the New- 
castle-on-Tyne Typographical Society, 
and commonly known as the Newcastle 
Fishers’ Garlands. The poems, of course, 
are of various degrees of merit, but they 
are set off in an attractive manner, some 
with music, others with fac-similes of 
Bewick’s engravings, and the book is 
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deserving a place in every gentleman’s 
library, whether he does or does not 
belong to “‘eanny Northumberland.” 


Critical Essays. By the Rey. T, E. 
Espin, B.D. (Rivingtons.)—In this 
volume of revised contributions to pe- 
riodical literature we have essays on 
Wesleyan Methodism, Essays and Re- 
views, Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Life of Edward 
Irving,” Dr. Hessey’s. ‘‘ Bampton Lec- 
tures on Sunday,” Keble’s “Life of 
Bishop Wilson,” Bateman’s “ Life of 
Bishop Wilson of Calcutta,” and the 
Lives of Calvin by Bungener and D’Au- 
bigné. It is usually considered a some- 
what superfluous task to review reviews, 
and we do not mean to attempt it, but 
we are bound to remark that all the 
essays bear marks of careful and candid 
consideration of the works examined, 
and that we are well inclined to agree, 
in the main, with the judgment that 
Mr. Espin pronounces on each of them. 


A Commentary, Practical and Ex- 
egetical, on the Lord’s Prayer. By the 
Rev. W. Denton, M.A., Author of “A 
Commentary on the Gospels,” &. (Ri- 
vingtons.)—Mr. Denton’s style of com- 
mentary is well known to readers of reli- 
gious works, as rather collected from the 
copious materials to be found in the 
writings of others than as an independ- 
ent exposition of hisown. With so wide 
a field to choose from as that of expo- 
sitors of the Prayer of prayers, nice 
judgment is required to take that only 
which is.sound and edifying, and this is 
particularly the quality by which Mr. 
Denton appears to be distinguished. 
He has gathered precious material from 
late as well as early commentators, and 
one feature that is especially noticeable 
in his little volume is a collection of 
paraphrases, the authors of which (taking 
them as they stand) are, St. Francis, Mr. 
Keble, Cardinal Bona, Alexander Bar- 
clay, and George Wither. 





Monthly Entelligence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Tue most.striking event of the past month has been the conclusion 
of a treaty between the Emperor of the French and the King of Italy, 
which provides for the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome in 
the course of two years. One of the provisions of the treaty for the 
removal of the seat of government to Florence has caused a popular 
outbreak at Turin, and occasioned the dismissal of the Ministry that 
concluded it, and whether the project will be carried out is uncertain. 

Whilst the peace conferences at Vienna are making, apparently, but 
slow progress, the Prince ‘and Princess of Wales have paid a visit to 
Denmark, where they were at first but coolly received, but a better 
feeling has since arisen, and it is hoped that some satisfactory arrange- 
ment will at length be arrived at. 

In America ‘the attention of the people is more engrosed by the 
coming Presidential election than by anything else, and the war appears 
to languish. The Federals have gained possession of Atlanta, but are 
reported to be in difficulties as to maintaining themselves there, and 
they have driven out the inhabitants in anticipation of a siege. In 
Mobile Bay Admiral Farragut has captured a Confederate iron-clad 
ram, by means of an overwhelming force of fifteen vessels, some of 
them Monitors and some wooden ships, but he has not been able to 
pproach Mobile itself. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Civit. 

Aug. 26. M. Dauzat Dembarrére approved 
of as Consul at Gibraltar, and M. Ernest Hé- 
ritte as Consul at the Cape of Good Hope, for 
H.M. the Emperor of the French. 

Don José Sanchez Bazan as Consul, and Don 
Carlos Chacon as Viee-Consul, at Glasgow, for 
H.M. the Queen of Spain. 

Sept. 2. Mr. Thomas Kirkpatrick approved 
of as Consul at Nassau, New Providence, for 
the United States of America. 

Sept. 9. The honour of Knighthood con- 
ferred upon David Ross, esq., Lord Provost 
of Perth, 

George Poyntz M’Kenzie, esq., to be a Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of the Island of 
Trinidad. 

John Ferguson, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the province of New 
Brunswick. 

Sept. 13. Robert Bunch, esq., lately H.M.’s 
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Consul at Charleston, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Mr. George J. Abbot approved of as Consul 
at Sheffield and Bradford for the United States 
of America. 

Sept. 16. The Right Hon. Sir Andrew Bu- 
chanan, K.C.B., now H.M.’s Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the King of 
Prussia, to be H.M.’s Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of 
All the Russias. 

The Right Hon. Lord Napier, K.T., now 
H.M.’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Emperor of All the Russias, 
to be H.M.’s Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Prussia. 

Hugh Williams Austin, esq., to be a Member 
of the Privy Council of the Island of Jamaica. 

Sept. 20. Frank Parish, esq., now H.M.’s 
Consul at Buenos Ayres, to be H.M.’s Consul- 
General in the Island of Cuba. 
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BIRTHS. 


July 8. At Grahamstown, Cape of Good 
Hope, the wife of Capt. E. J. Scovell, 96th 
Regt., a dau. 

July 13, At Umballa, Punjaub, the wife of 
Montague George Browne, esq., Royal Horse 
Artillery, a son. 

July 15. At Jalundhar, Punjaub, the wife of 
Lieut. James Knox, Adjutant Ist Battalion 
19th Regt., a son. 

July 17.. At Aden, the wife of Alexander 
Malcomson, esq., 95th Regt., a dau, 

July 20, At Mhow, Bombay, the wife of 
Col. Payn, C.B., 72nd Highlanders, a dau. 

July 21, At Mauritius, the wife of Capt. 
Downes, R.A., a dau. 

At Saugor, Central India, the wife of Capt. 
J. C. Burnett, 4th Madras Light Cavalry, of 
Monboddo, Kincardineshire, a dau. 

July 24. At Mynpoorie, N.W. Provinces, 
India, the wife of Henry Minchin Chase, esq., 
Bengal Civil Serviee, of twins, a son and dau. 

At Hazareebaugh, Bengal, the wife of W. J. 
Rendell, esq,, 55th Foot, a son. 

July 2%. At Meerut, the wife of Capt. F. 
Kingscote, 2nd Battalion the P.C.O. Rifle 
Brigade, a son. 

Aug. 3. At Cuddalore, Madras Presidency, 
the wife of F. C. Carr, esq., Civil Service, a son. 

Aug. 4. At Kurrachee, the wife of Major 
E. Maude, commanding H.M.’s 109th Foot, 
a son. 

Aug. 5.. At Barbadoes, the wife of Alfred 
Crocker, esq., Surgeon-Major, the Buffs, a son. 

At Barbadoes, the wife of Capt. P. E, Hill, 
R.A., a son. 

Aug. 6. At Turin, the wife of Col. W. A. 
Mayhew, late of H,M.’s Bengal Army, a dau. 

Aug. 8. At Toronto, Canada West, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Hoste, C.B., R.A., a dau, 

At Lucerne, Switzerland, the wife of Edmund 
Yates Peel, esq., a dau. 

At Bezwada, Kistna District, the wife of 
Capt. Ryves, R.E., a dau. 

Aug. 11, At Bangalore, the wife of Capt. 
Edimann, King’s Dragoon Guards, a son. 

Aug. 18. At Penn Vicarage, Bucks., the 
wife of the Rey. John Grainger, a dau. 

At Harwich, the wife of Capt. Alexander 
Hope Graves, a dau. 

Aug. 20. At Preston-hall, Aylesford, Kent, 
the wife of Edward Ladd Betts, esq., a son. 

At St. Lawrence, Jersey, the wife of H. 'T. 
Howell, esq., Capt. East Kent Militia, a dau. 

At Mallygawm, Khandeish, the wife of Capt. 
D. Thomson, R.E., (Bombay,) a dau. 

Aug. 21, At Thornden, the Lady Petre, 
a son. : 

At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs, Ynyr Burges, 
a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of Capt. Francis C, Ken- 
nedy, late 25th King’s Own Borderers, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of the Rey. Henry Bur- 
rowes, a son. 


At Jesmond Dene-house, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the wife of Nath. Geo. Clayton, esq., a son. 

At Little Drayton, Salop, the wife of the 
Rev. William Mills Parry Pym, a dau. 

Aug.22.. In Cornwall-gardens, South Ken- 
sington, the Hon. Mrs. Ryder, a son. 

At Templemore, the wife of Capt. Lea, 16th 
Regt., a son, 

At Stirling, the wife of J. H. Leslie, esq., 
71st Highland Light Infantry, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of R. S. Chisholme, 
esq., Lieut. R.N., a son. 

In Sussex-pl., Kensington-gate, the wife of 
the Rev. Alfred Church, a son. 

Aug. 23. At Mereworth Rectory, near Maid- 
stone, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Tottenham, M.P., 
Scots Fusilier Guards, a dau, 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife of the Rev. 
Frederic W. Farrar, M.A., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Shaftesbury, the wife of the 
Rev. James Jones Reynolds, a son. 

Aug. 24, At Reading, the wife of the Hon. 
W. B. Annesley, a dau. 

At Chalmington-house, Dorsetshire, the wife 
of Lieut,-Col. J. A. Digby, a dau. 

At Knowl-hill Parsonage, near Twyford, the 
wife of the Rev. J. H. Leach, of Highgate, 
a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of John Thornton Rogers, 
esq., late Capt. 33rd Regt., a son. 

At St. George’s Parsonage, Barnsley, the wife 
of the Rev. Clement F, Cobb, a son. 

Aug. 25. At Hastings, the wife of Major 
i. M. Sall, h.-p., unattached, a dau. 

In Hill-street, Berkeley-sq., the wife of Capt. 
Wilson Patten, Ist Life Guards, a dau. 

At Quebec, the wife of Capt. John F. Everett, 
25th Regt. (King’s Own Borderers), a son and 
heir, 

Aug. 26. In Lowndes-sq., the Lady Evelyn 
Heathcote, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Wisbech, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Bonner Hopkins, a dau. 

In Chester-terr., Eaton-sq., the wife of 
Henry F. Curwen, esq., a son. 

Aug. 27. At Addington-place, Kent, the 
wife of J, Wingfield Stratford, esq., a son. 

At Marchwood Parspnage, near Southamp- 
ton, Mrs, Durell, a son. 

At the Mill-house, Colchester, the wife of 
Capt. Mosse, 6th Regt., a dau. 

At the Master’s Lodge, Dulwich College, the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred J. Carver, D.D., a dau. 

At Barton-fields, Derby, the wife of Capt. 
C. B. Levett, late King’s Dragoon Guards, a 
dau. 

At Hykeham-hall, near Lincoln, Mrs.J.T.B. 
Porter, a son. 

Aug. 28. At Ayr, the wife of Major Phillips, 
late 8th Hussars, a son. 

At the Rectory, Offham, Kent, the wife of 
the Rey. Henry W. Steel, M.A., Chaplain R.N., 
a dau, 
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Aug. 29, At Rutland-gate, the Viscountess 
Bury, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Major-Gen. J. T. 
Brett, Retired List Madras Army, a son. 

At the Rectory, Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts., 
the wife of the Rev. Henry Harris, a son. 

At Linthill-house, Roxburghshire, the wife 
of Major J. P. Briggs, a dau. 

In Cambridge-terr., Hyde-park, the wife of 
the Rey..G, F. Prescott, of St. Michael’s, Pad- 
dington, a dau. 

The wife of Capt. Horne, 25th Regt. (King’s 
Own Borderers), a dau. 

At Horton-hall, Bradford, Yorkshire, Mrs. 
Hailstone, a son. 

Aug. 30. At Honeyborough, near Pembroke 
Dock, the wife of Col. Gother Mann, C.B., 
R.E., a son. 

At York, the wife of the Rey. W. A. Wight- 
man, M.A., a dau. 

At Knoddishall, Suffolk, the wife of O. P. 
Leigh, esq., of Marton-house, Cheshire, a son. 

At Malta, the wife of Wm. P. Bridson, esq., 
Lieut. 4th Regt. (K.0O.), a dau. 

At the Rectory, Great Moulton, Long Strat- 
ton, Norfolk, Mrs. Charles Buckworth, a son. 

Aug. 31. At Dover, the wife of Ernest M. 
Lloyd, esq., R.E., a son. 

At York-town, Surrey, the wife of G. Fox 
Grant, esq., 62nd Regt., a son. 

Sept. 1. At South-pk., Penshurst, Viscountess 
Hardinge, a son. 

At Eastry, Kent, the wife of Richard S. 
Leggatt, esq., 2 son. 

In Eaton-pl., Belgrave-sq., the wife of the 
Rey, J. P. Norris, a son. 

Sept. 2. At the Wilderness, Plymouth, 
Mrs, Octavius Phillpotts, a son. 

At Roxwell Vicarage, the wife of the Rey. 
T. J. Hearn, a son. 

At Harpsden Court, Henley-on-Thames, the 
wife of W. Dalziel Mackenzie, esq., a son. 

At Winestead-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of 
John G. B. T. Hildyard, a dau. 

Sept.3. At Great Baddow, Essex, the wife 
of the Rev. George Floyd, M.A., a son. 

At Eastry Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Carus-Wilson, a dau. 

At Woburn, Beds., the wife of the Rev. 8. 
F. Cumberlege, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Bourn, Cambs., the wife of 
the Rev. J. D. Ridout, a dau. 

At the Grange, Frampton Cotterell, Glou- 
cestershire, the wife of the Rev. Wm, Charles 
Fox, a dau, 

Sept. 4, At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. H. 
W. Gordon, C.B., a son, 

At Stoke-court, Somerset, the wife of Major 
Altham, a dau. . 

Sept. 5. At Trabolgan, Lady Fermoy, a son. 

Sept.6. At Southacre Rectory, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. John Fountaine, a dau. 

At Durham, the wife of the Rev. G, R. 
Bulman, a dau. 

Sept.7, At Kingswood, Epsom, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Fyers, C.B., 2nd Battn. Rifle Bri- 
gade, a son, 
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The wife of Major J. B. Lind, H.M.’s Bengal 
Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Peterborough, the wife of the Rev. John 
Bird, M.A., a son. 

Sept. 8. At Brighton, the wife of Capt. 
Francis Reid, the Carabineers, a dau. 

At Manfield Vicarage, Darlington, the wife 
of the Rev. Constantine B. Yeoman, a dau. 

At Crabble-house, near Dover, the wife of 
Capt. George Kirwan, 25th (King’s Own) 
Borderers, a dau. 

Sept. 9. At Sandgate, Kent, the wife of 
Col. Grey, 85th L.I., a dau. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of Capt. Finlay, 78th 
Highlanders, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Richmond, the wife of the 
Rev. Harry Dupuis, a son. 

At Woolston, the wife of J. F. Phillips, esq., 
R.N., H.M.S. “ Princess Royal,” a dau. 

At North Brixton, the wife of Henry William 
Bristow, F.R.S., a dau. 

Sept. 10. At Torworth, Notts., the Hon. 
Mrs. Legh Clowes, a son. 

At Berkeley-pl., Cheltenham, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Montague Seaton, M.A., a dau. 

At All Souls Parsonage, Haley-hill, Halifax, 
the wife of the Rev. C. R. Holmes, a son. 

At Broad Clyst, Exeter, the wife of the Rev. 
Major Kingsmill, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Newchurch, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of the Rev. W. Medland, a dau. 

Sept.11. At Hadlow-pk., Kent, Lady Yard- 
ley, a son. 

At Winkfield, Berks., the wife of Major 
Kitson, a son. 

At Thurland Castle, Lancashire, the wife of 
North Burton, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 12. At Great Malvern, Worcestershire, 
the wife of Capt. Havelock, Bombay Staff 
Corps, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Edward Rogers Pitman, 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Ruge- 
ley, a son. ° 

Sept. 13. At Kilvington-hall, Thirsk, the 
Lady Cecilia Turton, a dau. 

In Eaton-pl. south, the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Spring Rice, a son. 

At Eldersfield Vicarage, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Richard Holmes, a dau. 

At Eardiston, near Tenbury, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Dr. Currie, C.B., 
Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals, a son. 

At Gillfoot, Cumberland, the wife of Major 
Kennion, R.A., a son. 

Sept. 14. In Duchess-st., Lady Robert Cecil, 
a son. 

At Paris, the Baroness Alphonse de Roths- 
child, a dau. 

At Hurstpierpoint, the wife of the Rev. J. B. 
Orme, a dau. 

Sept.15. At Brighton, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Victor Hughes, a dau. 

At Mauchline, the wife of Major Wallace 
Adair, a dau. 

At Exeter, the wife of P. Heatly Douglas, 
esq., Capt. lst Devon Militia, a son, 
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At the Vicarage, Westbury-on-Severn, Glou- 
cestershire, the wife of the Rev. C. J. Jones, 
@ dau. 

At Parsonstown, the wife of George Gilmour, 
esq., 2lst Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Keynshambury, Cheltenham, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Leighton, a son. 

Sept. 16. At Temple Cottage, Virginia-water, 
the wife of Comm. Welch, H.M.’s yacht “ Al- 
berta,” a son. 

At the Vicarage, Rendham, Suffolk, the wife 
of the Rev. Chas. Harwick Marriott, a son. 

Sept. 17. The Countess of Munster, a son. 

At Fetcham Rectory, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Graham Moon, a son. 

At Sunnyside, Reigate, the wife of James 
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Farquhar, esq., of Hallgreen, Kincardineshire, 
a dau. 

At Edmonton, the wife of Commander C. Y. 
Ward, H.M.’s Indian Navy, a dau. 

At Farnham, the wife of Capt. Cleghorn, 
Royal Scots Greys, a son. 

At East Cowes Parsonage, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Rev. R. H. Gibson, a dau. 

At Shotesham-pk., Norfolk, Mrs. Robert Fel- 
lowes, a dau. 

Sept. 18, At Penally-house, near Tenby, the 
wife of Capt. Edmund Southey, R.E., a dau. 

Sept.19. The wife of the Rev. Edward T. 
Hudson, St. Paul’s School, a son. 

At Fareham Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
W. 8S. Dumergue, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


July 13. At Byculla, Bombay, Fraser Salter, 
son of James Hore, esq., of Dulwich, Surrey, 
to Isabella Marianne, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. C. T. Dawes, M.A., Vicar of Dilhorne, 
Staffordshire. 

July 23. At Landour, Himalayas, Harry C. 
Stevens, esq., 4th Madras Light Cavalry, son 
of Lieut.-Col. Stephen J. Stevens, C.B., Royal 
Artillery Depét, Warley, late of the Bombay 
Army, to Alice Georgiana, dau. of the Rev. 
T. W. Shaw, Chaplain. 

At Colombo, Ceylon, Henry Tarner Armi- 
tage, esq., to Emma Maria, eldest dau. of Lt.- 
Col. H. Torrens Walker, H.M.’s 25th Regt. 
(King’s Own Borderers). 

Aug. 11. At Charlestown, co. Louth, the 
Rev. Samuel Arthur Brenan, son of John 
Brenan, esq., of Kingston-lodge, co. Dublin, 
to Letitia Augusta, youngest dau, of the Rev. 
T. D. Logan, Rector of Charlestown. 

Aug. 12. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Austin J. 
Dolmage, esq., 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, to 
Frances Millicent, only child of Goodrich 
Shedden, esq., late Capt. 8th (King’s Royal 
Irish Hussars). 

Aug. 17. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Capt. 
Alexander Dingwall Thomson, 16th Regt., son 
of Lieut.-Col. Thomson, C.B., to Mary Ann, 
dau. of John Duffus, esq., of Halifax. 

Aug. 18. At St. George’s, Dublin, the Hon. 
Francis G. Crofton, fourth son of Lord and 
Lady Crofton, to Gertrude, eldest dau. of Col. 
E. Bayly, Ballyarthur, co. Wicklow, and widow 
of John Talbot, esq., of Mount Talbot, co. Ros- 
common. 

At Montreal, Gerald Lockyer, esq., Military 
Train, only son of the late Nicholas Lockyer, 
esq., of Plymouth, to Charlotte Lucy, eldest 
dau. of the late J. Spedding, esq. 

At the King’s Chapel, Gibraltar, Emilius 
Hughes, esq., Acting Deputy-Assistant Com- 
missary-General, son of PhilipsHughes, esq., 
of Bushey, Herts., to Mary Sandys Emily, dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Charles Matthew Louis, 
R.H.A. 


At Fairfield, near Liverpool, the Rev. C. W. 
Woodhouse, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
Blackburn, to Anne, eldest dau. of James 
Livesey, esq., of Beech-hill, Fairfield. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., William John 
Christie, esq., late of the Grenadier Guards, to 
Ellen Caroline, only child of Christie Falconar, 
esq., of Wilton-street, Belgrave-sq. 

Aug. 23. At St. John’s, Paddington, James 
Robert Alexander Haldane, (now, by Royal 
licence, James Robert Alexander Haldane- 
Chinnery,) son of Alexander Haldane, esq., of 
Westbourne-terr., to Anna Elizabeth Frances 
Margaretta, dau. of the Rev. Sir Nicholas Chin- 
nery;, bart., of Flintfield, co. Cork, and of Hyde- 
park-sq. 

At Liangenney, F. X. Gwynne, esq., late of 
H.M.’s 94th Regt., and Major of the Brecon- 
shire Volunteers, second son of the late Col. 
Gwynne, of Glanbrane-park, Carmarthenshire, 
to Fanny Mary Burnaby, only child of Mrs. 
Davies, of Court-y-Gollen, Breconshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. 
Richard Henry Denne, second son of Denne 
Denne, esq., of Elbridge, near Canterbury, to 
Katherine, youngest dau. of the Rev. William 
Evans, Rector of Shipston-on-Stour. 

At St. John’s, Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Rev. 
Henry Martyn Capel, M.A., one of H.M.’s In- 
spectors of Schools, to Grace, fourth dau. of 
the late Angus Campbell, esq., of Mary’s-hill, 
Tobago, West Indies, and granddau. of the 
late Hon. Elphinstone Piggott, Chief Justice of 
the same Island. 

At Highfield, near Southampton, James 
Irwin, esq., Commander R.N., to Eloisa, eldest 
dau. of the late Col» Girdlestone, Bengal 
Army. 

At Neuchatel, Switzerland, John Bird, esq., 
Mayor of Cardiff, to Rachel, dau. of the late 
Joseph Strutt, esq., of Isleworth, and grand- 
dau. of the eminent antiquary of that name. 

At Titsey, Surrey, the Rev. Wm. Champion 
Streatfeild, second son of the late W. C. Streat- 
feild, esq., of Chart’s Edge, Kent, to Selina, 
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third dau. of the late William Leveson Gower, 
esq., of Titsey-park. 

Aug. 24. At Queenstown, Albert Neame, 
esq., Capt. H.M.’s 16th Regt., fifth son of 
George Neame, esq., of Harbledown, Canter- 
bury, to Georgina Elizabeth, second dau. of 
the Rey. John Jackson, Rector of Tallow, co. 
Waterford. 

At Sandridge, St. Alban’s, Lt. Henry Burn, 
H.M.’s late Indian Navy, Master Attendant, 
Singapore, to Louisa, elder dau. of the Rev. 
T. H. Winbolt. 

At Droxford, Hants., the Rev. Henry Russell 
Dodd, M.A., of the Charterhouse, London, 
second surviving son of John Dodd, esq., late 
of Kensington-park-gardens, to Augusta Jane 
Ayscough, eldest dau. of Geo. J. Perry, esq., of 
Droxford, and formerly of Gower, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Aug. 25. At Froxfield, Hants., the Rev. 
Augustus George Legge, to Alice Mary, eldest 
dau. of John Greenwood, esq., Q.C., of Broad- 
hanger, Hants,, and Chester-sq., London. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terr., Capt. Bur- 
goyne, R.N., only son of Gen. Sir John Fox 
Burgoyne, bart., to Evelyn Laura, dau. of 
Rear-Adm. Sir Baldwin Wake Waller, bart. 

At the Episcopal Church, Inverness, William 
Grant, youngest son of Capt. Gordon, of Ivy 
Bank, Nairn, to Louisa Maria, fourth dau. of 
John Fraser, esq., of Achnagairn, Inverness- 
shire. 

At St. Mark’s, Regent’s-park, Birket Foster, 
esq., of Witley, to Frances, third dau. of Daw- 
son Watson, esq., of Sedbergh. 

At St. George-the-Martyr, Queen-sq., the 
Rev. Henry Whitehead, third son of Thomas 
Whitehead, esq., of Ramsgate, to Mary Juliana, 
only dau. of Capt. Frederic Beeson, late of the 
2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

At St. Peter’s, Hammersmith, Major-Gen. 
Haughton James, H.M.’s Indian Army, to 
Rachel Augusta, third dau. of the Rev, W. G. 
Cookesley, Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Hammer- 
smith. 

At Freshwater, Isle of Wight, Richard Bid- 
dulph, eldest son of Robert Martin, esq., of 
Eaton-sq., and Overbury-court, Worcestershire, 
to Mary Frances, only dau. of Rear-Adm. 
Richard Crozier, of West-hill, Isle of Wight. 

At Wallasey, Thomas Fletcher, eldest son of 
Sir Thomas F. F. Boughey, bart., of Aqualate- 
hall, Staffordshire, to Sarah Annabella, only 
dau. of Harold Littledale, esq., of Liscard- 
hall, Cheshire. 

At Kensington, Thos. Tindal Methold, esq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, eldest son of Henry Methold, 
esq., of Harley-place, Marylebone, to Mary 
Ellen, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
James, Vicar of Hendringham, Norfolk. 

At Tor Mohun, Devon, the Rev. Francis John 
Atwood, B.A., only surviving son of the late 
Rev. Francis Thos. Atwood, formerly Vicar of 
Hammersmith, and of Great Grimsby, to Cle- 
mentina Agnes, dau. of the Rev. Samuel Ly- 
sons, M.A., F.S.A., of Hempstead-court, and 
Rector of Rodmarton, Gloucestershire. 
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At Penny-bridge, Ulverstone, Arnold, third 
son of the late Major Burrowes, of Strathmore, 
Canada West, and formerly of Benarth, Car- 
narvonshire, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, and 
Aide-de-Camp to the late Viscount Beresford, 
to Jane Elizabeth, only dau. of James Clarke, 
esq., of Summerhill, Ulverstone. 

Aug. 26. At Rathdowney, Queen’s County, 
the Rev. Johnson Hall Gedge, M.A., Asso- 
ciation Secretary of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, second son of the Rev. Sydney Gedge, 
M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Northampton, to 
Jane Dorothea, only dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Herbert, M.A., Vicar of Rathdowney. 

Aug. 27. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., William 
J. Carden, esq., late Capt. 77th Regt., to Annie 
Isabella, widow of Bulmer Hedley, esq. 

Aug. 29. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Lt.- 
Col. Burnaby, Grenadier Guards, only son of 
Edwyn Burnaby, esq., of Baggrave-hall, Lei- 
cestershire, to Louisa Julia Mary, second dau. 
of the late Sir Wollaston Dixie, of Bosworth- 
park, Leicestershire. 

Aug. 30. At All Souls, Langham-place, 
William C. C. Erskine, esq., of Winnedder, and 
of the 5th Regt., to Louisa Christy, fourth 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. J. G. Gerrard, Ist 
Bengal Fusiliers, 

At Moira, the Rev. Robert Hannay, Minister 
of Christ Church, Belfast, to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Henry Wynne, Rector 
of Moira, and granddaughter of the late Right 
Rev. James Saurin, Lord Bishop of Dromore. 

At St. John’s, Brixton, the Rev. Joseph 
Hirst Lupton, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Sur-Master of St. 
Paul’s School, to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of 
Thomas St. Clair MacDougal, esq., Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the City of London School. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, the Rev. Challis 
Paroissien, Rector of Hardingham, Norfolk, 
to Julia Jane, fourth dau. of the late Thomas 
Hovell, esq., of Clapton, Middlesex. 

Aug. 31. At St. Alphage, Greenwich, Edw. 
John Routh, esq., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, son of the late Commissary-General 
Sir Randolph Isham Routh, K.C.B., to Hilda, 
eldest surviving dau. of George Biddell Airy, 
esq., Astronomer Royal. 

At Lexden, Essex, Major Leonard Howard 
Loyd Irby, H.M.’s 90th Light Infantry, son of 
Rear-Adm. the Hon. Frederick Paul Irby, 
C.B., of Boyland-hall, Norfolk, to Geraldine 
Alicia Maria, dau. of the late Rev. J. Balfour 
Magenis, Rector of Great Horkesley. 

At Scarrington, the Rev. J. L. Smeathman 
Hatton, B.A., of Street Aston, Warwickshire, 
and late of Worcester College, Oxford, son of 
John Joshua Hatton, esq., of Liverpool, to Lvis 
Caroline, youngest dau. of Thomas Marsh, 
esq., of Scarrington, Notts. 

At St. Andrew’s, Guernsey, Major Charles 
Le Mesurier Carey, late 63rd Regt., son of 
Commissary-Gen. Carey, Summerland, Guern- 
sey, to Amelia Brock, third dau. of Henry 
Tupper, esq., the Cotits, Guernsey. 

At Ffestiniog, the Rev, Septimus Hansard, 
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Rector of Bethnal-green, to Edith Mary, eldest 
dau, of John Whitehead Greaves, esq., of 
Plas-y-Weunydd, Monmouthshire. 

At the Cathedral, Canterbury, S. Musgrave 
Hilton, esq., of Brambling-house, Kent, to 
Emily Shuttleworth, eldest dau. of the Rey. 
William Stone, Canon of Canterbury. 

Sept. 1.. At St. Jude’s, Southsea, Andrew, 
eldest son of Charles Stirling, esq., of Muir- 
avonside, Stirlingshire, to Georgina Louisa, 
second dau. of the late Sir Henry Martin Black- 
wood, bart. 

At Winford, Arthur, second surviving son of 
the late Morgan Popkin Traherne, esq., of Coy- 
trahene, Glamorganshire, to Harriet Margaret 
Anne, dau, of the late Rear-Adm. Hood Han- 
way Christian, and granddau. of the late Rear- 
Adm. Sir Hugh Cloberry Christian, K.B, 

At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Arthur John, eldest 
son of Simeon J. King, esq., Saffron Walden, 
Essex, to Sarah Alicia, eldest dau, of the Rev. 
Peter Browne, Rector of Ahascragh, co. Gal- 
way, and granddau. of the late Very Rev, 
Peter Browne, Dean of Ferns. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Lewis Con- 
way Gordon, esq., Bengal Royal Engineers, 
youngest son of Capt. Conway Gordon, of 
Southsea, to Mary Grace, elder dau. of Joseph 
Cubitt, esq., of Great George-st., Westminster, 

At the parish church, Greenwich, John 
Trehane May Symons, esq., M.D., Royal Horse 
Artillery, to Emma Hannab, dau. of the Rey. 
J. Davis, of Maidenstone-house, Blackheath. 

At Southport, Egerton Leigh Wright, esq., 
of Wigan, to Beatrice Emily, only child of the 
late Rey. Charles Bullen, and niece of H. G, 
Bromilow, esq., of Southport. 

At Holy Trinity Courch, Guildford, Charles 
Warren, esq., R.E., eldest son of Major-Gen. 
Warren, to Fanny Margaretta, only dau. of 
Samuel Haydon, esq., of Guildford, 

At Rusthal!, near Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. 
Francis Pott, of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
Curate of Ticehurst, Sussex, fourth son of 
Wm. Pott, esq., of Wallington-house, Surrey, 
to Francis Mary, second dau. of the late Rev. 
John Alexander Wilson, of Childwall, near 
Liverpool. 

At Boughton, Kent, Robert Still, esq., of 
Sutton, Surrey, to Caroline, eldest dau. of the 
late. Rey. John George Ash, of Lodsworth, 
Sussex, 

Sept. 3. At Hove, Brighton, George N. J. 
Bradford, esq., 8th (King’s) Regt., youngest 
son of Col. Bradford, to Alice Julia, youngest 
dau, of the late John Lane, esq., of Leyton 
Grange, Essex. 

At St.Andrew’s Church, Dunmore, N.B., 
William de Burgh, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
second son of the Kev. William de Burgh, 
D.D., Rector of Arboe, to Hannah, third dau. of 
the late Thos. Monck Mason, esq., Capt. R.N. 

Sept, 6, At St. Cross Church, Suffolk, Wm. 
Oliver Jackson, esq., of Ahanesk, co. Cork, to 
Millicent Anne, dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir John Rose, K.C.B., of Holme, Inverness, 
N.B. 
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At Thornton, Bucks., Thomas Keane, eldest 
son of the late Thomas FitzGerald, esq., of 
Shalstone, Bucks., to Mary, eldest dan. of. the 
Hon, Richard Cavendish, of Thornton-hall, 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, the Rey. F, 
Clement, Young, B.A., Curate of St. Andrew- 
the-Less, Cambridge, to Jane, second dau. of 
the late Col, W. M. N. Stuart, H.E.L.C.S, 

At All Saints, Margaret-st,, Edward Dwyer, 
esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, and Burnley, Lancas- 
shire, Barrister-at-law, to Adelaide, second 
dau. of the late Henry Brewster Darley, esq., 
of Aldby-pk., co. York. 

At St. Philip’s, Dalston, the Rev. George 
St. Clair, F.G.S., of Regent’s-park, to Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late John Acton Boden, 
esq., of Salop. 

At Christchurch, Hornsey, Charles Singleton 
Haines, esq., of Gordon-st., Gordon-sq., and 
Colton, North Lancashire, son of the late 
Henry Haines, esq., of Sussex-gardens, Hyde- 
park, to Sarah Louisa, dau, of the late Edward 
Bedford Price, esq., F.S.4., London, ? 

At Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, Howel 
Locke Jones, esq., R.A., youngest son of Wm. 
Jones, esq., of Glandwr, Merionethshire, and 
Crosby-sq., London, to Mary Helen, widow 
of G. Richards, esq., B.C.S., and dau. of the 
late Matthew B, Pollock, esq., Madras Medical 
Service. 

Sept. 7, At St. Jude’s, Southsea, William 
P. Burton, esq., Capt. Royal Marine Artillery, 
son of Rear-Adm. George Guy Burton, to 
Mary, youngest surviving dau. of Capt. George 
Mason, R.N., Clarendon-lodge, Southsea, 

At Kirkby Ovyerblow, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
John Henry Copleston, son of the Rev. T. G. 
Copleston, of Offwell, Devon, to Edith Emma, 
youngest dau. of the Rey. J. J. Toogood, 
Rector of Kirkby Overblow. 

At St. Peter’s, Islington, the Rev. Richard 
J. Lord Fox, only son of Henry Fox, esq., of 
London and Liverpool, to Elizabeth, widow uf 
the Rev. William Nuttall, Rector of Oxcombe, 
Lincolnshire, and dau. of the late Rev. James 
Hayes, Vicar of Wybunbury, Cheshire, 

At St. Mark’s, Dublin, Joseph Hackett, eaq., 
of Braeca Castle, co. Westmeath, to Anna 
Maria, dau. of George Booker, esq., of Rock- 
brook, in the same county. 

Sept. 8. At Castle Bellingham Church, Sir 
Thomas P, Butler, bart.; of Ballintemple, Car- 
low, to Hester Elizabeth, eldest dau, of Sir 
Alan E. Bellingham, bart., of Castle Bel- 
lingham, 

At Finedon, Capt. Edmund Lewin Taverner, 
of the Bombay Stuff Corps, eldest son of Ed- 
mund Taverner, esq., of Stoke Newington, 
Middlesex, to Mary, fifth dau. of the late 
Herbert Mackworth, esq., R.N,, and granddau. 
of the late Sir Digby Mackworth, bart., of 
Cavendish-hall. 

At Bedale, Yorks., Walter Moseley, esq., of 
Buildwas-park, Salop, to Maria Katherine, 
second dau. of the Rev. R. Anderson, Bedale, 
Yorks, 

At Cheshunt, Thomas Clifton, eldest son of 
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William Bokenham, esq., of Cheshunt, to 
Katherine Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Jessopp, M.A., of Cheshunt. 

At Trinity Church, Dover, Charles Newton 
Biggs, esq., late Capt. 69th Regt., youngest 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Hesketh Biggs, 
Rector of Whitborn, Herefordshire, to Sarah 
Vavasour, second dau. of the late William Reid 
Vincent, esq., of Boston-lodge, Yorkshire. 

At St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, Galashiels, 
Duncan Stewart, esq., Brevet-Major 92nd 
Gordon Highlanders, to Emily Rose, only child 
of John M. Lindsay, esq., Director of H.M.’s 
Chancery for Scotland. 

At Nowton, Suffolk, Edw. Samuel Alderson, 
esq., son of the late Rev. Samuel Harry Al- 
derson, Rector of Risby, Suffolk, to Caroline, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. John Standly, of 
Southoe, Hunts. 

Sept. 10. At Little Dalby, Charles Ark- 
wright, esq., second son of the late Rev. S. 
Arkwright, of Mark-hall, Essex, to Honoria, 
third dau. of E. B. Hartopp, esq., M.P., of 
Dalby-hall, Melton Mowbray. 

At St. Mary’s, Walthamstow, Alfred, third 
son of Richard Edward Borton, esq., of Argyll- 
lodge, Victoria-park-road, to Anne Elizabeth, 
only dau. of John Read, esq., of Sussex-place, 
Victoria-park-road. 

At the English Church, Geneva, the Rev. 
Wm. 5S, Ward, P.C. of Iver, Bucks., to Jeannie 
Marie, eldest dau. of Alexandre Lombard, esq., 
of La Pelouse, Geneva. 

Sept. 12. At St. Saviour’s, St. George’s-sq., 
Charles §. Eustace, esq., of Upper Grosvenor- 
street, London, and of Robertstown, co. Kil- 
dare, to Rosetta Philippa, youngest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Cameron, of Dan-y-graig, near 
Swansea, and granddau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Alan Cameron, K.C.B., K.H., and both of 
the 79th or Cameron Highlanders. 

At Birstal, Leicestershire, Arthur Paget, esq., 
of Loughborough, to Rose Ellen, only dau. of 
the late Edward Lakin, esq., of Beauchamps- 
court, Worcestershire. 

Sept. 13. At Killiney, William, eldest son of 
William Jameson, esq., M.D., Harcourt-street, 
Dublin; to Henrietta Dorothea, youngest dau. 
of the Right Hon. and Most Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Meath. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Capt. Stewart D. D. 
Cartwright, 15th King’s Hussars, (now, by 
Royal licence, Capt. Stewart D. D. Cartwright 
Enery,) son of the late §. Cartwright, esq., of 
Nizells-house, Kent, to Constance Isabelle, only 
child of the late William Hamilton Enery, esq., 
D.L., of Ballyconnel-house, co. Cavan. 

At St. Peter’s, Southborough, the Rev. W. 
G. Fitz-Gerald, Vicar of Bridgwater, Somerset, 
to Agnes, second dau. of the late H. W. Mat- 
son, esq., of Kingsdown, Kent. 

At Hingham, Norfolk, the Rev. Clement O. 
Smith, Rector of Shelfanger, to Clara, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. William Smith, Vicar of 
Honingham-with- Tuddenham. 
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At St. Thomas’, Ryde, Wm. Vincent, youngest 
son of the late Chas. Vincent Barnard, ésq., of 
Stoke Newington, to Julia, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Breedon, Rector of Pang- 
bourn, Berks. 

Sept. 14. At the British Consulate, Calais, 
and afterwards on the 15th inst., at St. Omer, 
France, Rear-Adm. the Hon. George Fowler 
Hastings, C.B., to Mathilde Alice, only dau. of 
W. H. Hitchcock, esq., of St. Omer. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Lieut.-Col. Ar- 
thur Fremantle, Coldstream Guards, to Mary, 
dau. of the late Richard Hall, esq., of Findon- 
place, Sussex. 

At St. Botolph’s, Colchester, the Hon. Horace 
Miles Hobart, Capt. 103rd Regt. Royal Bombay 
Fusiliers, seventh son of the Right Hon. the 
Ear! of Buckinghamshire, to Gertrude, seventh 
dau. of Geo. Bawtree, esq., of Colchester. 

At St. George’s, Brandon-hill, Bristol, Au- 
gustus Talbot, esq., of Park-st., Bristol, to 
Jessie, dau. of the late David Robert Ross, esq., 
of Rostrevor, co. Down, Ireland, formerly M.P. 
for Belfast, and granddau. of the late Hon. and 
Right Rev. Edmond Knox, Bishop of Limerick. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, Hants., Julius Saun- 
ders Jeffreys, esq., son of Julius Jeffreys, esq., 
F.R.S., of Upper Norwood, to Emily, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Brock, M.A., Rector of 
the parish. 

Sept. 15. At Over Tabley, Cheshire, James 
Hughes, esq., of Middlewich, to Elizabeth Jane, 
elder dau. of the late Capt. Thorley, R.N. 

Robert Ferguson, esq., M.D., Royal Nava 
Hospital, Haslar, son of the late James Fergu- 
son, esq., Limerick, to Marion Josephine, only 
surviving dau. of D. L. McSwiney, esq., Bal- 
lyvolam-hall, co. Cork, 

At Priors Marston, Warwickshire, Joseph 
Kaye, esq., barrister-at-law, eldest son of Wm. 
Kaye, esq., of Tetworth-hall, St. Neot’s, to 
Charlotte Alice, eldest dau. of the Rev. I. P. 
Prescott, M.A., Incumbent of Priors Marston. 

At 8t.George’s, Hulme, the Rev. William 
Milner, M.A., of St. Gabriel’s, Hulme, to Catha- 
rine Anne, eldest dau. of the late George 
Hirst, esq., of Mirfield, Yorkshire. 

At Widcombe, Bath, the Rev. William H. 
Stone, M.A., Drumlane, co. Cavan, to Marianne 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Capt. Brough, late 
Paymaster 83rd Regt. 

At the Priory Church, Malvern, Capt. Dor- 
ville, R.N., of High Croft, Malvern, to Eliza- 
beth, younger dau. of the late Henry Adden- 
brooke, esq., of the Field-house, Worcester- 
shire. 

At Stoke Damerel, Devon, Philip Ruffle 
Sharpe, esq., Commander R.N., youngest son 
of the late Rev. Launcelot Sharpe, M.A., to 
Margaret Anna, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
William Hobson, R.N., first Governor of New 
Zealand. 

At Cheltenham, Alexander Abercrombie, 
esq., Bengal C.S., to Jessie, dau. of the late 
Major Anderson, of the Bengal Engineers, 
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Tus Duke OF CLEVELAND. 

Sept. 6. At Raby Castle, aged 72, 
the Duke of Cleveland. 

The deceased peer,’ William John 
Frederick Vane, third Duke of Cleve- 
land, Marquis of Cleveland, Earl of Dar- 
lington and Vicount Barnard, Baron 
Raby of Raby Castle, was born in Lon- 
don, April 3, 1792, and was the second 
son of William Henry, third Earl of 
Darlington, K.G., Lord Lieutenant and 
Vice-Admiral of Durham (who was 
created Marquis of Cleveland Sept. 17, 
1827, and Duke of Cleveland and Baron 
Raby Jan. 15, 1833), by Lady Katherine 
Margaret Powlett, second daughter and 
co-heiress of Henry, sixth and last Baron 
Bolton. He assumed the name of Pow- 
lett on inheriting his mother’s property, 
and was for many years well known on 
the turf as Lord William Powlett. He 
received the degree of M.A. at Oxford 
in 1812. He had represented in Par- 
liament St. Ives, Ludlow, the county of 
Durham, and the northern division of 
that county. He was a Liberal Conser- 
vative, taking, however, no active part 
in the debates of the Lower House. He 
married, July 3, 1815, Lady Caroline 
Lowther, daughter of William, first Earl 
of Lonsdale, but had no issue by his 
marriage. He succeeded to the duke- 
dom as recently as January last, on the 
death of his elder brother, Henry Vane, 
the second duke, and shortly afterwards 
resumed the name of Vane by Royal 
licence, having previously come into 
possession of the Somersetshire estate 
(which includes the whole of the parish 
of Bathwick), under the will of the first 
Duke of Cleveland, who died in 1842. 

The late duke kept many race-horses, 
but he was not successful with them. 
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He owned Pastor, Tim Whiffler, and 
King Arthur ; the latter was purchased 
ata cost of £2,500, but was unsuccessful. 
He bought Promised Land at a high 
rate, but never won with him. He was 
more successful with ‘Fim Whiffier, and 
with this celebrated horse he won the 
Doncaster and Goodwood Cups in 1862, 
and ran a dead heat with Buckstone for 
the Ascot Cup for the following year. 
Dulcibella was bred by his Grace, and 
the mare was thrown in, or, in fact, 
given to William Day as a ‘ make- 
weight” when Promised Land was pur- 
chased. A sporting contemporary thus 
speaks of his Grace :— 

“He was a kind-hearted man, most 
courteous in his manners, and as an 
owner of racehorses he was much re- 
spected by the public, as he always ran 
for the pleasure of seeing his horses do 
their best and the honour of being 
heralded the winner. The market move- 
ments were totally disregarded by him, 
and as for deceiving or robbing the 
public by scratching his horses, I should 
imagine he would be at a loss to under- 
stand the process. I need scarcely add, 
the absence of his brown coat and brass 
buttons will be subject for remark at 
the approaching meeting at Doncaster, 
as was the case last year with the long 
black coat and top-boots of the late Sir 
Tatton Sykes.” y 


His Grace is succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his only surviving bro- 
ther, Lord Harry George Vane, M.P. 
for Hastings, who was born April 19, 
1803; was educated at Oriel College, 
Oxford ; and married, August 2, 1854, 
Lady Catherine Lucy Wilhelmine Stan- 
hope, Viscountess Dalmeny, daughter of 
the fourth Earl Stanhope. Lord H. 
Vare was attached to the Embassy at 
Paris, 1829; was Secretary of Legation 
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at Stockholm, in 1839; sat for South 
Durham, in the Liberal interest, from 
1841 to 1859, when, on his brother 
Henry, Duke of Cleveland, supporting 
the Derby Ministry, he was not re- 
elected, but was returned for Hastings ; 
he is the owner of Battle Abbey, which 
he had purchased from the Webster 
family. As the present Duke has no 
family, the heir-presumptive is Mr. 
Henry Morgan Vane, born Nov. 29, 
1808, who by his marriage in 1853 with 
Louisa, younger daughter of the late 
Rev. R. Farrer, has three sons, who may 
perpetuate the title. 


Earn CaboGan. 

Sept. 15. At his residence in Picca- 
dilly, aged 81, the Right Hon. Earl 
Cadogan, Admiral in the Royal Navy, 
C.B., K.M.T., &e. 

The deceased nobleman, Geo, Cadogan, 
Earl Cadogan, Viscount Chelsea, county 
Middlesex, Baron Cadogan of Oakley, 
county Bucks. and Baron Oakley of 
Caversham, county Oxon, in the peerage 
of Great Britain, was the eldest sur- 
viving son of Charles Sloane, first Earl 
of Cadogan, by his second wife Mary, 
eldest daughter of Charles Churchill, 
Esq. He was born May 5, 1783, entered 
the Navy in December, 1795, and for 
the twenty years of his professional 
career he saw much active service, and 
shewed much prudence and ability in 
his profession. His first service was on 
board the “ Indefatigable,” in which he 
took part in the capture of the French 
frigate “ Virginie,” in 1796, and at the 
destruction of “‘ Droits de l’ Homme,” in 
1797. As mate of the ‘“ Impétueux,” 
he commanded the barge appointed to 
lead the fire-ships in the attack upon the 
combined French and Spanish squadrons 
in Aix roads in 1799. He took part in 
the expedition to Ferrol, and he was at 
the capture of the Guépe in 1800. As 
lieutenant of the “Leda” he was: fre- 
quently in action with the Boulogne 
flotilla ; was commander of the “ Cyane” 
at the capture of the French privateer 
brig “ Bonaparte,” and of the “ Ferret” 
at the capture of a Spanish brig of four- 
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teen guns. As captain of the “ Pallas” 
in the Walcheren expedition he also 
rendered most useful service ; and when 


‘captain of the “ Havannah,” he took 


and destroyed within ten months ninety- 
one sail of vessels, mostly armed; he 
commanded the same frigate at the re- 
duction of Zara in 1813, at the close of 
which year he was placed on half-pay. 
He succeeded to the family honours, 
(save the barony of Oakley, which he 
acquired by letters patent in 1831,) as 
third Earl, at the decease of his brother, 
Dec. 23, 1822. His Lordship married, 
in 1810, Louisa Honoria, daughter of 
J. Blake, Esq., of Ardfry, and sister of 
the first Lord Wallscourt, by whom, 
who died in September, 1845, he leaves 
three sons and two daughters, namely, 
Henry Charles Viscount Chelsea, Major- 
Gen. Hon. George Cadogan, C.B., Hon. 
Frederick William Cadogan, and the 
Ladies Augusta and Honoria. The late 
Earl was made a Companion of the Bath 
in 1815, and was also a knight: of the 
Austrian Order of Maria Theresa. His 
commissions were dated as follows :— 
Lieutenant, April 12, 1802; commander, 
May 4, 1804; captain, March 23, 1807 ; 
rear-admiral, Nov. 23, 1841; vice-ad- 
miral, July 1, 1851; and admiral, July 
1, 1857. During the year 1831 he was 
appointed an extra aide-de-camp to the 
late King William IV. 

The present peer, formerly Viscount 
Chelsea, was born Feb. 15, 1812, and 
married July 13, 1836, Mary, the third 
daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Gerald Valerian Wellesley, and niece of 
the late Duke of Wellington. He was 
attached to the British Embassy at St. 
Petersburg from June, 1834, till July, 
1835. He was M.P. for Reading from 
1841 to 1847, and was returned for 
Dover in July, 1853. In the spring of 
1858 he was appointed Secretary of the 
English Embassy at Paris, and was for 
a short time Chargé d’ Affaires. 


Srr Jony Ratotrirr. 
Sept. 1. At his residence, Wyddring- 
ton, Edgbaston, near Birmingham, after 
a short illness, aged 65, Sir John Rat- 
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cliff, Knight, alderman and three times 
mhityor of Birmingham, and an extensive 
public benefactor to that town. He had 
lutely returned from Scarborough 'with- 
out having derived much benefit from 
the change of air, and his disease turned 
eventually to diabetes and paralysis. 

Sir John Ratcliff, who was born at 
Birmingham in’ November, 1798, was 
the ‘eldest son of Mr. John Ratcliff, a 
snecessful Birmingham manufacturer of 
the last century, who, after acquiring a 
competency in Birmingham, retired to 
pass the evening of his life in a lovely 
district near Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
The subject of our memoir commenced 
business at an early age; his mercantile 
career was very successful, and he was 
elected a commissioner under the local 
Act for the government of the town, 
whose powers were in force till 1851, 
He ‘also filled the office of low bailiff. 
In 1852 he was elected a member of the 
Town Couneil, and so satisfied were his 
constituents with his conduet that he 
was unanimously re-elected. He was 
subsequently chosen an alderman of the 
borough, and in 1856 he was elected 
mayor. 

During the first year of his occu- 
pying the office of ehief magistrate, 
several events occurred to render him 
extremely popular. Lord Calthorpe, 
the owner of the greater portion of the 
parish of Edgbaston, and who at that 
time resided at Perry Hall, in the neigh- 
bourhood, made the generous offer of 
appropriating thirty acres of land in the 
Pershore-road, as a place of recreation 
for the inhabitants. The offer was 
readily accepted by the Town Council, 
and Mr. Ratcliff, the then mayor, in 
order to give greater éclat to the open- 
ing of this place of recreation — Cal- 
thorpe Park—invited his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge to assist in 
the inauguration. His Royal Highness 
readily complied with the request, and 
Birmingham on that occasion fully vin- 
dicated its right to be regarded as one 
of the most loyal and patrivtic towns in 
the kingdom, 

The lst of June, 1857—the day fixed 
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for the opening of the park—was cele- 
brated as a general holiday, and a pros 
cession of the municipal authorities, and 
other local bodies, proceeded: from the 
Town Hall through the principal streets 
to the grounds, where a royal salute 
was fired, and his Royal Highness, tlie 
Mayor, and Lord Calthorpe'each planted 
@ tree as a memorial ‘of the ‘occasion, 
The line of route and ‘thie ‘park were 
crowded with thousands ‘of ‘spectators, 
who gave his Royal Highness’'a most 
hearty and enthusiastic ‘reception, In 
the evening the Mayor entertained ‘the 
Prince, the municipal authorities, ‘and 
a large number of ‘the principal in- 
habitants at dinner; a free concert was 
given by him in the Town Hall; and 
about seven hundred ‘soldiers and pen- 
sioners were provided at his cost with 
a free dinner at Bingley Hall. On the 
following day his Royal Highness visited 
the chief manufactories of the town, 
and during his stay remained the guest 
of Mr. Ratcliff; at Wyddrington. 

On ‘the formation of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, the Mayor, in conjanction: with 
his brother, Mr. Charles. Ratcliff, was 
instrumental in inducing the promoters 
of the movement to hold their first 
meeting in his town. On that occasion 
Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, and 
other distinguished members of the As- 
sociation were the guests of Mr. Ratcliff 
during the week of the proceedings. He 
also invited the members of the Asso- 
ciation to a banquet at Dee’s Hotel, in 
compliment to their venerable President, 
Lord Brougham; and on another even- 
ing in the same week he gave a ¢on+ 
versazione to upwards of two. thousand 
ladies and gentlemen in the Town Hall 
of Birmingham. 

These and other acts of liberality on 
the part of the Mayor rendered him 
very popular, and at the end of his first 
year of office he was unanimously re- 
elected. 

During his second year of office two 
other circumstances occurred which 
called forth the hospitality of Mr. Rat- 
cliff. On January 25, 1858, her Royal 
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Highness-the Priocess, Royal was mar 
ried to. Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, and the Mayor celebrated the 
occasion by issuing tickets of invitation 
to upwards of a thousand poor and aged 
inhabitants of the town to dinner in 
Bingley Hall; |The tickets were. distri- 
buted by clergymen and ministers, of re- 
ligion, and,some hundreds of the poor 
of the town still look back with pleasure 
to the celebration of that event.| A ban- 
quet was also. given at) Dee’s Hotel to 
the municipal authorities and other pub- 
lic functionaries, and a concert was held 
in the Town, Hall in the evening, to 
which, about 6,000 persons were gra- 
tuitously admitted.. The Mayor de- 
frayed the cost of both of these enter- 
tainments.: A public subscription was 
also entered into for the purpose of 
presenting to’ her Royal Highness some 
articles of Birmingham manufacture as 
a marriage gift, and Mr. Ratcliff had 
the honour of heading a deputation, 
by whom ‘the: articles were presented 
to her Royal Highness at Buckingham 
Palace. 

The next occurrence in the life of 
Mr. Ratcliff was one which has given 
rise to much ‘comment and to some di- 
versity of opinion. A project had been 
set. on foot for the purchase of Aston 
Hall and grounds as a place of recre- 
ation for the use of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham. The scheme, which com- 
prised the raising of the necessary funds 
by means of a joint-stock company under 
the Limited Liability Act, met with 
popular favour; and the Mayor, who 
was one of the promoters of the under- 
taking, considered it would give greater 
popularity to the proceeding, as well as 
be most gratifying to the inhabitants, if 
her Majesty the Queen could be induced 
to visit the town and open the park in 
person. He accordingly took steps to 
bring about this desirable result, and 
it was announced that the park would be 
opened by her Majesty in person on the 
15th of June, 1858. On her Majesty’s 
arrival at the railway station from Lord 
Leigh’s, at Stoneleigh, she was received 
by the municipal authorities, and thence 
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proceeded to the Town-hall, .where;an 
address. was delivered. from the Town 
Council, the members. of which body 
were presented to her Majesty, and the 
honour of knighthood was. also ;con- 
ferred upon the Mayor. From the Town 
hall her Majesty proceeded through the 
principal thoroughfares, to Aston Hall, 
where an address was presented, and her 
Majesty .afterwards declared the park 
duly opened for the public. ; After par- 
taking of luncheon, at which, Sir John 
was present by command, her Majesty 
departed by railway for, S:oneleigh, 
Before leaving the station her Majesty 
expressed her opinion of the enthusi- 
astic reception she had met with at the 
hands of the people of Birmingham by 
addressing Sir John Ratcliff in the fol- 
lowing words:— ‘I am very. much 
pleased; [I am delighted with all the 
proceedings of this day., It is the finest 
reception I have ever receiyed.”’ In the 
evening of the same day Sir John Rats 
cliff gave a banquet in the Town-hall to 
about four hundred guests, the galleries 
being filled. with ladies, and the health 
of the newly-made knight was drunk 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 


“The visit of the Queen in 1857,” 
remarks the “Daily Post,’ “was an 
important event for Birmingham—one 
which will be long. remembered, and 
which gave a character and position to 
the town which it did not possess before. 
The presence of royalty and display of 
loyal attachment never fails, as a rule, 
to advance the town or locality visited, 
and to give to it a tone which it never 
before. enjoyed, Birmingham was ele- 
vated by that royal visit, and an im- 
petus given to improvement which will 
become more manifest every year. To 
the late lamented gentleman we are in- 
debted for all this, and more. In fact, 
no man in our day contributed so much 
to the material prosperity of the town 
as the late Sir John Ratcliff. Possessed 
of an ample if not princely fortune, he 
spent it freely among those’ who’ had 
contributed to make: it for him, He 
was no absentee or continental. rover. 
Scarcely a movement, having for its ob- 
ject the benefit of his fellow townsmen, 
or sections of them, as the case might 
be, wasset on foot that his name was 
not: in some way or other associated 
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with. He was ever at the service of 
the public, his assistance was valued, 
and his only compensation was the satis- 
faction of knowing he had done a ser- 
vice. A leading trait, and one we ad- 
mire most in his character, was his 
consideration and charity for the sick 
and poor. Weare speaking from our own 
knowledge when we say that his name 
was connected with every public cha- 
ritable institution in Birmingham, and 
that no appeal was ever made to him in 
regard to a distressing case, that was 
not freely and liberally responded to by 
him.” 

The members of the Town Council, 
in Nov. 1858, elected Sir John Ratcliff 
Mayor of Birmingham for the third 
time, but his last year of office was not 
marked by any event of importance. 
On the completion of his term of office 
he was re-chosen an alderman, and from 
that time he retired to a great ex- 
tent from public life, though he con- 
tinued to discharge his municipal duties. 
He was also a magistrate for the borough 
of Birmingham, and Chairman of the 
Visiting Justices. 

In politics Sir John Ratcliff was a 
moderate Conservative, but he was by 
no means a party man. Throughout 
his life he was a prominent member of 
the Wesleyan body, in connection with 
which he filled various offices, and until 
the present year regularly attended the 
annual Conference in a representative 
capacity; and to his liberality the Wes- 
leyans are greatly indebted for tlie 
handsome chapel they are now building 
in Martin-street, Islington. He was 
a liberal supporter of most of the cha- 
ritable and religious institutions of Bir- 
mingham, and what he dispensed he 
dispensed with a liberal hand, and under 
a strong sense of the duty of every rich 
man to do good to others in proportion 
as God had prospered him. As a busi- 
ness man he was most punctual and 
scrupulously faithful in every engage- 
ment; and his loss is deeply and sin- 
cerely regretted by a large number of 
persons who bad been for many years in 
his employ. To this brief record we 
have only to add that he was also a Past 
Master of the Faithful Lodge (No. 473) 
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of Free and Accepted Masons; and 
P.G.S.B. of the Provincial Lodge of 
Warwickshire. 

Sir John Ratcliff married in 1829 
Jane, daughter of William Pugh, Esq., 
of Coalport, Salop, by whom, however, 
he leaves no issue. His large property, 
we understand, devolves by will on his 
brother Charles; and the charities of 
Birmingham have not been left unré- 
membered by him. His faneral; which 
took place on Saturday the 10th Sept., 
was attended by a very large concourse 
of private and public friends, and marked 
by many manifestations, on the part of 
his fellow townsmen, of their sense of 
the worth of the good, honourable, and 
excellent man who had been taken from 
among them, and whose loss it will be 
difficult for Birmingham and Edgbaston 
to replace. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Cureton, F.R.S. 

June 17. At Westbury, Shropshire, 
aged 56, the Rev. Wm. Cureton, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, and Rector of 
St. Margaret’s. ' 

The deceased was born at Westbury 
in 1808, and was the second son of 
Mr. Wm. Cureton, of that place. He 
was educated at the Free Grammar 
School of Newport, in his native county, 
whence he proceeded to Oxford with a 
Careswell Exhibition at the age of eigh- 
teen. He had intended to join the Uni- 
versity as a commoner, but his father 
having died about this time, leaving the 
family property much embarrassed, he 
entered Christ Church as a servitor, in 
order that his mother might enjoy the 
full proceeds of his patrimony. In this 
act he displayed that independence, af- 
fectionate nature, and practical good- 
ness which characterized him through 
life. He was a diligent student, and 
graduated in 1830. He was ordained 
deacon in 1831 by Dr. Bagot, Bishop 
of Oxford, and priest by Dr. Murray, 
Bishop of Rochester, in 1832. The first 
curacy which he served was that of Od- 
dington, in the county of Oxford. In 
1840 he was nominated one of the Select 
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Preachers: of the University of Oxford. 
In 1847 he. was appointed Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was selected by the 
Prince Consort: to preach the anniver- 
sary sermon before the Corporation of 
Trinity House. | In 1849 he beeame 
Canon of Westminster, Rural Dean, and 
Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
He took’ the, degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor of Divinity by accumulation in 
1858, having been: previously created 
Doctor. of Divinity by an honorary di- 
ploma of the University of Halle. Dr. 
Gaisford, then Dean of Christ Church, 
made him a chaplain of his college, and 
in 1834 introduced him to Dr, Bandinel, 
the Bodleian Librarian, as a ‘ good son,” 
and a fit person to be Under-librarian. 
He continued in that post until 1837, 
when he succeeded Sir Frederick Mad- 
den as Assistant-keeper of the Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. He was 
selected for this office on account of his 
special acquaintance with Oriental lan- 
guages, particularly Arabic, to the study 
of which he had devoted himself from 
the year 1830, when he took his B.A. 
degree. 

In the British Museum Dr. Cureton 
found employment suited to his tastes 
and studies. The duty assigned to 
him was the preparation of a classed 
catalogue of the Arabic portion of the 
collection. The first part of this work, 
comprising Christian writings and the 
divisions of Mahomedan theology, juris- 
prudence, and history, avd in which 
every volume noticed was minutely de- 
scribed in Latin, was published in the 
spring of 1846. Much also of the mate- 
rial for the remainder of the catalogue 
had been prepared by him before the 
year 1850, when he resigned his ap- 
pointment. 

But the preparation of this catalogue 
was not the most important nor the 
most laborious of Dr. Cureton’s duties 
at the British Museum, As early as 
the year 1841 his work on the Arabic 
catalogue had been interrupted, through 
the acquisition by the trustees of that 
institution of a very remarkable col- 
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lection of manuseripts.in the Syriac lan- 
guage, obtained through the agency. of 
Dr. Tattam from the Monastery of St. 
Mary Deipara, in the desert of Nitria 
or Scete, not far from Cairo. This 
event furnished him with materials 
for researches, at. once varied and pro- 
found, in a new field. On the ar- 
rival of the MSS.—the first portion in 
1841, the second in 1843—he threw 
himself heart and soul into the study 
of the Syriac language and literature. 
On him in the first instance devolved 
the task of classifying the volumes, of 
gathering together, collating, and ar- 
ranging the numberless fragments and 
loose leaves of which the Nitrian Col- 
lection. consisted, and of drawing up 
a brief summary of their contents for 
the catalogue of Additional MSS. in 
the Museum. 

One of the first’ results, of these. la- 
bours was an article in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,” No. cliii., December, 1845, 
giving an account of the way in which 
the MSS. were procured, and a rough 
sketch of their contents; and, in the 
same year appeared the first edition of 
the ancient Syriac version of the epi- 
stles of St. Ignatius to. St. Polycarp, the 
Ephesians, and the Romans, The views 
propounded by Dr. Cureton,—that we 
have here the genuine epistles of St. 
Ignatius in their original form; that 
the previously known recensions. of 
these three epistles are much altered 
and interpolated; and that all others 
ascribed to that Father are suppositious 
—excited much controversy in the theo- 
logical world. While the Ignatian con- 
troversy was at its height, Dr. Cureton 
edited the text of a portion of the Syriac 
version of the long-lost “Festal Letters 
of St. Athanasius,” of which he had been 
the discoverer, The preface to these 
letters contains an interesting account 
of the Nitrian Collection, more espe- 
cially of a third portion, which reached 
the Museum in 1847. These letters 
have. been translated into English by 
Burgess (1854), and form one of the vo- 
lumes of Pusey’s Library of the Fathers. 
A German trauslation from the pen of 
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the well-known Syrian Scholar Larsow 
appeared in 1852. 

In 1851, Dr. Cureton, edited for the 
trustees of the British Museum. the 
palimpsest, fragments of the Iliad of 
Homer, contained in the Nitrian Ms. 
now numbered Add. 17,210. 

In.1853 there issued from the Uni- 
versity Press of Oxford an important 
contribution to our historical knowledge 
—~the third part of the “ Kcelesiastical 
History of John Bishop of Ephesus,” 
edited by Dr. Cureton, from the Add. 
MS. 14,640. Of this he intended to 
publish a translation, but other labours 
prevented him, and his wishes were car- 
ried out by the Rev. R. Payne Smith, 
Sub-librarian of the Bodleian Library, 
whose version appeared in 1860, . There 
is also a German translation by Schéu- 
felder (1862). 

Two years later Dr. Cureton published 
his Spicilegium Syriacum, containing 
remains ascribed to Bardesanes, Melito 
of Sardes, Ambrose, &., with an Eng- 
lish translation and notes; and in 1858 
he edited perhaps the most valuable 
of all his works, and one which has 
given rise to scarcely less controversy 
than the Ignatian Epistles. He dis- 
eovered in the Add. MS, 14,451, which 
belongs to the latter half of the fifth 
century, the remains of an ancient re- 
cension of the Syriac Gospels, differing 
notably from the ordinary Peshito ver- 
sion. In his prefuce he dwelt on these 
divergences, more especially in the text 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew; summed 
up the evidence in favour of the Hebrew 
original of that Gospel; and endea- 
voured to prove that this particular 
MS. represented the Hebrew far more 
faithfully than the Peshito does,—at 
least: in the shape it is generally known 
to European scholars. 

Three years later Dr. Cureton brought 
out the last work that he was destined 
to finish, “The History of the Martyrs 
in Palestine,” by Eusebius of Céesarea, 
taken from the same MS. from which 
Dr. 8. Lee edited the “ Theophania” of 
that father. 

On the 29th of May, 1863, Dr. Cure~ 
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ton met with a severe railway accident 
while returning with his, fawily ‘from 
Eastbourne, from the effects of which 
he never recovered. 

As a literary man he. bore, a. very 
high character. | He was an, active, pro- 
moter, if not the founder, of the Seeiety 
for the publication. of Oriental. Texts, 
of which he was the honorary secretary 
until about the year 1850, and for which 
he edited Al Sharastani’s * Book of Re- 
ligious. and. Philosophical Sects,” pub- 
lished in two parts in 1842, and,1846 ; 
Rabbi Tanchum’s “ Commentary on! the 
Book of Lamentations,” published: in 
1843, and in the same! year En-Nasafi’s 
“Pillar of the Creed of the Sunnites.” 
He was also an active member of the 
committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, of which he became deputy-chair- 
man in 1848, and chairman’ in 1868, on 
the death of Mr. Beriah: Botfield.; In 
1855 he was elected a corresponding 
meinber of the Institute of France, to 
supply the vacancy caused by the death 
of Dr. Gaisford, and. in 1860 he. suc- 
ceeded Professor Wilson as Foreign As- 
sociate of the Institute... He was also 
a member of many. other learned, so- 
cieties of Europe, and a Fellow of the 
Royal, Society of London. In 1859 he 
was appointed by the Queen the Crown 
trustee of the British Museum. 

But though much engrossed by lite- 
rary pursuits, Dr. Cureton felt a deep 
interest in all those: committed to his 
spiritual charge. Through his exertions 
the church of St: Andrew, in Ashley- 
place, Westminster, was. built) and con- 
secrated. The parish is also indebted 
to him for convenient school-rooms for 
boys, girls, and infants, in which, in ads 
dition to the instruction given to the 
children, a lecture, founded by him, is 
delivered weekly to the adult working 
classes: In the appropriation of: the 
eapitular funds he was always ready to 
contribute to all schemes for the: in- 
terests of the poor, either by the erec- 
tion of churches or schools. He» was 
most anxious to bring together in otca- 
sional social intercourse the different 
classes as parishioners, and thus iden- 
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tified himself more closely with all. The 
kindly feeling engendered by this course 
manifested itself on ‘many ' occasions. 
The parishioners had his portrait painted 
by subscription, and presented it to Mrs. 
Cureton, and on the day of his funeral 
shewed their respect for his memory by 
closing their houses. 


Dr. Dundas THomson, F.R.S, 

Aug: 17. At Richmond, aged 53, 
Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D., F.R.S, 

The deceased, who was born in 1811, 
was the son of the Rev. Dr. Thomson, 
of the Scotch Church, minister of ‘the 
parish of Eccles, Berwickshire. He 
commenced: his. professional education 
at the Edinburgh University, and sub- 
sequently studied under the auspices of 
his uncle, Professor Thomas Thomson, 
of the University of Glasgow, at which 
time was laid the foundation of his 
knowledge of chemistry and other kin- 
dred sciences. On the completion of 
his curriculum ‘he was appointed assist- 
ant ‘surgeon in the navy of the East 
India Company, and as such he pro- 
ceeded’ on a voyage to India and China 
with a view to his general improvement, 
and to extend his knowledge of the 
world. On his return he commenced 
practice as a medical man in Gower- 
street, Bedford-square, where he con- 
tinued about eight years. During these 
years he was instrumental in founding 
that useful public institution the Blen- 
heim-street Dispensary, and at this time 
he conducted a: monthly periodical ens 
titled “ Records of General Science,” and 
jointly with Dr. Farr, now the statis- 
tician of the Registrar-General’s office, 
also edited another journal, the “ Annals 
of Medicine.” On his marriage with his 
cousin, the daughter of Professor Thomas 
Thomson, he removed from London to 
Glasgow, and for a period of ten years 
he assisted his uncle, who had become 
enfeebled by age, in performing all the 
active duties of the Professor’s chair, 
and undertaking the constant delivery 
of the regular course of lectures in his 
branch of ‘education, and for which the 
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University of Glasgow was so celebrated. 
Upon the decease of his uncle, ‘it’ was 
generally believed that’ Dr. Thomson 
wotld be appointed to the vacant Pro- 
fessor’s chair—the senate and general 
members of the University, the Town 
Council, and the’ city of Glasgow; iti- 
cluding the leading manufacturers and 
merchants, having made a special appli- 
cation to the Government in London to 
place him in that position; but other 
interest prevailed, and the appointment 
was differently disposed of. Dr. Thom- 
son’s talents were soon, however, called 
into requisition, by his being appointed, 
on his coming again to London, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry to St. Thomas’ Hos- 
pital. In 1856, on the Metropolis Man- 
agement Act coming into operation, 
which provided for the appointment, 
by the vestries, of a medical practitioner 
as officer of health, he was selected by 
that of Marylebone to perform the duties 
of that. office. Subsequently, on his be- 
ing appointed examining member for 
chemistry in the council of the Univer- 
sity of London, finding his multifarious 
duties too laborious, he resigned his ‘pro- 
fessorship at St. Thomas’. For many 
years he at short intervals (and we 
believe gratuitously) reported to the 
Registrar-General on the state and 
quality of the water supplied to the 
metropslis, which operated most bene- 
ficially as an assurance tothe public 
that the several companies carried out 
their undertakings in good faith. 

Dr. Thomson was a voluminous writer 
on scientific subjects. In addition to 
the works we have mentioned, he for 
three years edited the “ British Annual ;” 
and at the instance of the Government 
he investigated the subject and em- 
bodied his views in a work on “ Food 
for Cattle,” which has had an import- 
ant influence: in: several countries’ in 
Europe., He also published a book on 
“School Chemistry,” a new edition of 
which has been lately brought out. His 
more elaborate work, the “ Encyclopedia 
of Chemistry,” which evidences enormous 
labour and research, is universally known, 
whilst numerous contributions to ‘the 
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Royal Society, of which he was a fellow, 
and to the Meteorological Society, of 
which he was president, shews the active 
part he took in the different scientific 
investigations which have interested the 
public of late years. 

Dr. Thomson was also frequently con- 
sulted as to the improvement of the 
water supply to Liverpool and other 
provincial cities, and he invariably en- 
tered into the investigation of such sub- 
jects with an ardent desire to improve 
the sanitary condition and welfare of 
his fellow-men. 

The enlightened ‘and liberal view 
taken by Dr. Thomson in new dis- 
coveries, and generally in scientific sub- 
jects, the energy of his character, and 
his kindly disposition, manifested on 
many occasions to all with whom he was 
brought into contact, endeared him to 
a numerous circle of friends. He died, 
after a protracted illness, at the residence 
of his brother, Dunstable-house, Rich- 
mond, to which place he some short 
time since retired, total quiet and repose 
having been prescribed for him by the 
highest medical authorities. The malady 
under which he suffered was a tumour 
in the abdomen of a malignant character, 
which ultimately prevented his taking 
nourishment; and gradually, but with- 
out pain, he sank from exhaustion. — 
Marylebone Mercury. 


Rev. Dr. Marsa. 

Aug. 24. At the Rectory, Bedding- 
ton, Surrey, aged 89, the Rev. William 
Marsh, D.D., Hon. Canon of Worcester. 

This aged clergyman, who was the 
intimate friend and associate of Charles 
Simeon, Henry Venn, Henry Thornton, 
and William Wilberforce, but had out- 
lived them all, was born in July, 1775, 
and educated at St. Edmund’s Hall, 
Oxford (B.A. 1801, M.A. 1807, D.D. 
1839). He was ordained in 1779, be- 
fore he had taken his degree, and, after 
serving various curacies, was succes- 
sively Vicar of Basildon, Berkshire ; Rec- 
tor of St. Peter’s, Colchester; Rector 
of St. Thomas’s, Birmingham ; aud In- 
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cumbent of St. Mary’s, Leamington; 
and he was appointed Hon. Canon of 
Worcester in 1848. He first became 
known to the religious world about 
1815, as an earnest fellow-worker with 
Mr. Simeen for the conversion of the 
Jews, and proceeded to Antwerp in 
pursuance of that object. He was the 
friend of the late Dr. McCaul, and Dr. 
Alexander the first bishop of Jerusa- 
salem; and eagerly availed himself of 
every opportunity, whether public or 
private, of advocating the duty incum- 
bent upon all his fellow-Christians of 
labouring for the conversion of God’s 
ancient people. 

He had retired from active labours, 
and was residing with his son-in-law at 
Beckenham, in 1860, when he was in- 
duced to accept the living of Bedding- 
ton, which had become vacant. 

Among his publications were “ Ser- 
mons on Justification by Faith, and on 
the death of the late Rev. James Hal- 
dane Steward,” “ Plain Letters on Pro- 
phecy,” a pamphlet “On the Claims of 
the Church of England on the Affection 
of the People,’ a “Catechism on the 
Church of England,” and numerous 
other works, all marked by great earn- 
estness and simple-minded piety. 

He entered his ninetieth year on the 
20th of July last in full possession of 
his mental powers, which were of no 
common order, and of that brilliant 
cheerfulness of disposition and beauty 
of character which distinguished him in 
daily life from his eradle t his deathbed. 
He was almost the last of that com- 
pany of earnest men who in the close 
of the last century,and in the com- 
mencement of the present, when the 
clergy of the Church of England were, 
for the most part, more occupied with 
the pleasures of the field than with the 
cure of souls, were the means of renew- 
ing its life and energy. 

During the sixty-six years which have 
elapsed since his ordination, Dr. Marsh 
performed the duties of his sacred call- 
ing with a zeal, devotedness, and love 
which won for him the reverent affec- 
tion of all who knew him. 
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On the last day of his life he closed 
his ministry with the following testi- 
mony, written with trembling hand, 
when no longer able to speak :—* Tell 
the clergy to preach Christ, to live 
Christ, to serve Christ, and they will 
joy and praise in eternity.” 

Dr. Marsh’s son, the Rev. William 
Tilson Marsh, of Oriel College, Oxford, 
is the Incumbent of St, Leonard’s-upon- 
Sea. Miss Catherine Marsh, one of the 
Doctor’s daughters, is widely known as 
the author of “English Hearts and 
English Hands,” the “ Memoirs of Cap- 
tain Hedley Vicars,” &., and was dis- 
tinguished for her energetic benevolence 
and success in dealing with the navvies 
when railway works were in progress 
in the neighbourhood of her father’s 
residence. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


June 18, At Christchurch, Canterbury, New 
Zealand, the Ven. Octavius Mathias, B.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, formerly 
Viear of Horseford, Norfolk; Archdeacon of 
Akarou, New Zealand, 1855, and Rector of 
Christchurch, Canterbury Settlement, New 
Zealand, 1850. 

July 4. Aged 62, the Rev. 7. J. Trevenens 
Rector of St. Ewe, near St. Austell, Cornwall. 

July 24. At Nynee Tal, aged 30, the Rev. 
ZT. H. Burn, Chaplain at Bareilly, and late 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

Aug. 8. The Rev. John Drake Becher, A.M. 
(p. 391), was the only son of the late Rev. John 
T. Becher, Vicar-General and Senior Canon of 
the Collegiate Church of Southwell*, and grand- 
son of Michael Henry Becher, esq. He was 
born April 4, 1806, and married, Aug. 30, 1836, 
Elizabeth Susannah, only dau. of Henry Ma- 
chin, esq., of Gatesford-hill, Notts. On the 
death of the Rev. John Thomas Becher in 1848, 
an address of condolence from the nobility, 
clergy, and gentry of the county of Notting- 
ham, containing 157 signatures, was presented 
to his son by the late Duke of Portland. 

Aug. 18. At Guernsey, aged 48, the Rev. 
Henry Orme Wood, son of the late Col. Samuel 
Wood, C.B. 

Aug. 22. At Birmingham, from sunstroke, 
the Rev. George Birch, M.A., Curate of St. 
Mark’s, and son of Dr. George Birch, R.N., 
formerly of Blackheath. 

At Barragh Vicarage, co. Carlow, aged 71, 
the Rev. George Stoney Swinny, M.A. 
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At Chorley Wood, Herts., the Rev. William 
Miil, Rector of Ballywillan, near Coleraine. 

Aug. 23. Suddenly, at his residence, Kirk 
Smeaton, near Pontefract, the Rev. 7. Cator, 
Vicar of Kirk Smeaton and Womersley. He™ 
was inducted to the Vicarage of Womersley in 
1817, and to the Rectory of Kirk Smeaton in 
1829. He married Lady Louisa, dau. of the 
late Earl of Scarborough, who survives him. 
The deceased had been for upwards of thirty 
years a magistrate for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

Aug. 24, At Beddington Rectory, Surrey, 
aged 89, the Rev. Wm. Marsh, D.D., Rector 
of Beddington. See Onrrvary. 

Aug. 29. At Didcot, aged 54, the Rev 
Philip Sidney Ashworth, M.A., Rector of 
Bredicot, and Vicar of Tibberton, Worcester- 
shire. 

Aug. 30. At Holme-house, near Carlton- 
in-Lindric, aged 44, the Rev. Edward Wilton, 
Incumbent of Scofton, near Worksop, Notts., 
and late of Doncaster. 

Aug. 31. Aged 68, the Rev. William John 
Clayton, Vicar of Ickleton, Cambridgeshire. 

Lately, At Jamaica, the Rev. Thomas Howe, 
B.A., Chaplain of H.M.S. “Aboukir.”” The 
* United Service Gazette” says of him that a 
more conscientious and zealous minister of 
God never served afloat; and that his whole 
energies were devoted to the best good, not 
only of the navy, but of the merchant service ; 
and that the naval service has lost in this 
gentleman not only an ornament to the naval 
Church, but one of the best helpers of true 
religion and morality it possessed, 

Sepi.1. Aged 67, the Rev. Matthew Mundy, 
M.A., Vicar of Rockbeare, Devon, and for- 
merly (for twenty-nine years) Perpetual Curate 
of Lynton. 

Sept. 8. At Barnsbury, aged 76, the Rev. 
Cornelius Berry, late of Hatfield-heath, Essex. 

Sept. 12. At Quatt Rectory, near Bridg- 
north, aged 78, the Rev. Edmund Carr, M.A., 
Rector of Quatt-Malvern, and of Woolslaston, 
Shropshire. 

At Northampton, aged 51, the Rev. Halford 
Robert Burdett, M.A., of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, Chaplain to the Northampton 
Lunatic Asylum, late Curate of Bugbrooke, 
Northants. 

Sept. 18. At the Rectory, South Thoresby, 
near Alford, Lincolnshire, aged 50, the Rev. 
Matthew Jefferys, B.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Rector of South Thoresby. 

At his residence, Wood-hall, Essex, the Rev. 
William Birch Wolfe, Rector of Hardwicke, 
Cambs. 

Sept. 15. At his father’s residence, Edg- 
baston, aged 29, the Rev. W. J. Chavasse, 
B.A., Viear of Kirtling, Cambs., and only son 
of Pye H. Chavasse, esq., F.R.C.S., of Bir- 
mingham and Edgbaston. 

Sept. 16. At Geraldstown-house, Navan, 
Ireland, aged 85, the Rev. Frederick Nolan, 
LL.D., F.R.S., of Exeter College, Oxford, Vicar 
of Prittlewell, Essex. Dr. Nolan delivered the 
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Boyle Lectures in 1812-15, the Bampton Lec- 
tures 1833, and the Warburton Lectures 1833-37. 

Sept.17. At Llanvaelog Rectory, Anglesey, 
aged 70, the Rev. John William Trevor, M.A., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Chancellor of 
the diocese of Bangor, Treasurer of Bangor 
Cathedral, Rural Dean of Llifon, Rector of 
Lianbeulan with Céirchiog, Anglesey, Proctor 
for the Chapter of Bangor in the Lower House 
of Convocation, and J.P. for the counties of 
Carnarvon and Anglesey. 

Sept. 20. At the Rectory-house of St. Martin 
Orgar, London, aged 78, the Rev. William 
Johnson, B.D., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of the united parishes of St. 
Clement’s, Eastcheap, with St. Martin Orgar. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 10. At Shanghai, Henry Hutchings, 
esq., R.N., commanding H.M.S. * Acorn.” 

June 19. At Elsternwick, Melbourne, aged 
42, the Hon. Richard Heales, M.L.A., Pre- 
sident of the Board of Land and Works, and 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey. 
The ‘* Melbourne Post” says of him, that “al- 
though a cabinet minister, he never forgot 
that his first duty was to the class from which 
he sprang, the people ;” and that “ with the 
exception of the funerals of Governor Sir 
Charles Hotham, and the heroic explorers 
Burke and Wills, the attendance at the in- 
terment of no public man in Melbourne has 
equalled the vast concourse of persons who 
accompanied the body of this departed minis- 
ter to its last resting-place in the cemetery at 
Melbourne ; and that at a great public meeting 
at St. George’s Hall it has been resolved to 
erect a monument over his remains.” Mr. 
Heales was born in London, where his father 
followed the trade of anironmonger. In due 
course the late Victorian minister was ap- 
prenticed to the business of coach-making. 
He married early in life, and having qualified 
himself as a journeyman, accompanied his 
father and family to Melbourne in 1842. Upon 
commencing in Melbourne the practice of his 
trade, the future prime minister was forced by 
circumstances to accept wages so low as six 
shillings a day, coach-building being a de- 
scription of labour in little demand twenty 
years ago. His energetic industry and econo- 
mica! habits soon elevated him above the con- 
dition of a journeyman, and, after a few years, 
he found himself employer in the same esta- 
blishment which he had entered as a labourer. 
Not only did business prosper with Mr. Heales, 
but with his usual astuteness he did not fail to 
avail himself of the advantages which, through 
the discovery of the gold fields, were offered to 
a man of practical ability, so that, although 
not what is considered in the colony a rich 
man at the time of his death, he is said to 
have left a liberal provision for his widow 
and a family of seven, two of his sons occupy- 
ing situations in the Civil Service. 
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July 8. At Umballa, N.W. Provinces, Capt. 
Burke Cuppage, 2lst Hussars, only surviving 
son of Major-Gen. Burke Cuppage, R.A., Lieut.- 
Governor of Jersey. 

July 10. At the Heath, East Dereham, Nor- 
folk, aged 75, Susan, wife of Barry Girling, esq. 

July 16. At Sholapoor, Bombay, aged 23, 
Henry Eliot Yorke, esq., Royal Bombay Artil- 
lery, second son of the Hon. and Ven. Archd. 
Yorke. 

July 20. In Hyde-park-square, aged 74, 
Major-Gen. Richard Hardinge, R.A., K.H. 
He entered the service May, 1806; became 
lieut. Dec., 1806; capt., July, 1823; major, 
June, 1838 ; lieut.-col., April, 1845; col., June, 
1854; and major-gen., Oct., 1858. He served 
in the Peninsula from August, 1812, to the end 
of that war in 1814, including the battle of 
Vittoria, siege of San Sebastian, battles of 
Orthes and Toulouse, affairs at Osma, Tolosa, 
Bidassoa, and Tarbes; he served also in the cam- 
paign of 1815, and was present at Ligny and 
Quatre Bras. He had received the war medal 
with four clasps, the medal for Waterloo, and 
a pension for distinguished services. 

July 21. At Havannah, Joseph Tucker Craw- 
ford, esq., C.B., H.M.’s Consul-Gen. in the 
Island of Cuba. Mr. Crawford was attached 
to the Consulate of Lisbon for some time pre- 
vious to the year 1822, in which year he was 
acting Consul-Gen. in Portugal. He was ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul at Tampico in October, 
1827, and Consul in March, 1841; and raised 
to the rank of Consul-Gen. at the Havannah 
in April, 1842, He was a zealous and discreet 
servant of the Crown, and in recognition of 
his eminent civil services he was made a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath (the Civil Di- 
vision) in 1859. 

July 24. At Poona, aged 30, Wm. Hen. 
Gore, esq., H.M.’s 33rd (Duke of Wellington’s) 
Regt., only surviving son of Major Gore, R.A., 
Woolwich. 

At Meean Meer, N.W. Provinces, aged 21, 
Lieut. Despreaux John Boileau, of H.M.’s 90th 
Regt. of Light Infantry, youngest son of the 
late Thos. E. J. Boileau, esq., Madras C.S., 
and only son of Mrs. Boileau, of Eastbourne. 

July 27. At his residence in the Albany, 
aged 76, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Brereton, K.C.B., 
K.H., R.A. He obtained his commission as 
second lieut. in May 1805, and had the good 
fortune to see a continuous period of active 
service from the early part of the Peninsular 
war up to the occupation of Paris. He served 
in Spain from December 1809, and was present 
at the defence of Cadiz and of Fort Matagorda, 
the artillery at which last-named place he com- 
manded; he served in the batteries at the siege 
of San Sebastian ; was present in the battles 
of Barossa, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Orthes, and 
Toulouse. In the campaign in the Netherlands 
he was present at Quatre Bras and at Waterloo. 
In addition to the principal engagements, he 
took part in the retreat from Burgos, at San 
Munos, near Salamanca, Helete, St. Palais, 
Sanveterre, Aire, and Tarbes. After a long 
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course of home and colonial service, he was 
sent to China, where he commanded a division 
as second in command of the expedition under 
Maj.-Gen. d’Aguilar, which assaulted and took 
the forts of the Bocca Tigris, in the Canton 
river, those of the staked barriers, and of the 
city of Canton, when 879 pieces of heavy ord- 
nance were spiked, On the outbreak of the 
war with Russia he proceeded to the East, 
and took part in the campaign, being on board 
H.M.S. “ Britannia,” under the command of 
his relative, Vice-Adm. Sir James W. D. Dundas, 
and directed the rockets fired against the forts 
and city of Sebastopol in 1854, For a short 
period he held the command of the Irish Con- 
stabulary, and for a time was commandant of 
the 4th Brigade of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
In 1838 he was made a Companion of the Order 
of the Bath, having the year previous been 
made a Knight of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, and in 1861 he was nominated 
a Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath, 
in recognition of his military services. Sir 
William had also contributed largely in a lite- 
rary sense to his military renown by his writ- 
ings on the improvement of artillery. The 
late General received the silver war medal, 
with six clasps, and the Crimean medal and 
clasp for Sebastopol. 

July 28. Col. John Heatly (p. 395) was the 
son of Col. Fade Heatly, and grandson of the 
late John Heatly, esq., of Rockview, Wexford. 
He had been engaged on active service in the 
East Indies for nearly thirty years, and had 
only retired on full pay from the 69th Regt. 
few months before his death. He filled the 
position of Assistant Adjutant-Gen. to Lord 
Gough in the China war, was on Sir Henry 
Havelock’s staff in the Persian war, and a por- 
tion of the 83rd Regt. was under his command 
during the Indian mutiny. He wore three 
medals and clasps. 

July 31. At his country seat, Plessis Piquet, 
near P: aged 64, M. Louis Hachette, one of 
the most eminent of French publishers, The 
deceased, who was born on the 5th of May, 
1800, at Rethel, a small town in the depart- 
ment of Ardennes, not far from the Belgian 
frontier, was essentially the architect of his 
own fortune. He received a good education 
at the Normal College of Paris, intending to 
become a teacher; but was prevented from 
following the scholastic career by the dissolu- 
tion of the College, in 1822—an event caused 
by the outspoken liberalism of some of the 
professors and teachers. For the same reason, 
the government refused M. Hachette permis- 
sion to set up a private school, and even pro- 
hibited him from giving lessons. Thus ousted 
from his intended career of teacher, the young 
man cut himself a new road—he still would be 
a teacher, only in a different manner. He set 
up a shop as bookseller, taking for his trade 
device the motto Sic guoque docebo. The busi- 
ness which M. Hachette established was of the 
smallest. With an inconsiderable sum, bor- 
rowed from some friends, he fitted up a few 
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shelves in a little room, filling about one-half 
of them with old and new books. This was in 
the year 1826, a period of considerable excite- 
ment in France. In spite of the opposition of 
the government and its allies the priests, edu- 
cation was making rapid progress, and new 
schools grew up in all parts of the country. 
It was this movement into which the young 
bookseller threw himself with the whole energy 
of his mind. He at once saw that the things 
most wanted for the moment were, not so 
much teachers and school-buildings, but books; 
and these he set himself to provide after a new 
fashion. With the renewed assistance of his 
liberal friends, he founded a “ Library of Clas- 
sics,”’ consisting of the best possible publica- 
tions, carefully edited, well printed, and sold 
at an exceedingly low price. The success of 
this series was so great, as to induce M. Ha- 
chette to bring out other collections on the 
same plan. Thus arose the Bibliothéque variée, 
made up of republications of the best works of 
contemporary writers; the Bibliothéque des 
chemins de fer, a series of smart volumes, not 
unlike our own railway books; the Collection 
des guides-itineraires, a set of handbooks simi- 
lar to Chambers’s ‘‘ Guides ;” the Bibliothéque 
rose illustrée, consisting of tales and, stories 
for young readers, and a number of other col- 
lections. Every one of them, without excep- 
tion, proved a success. French publishers got 
into the habit of saying that their confrére 
Hachette was the luckiest man among them; 
they might have said instead, with more truth, 
that he was the most hardworking man in the 
trade. All his success in business was indecd 
owing, as he often himself confessed, to in- 
telligent, persevering labour, and nothing else. 
Among French authors, M. Hachette has left 
a high reputation. To those ‘‘ who employed 
him”’—this was his own favourite phrase,— 
he acted invariably in the most liberal manner, 
disdaining to take advantage, either of their 
inexperience of business, or of their perhaps 
straitened social position. This liberal—and 
as wise as liberal—policy procured for him 
a host of attached friends, among the best 
writers of the day, which naturally led to 
increased success. It was owing to this 
cause chiefly that the Journal pour tous, a 
weekly illustrated paper, selling at ten cen- 
times, or one penny, reached a circulation 
of 150,000—the largest sale, we believe, ever 
attained by any periodical publication in 
France. It is almost needless to say, that 
M. Hachette, in all these successful specula- 
tions, acquired considerable wealth; which, 
however, he employed, in the most noble and 
philanthropic manner, for the relief of misfor- 
tune wherever he met it. The esteem in which 
he was held was shewn at his funeral, which 
took place at Paris, at the cemetery Mont- 
parnasse, on the 2nd of August, amidst an 
immense concourse of spectators ; among them 
all the leasing authors, printers, publishers, 
&c., of France. Around the grave stood, toge- 
ther with M. Duruy, the Minister of Public In- 
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struction, MM. Plon, Pagnerre, Michel Lévy, 
Didot, Tardieu, Bailliére, Paul Dupont, and 
nearly all the rest of the Paris publishers. 
M. Louis Hachette leaves two sons, Alfred 
and George, who, in partnership with their 
brothers-in-law, MM. Emile Templier and 
Louis Bréton, direct henceforth the important 
firm of Hachette and Co.—The Bookseller. 

Lately. Aged 61, M. Aristide Hasson, statu- 
ary. The deceased, who was a pupil of David 
(d’Angers), obtained the second grand prize 
at the Exhibition of 1817, and the grand 
prize of Rome in 1830. In 1837 he received a 
medal of the first class for his group of “The 
Guardian Angel presenting to God a Re- 
pentant Sinner,” now in the Museum of the 
Luxembourg. His principsl works in Paris 
are the statues of Bailly and Voltairé in the 
facade of the Hotel de Ville, Summer and 
Winter, two colossal figures, in one of the 
fountains of the Place de la Concorde, and the 
statue of St. Bernard at the Madeleine. 

Aug. 5, At Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, aged 
33, John Worthy Liddell, esq., C.E., eldest son 
of Commander James Liddell, R.N. 

Aug.7. At South Hackney, aged 77, Mr. 
George Offor. This gentleman was well known 
for his literary tastes, and his extensive and 
accurate knowledge of early English “ black- 
letter” literature. In times gone by, Mr. Offor 
was a bookseller upon Tower-hill, where, by 
his industry and correct literary judgment, he 
amassed in a brief period a very considerable 
fortune. Fora long while Mr. Offor’s collec- 
tion of early-printed English Bibles has been 
one of the most celebrated in the kingdom, 
eminent divines of all sects availing themselves 
of his liberality in allowing them to collate 
those passages which are so variously rendered 
in different editions of the Scriptures. Some 
editions of the New Testament, printed about 
1540, are, we believe, quite unique. Only one 
other private collection in the kingdom can at 
all compare with that so skilfully brought to- 
gether by Mr. Offor,—the valuable Biblical 
library of Mr. Francis Fry, of Bristol. There 
was another speciality in the late bookseller’s 
library, which was equally important, and per- 
haps still more valued for its unique character 
—the tracts and books given to the world by 
John Bunyan, the author of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Mr. Offor was a Baptist, and in 
early life commenced gathering the stray 
pamphlets and rudely-printed literary efforts 
of “the Divine Tinker.” His collection of 
these, and of the early and all but unique edi- 
tions of Bunyan’s masterpiece, was the most 
remarkable ever formed. Many years ago he 
issued, through the Hanserd Knollys Society, 
a very extensive ‘‘ Life of Bunyan,” with re- 
prints of some of his less-known pieces. This 
was shortly followed by the then supposed 
complete “* Works of John Bunyan,” in three 
large volumes. Mr. Offor also edited one of 
the best of the popular editions of “‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” giving, in an admirably- 
written Life, many particulars of the allegorist 
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which were not previously known. In the last 
edition of “ Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual”’ 
the especial thanks of the editor are given to 
Mr. Offor for his valuable assistance in de- 
scribing the various early editions of the Bible. 
One of the last editorial duties undertaken by 
him was the revision of a new edition of the 
very curious “‘ Profitable Meditations between 
Christ and a Sinner,” written by Bunyan when 
in prison at Bedford, to support his wife and 
family; the original is now in the British 
Museum. 

Aug. 10. On board the s.s. ‘* Indiana,” Lieut. 
Edward R. Hudleston, Madras Staff Corps, 
second son“of J. A. Hudleston, esq., late Ma- 
dras C.S, 

Aug. 11. In Upper Church-st., Bath, aged 75, 
Letitia, widow of the Rev. Charles Philipps, 
of Pembroke. 

At Wooton Courtney Rectory, aged 23, Ma- 
rian Emma, youngest dau. of the Right Rev. 
Bishop Chapman. 

Aug. 18. Aged 69, Robert Bruce, esq., of 
Kennet, Clackmannanshire. This gentleman 
was of most honourable ancestry, and the 
estate of Kennet itself has been possessed, in 
an uninterrupted succession, by the ancestors 
of the late proprietor, for upwards of five hun- 
dred years. Mr. Bruce was the eldest son of 
Alexander Bruce, esq., of Kennet, by his wife 
Hugh, daughter of Mr. Hugh Blackburn, of 
Glasgow, who died December, 1851. (It may 
be explained that this lady was born on the 
same day that her father died, and his widow, 
to testify her affection for his*memory, gave 
his name to her child, though a daughter). 
He was born in 1795, and was educated at Eton 
and Oxford. Choosing the military profession, 
he entered the third battalion of the First or 
Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards, as en- 
sign, Dec. 9, 1813, and served with his regiment 
in the south of France and at Waterloo. He 
became captain May 25, 1820, and four years 
afterwards he retired from the seryice by the 
sale of his commission. In 1820, Mr. Bruce 
was returned Member of Parliament for the 
county of Clackmannan, but he afterwards re- 
signed in favour of the Hon. George Aber- 
cromby. In 1832, on the occasion of the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, Mr. Bruce contested 
the representation of the united counties of 
Clackmannan and Kirfross on Conservative 
principles, his opponent being Admiral Sir 
Charles Adam, who was returned by a con- 
siderable majority. Again, in 1835, Mr. Bruce, 
at the general election, contested the united 
counties with Sir Charles Adam, but was again 
deféated, though by a smaller majority than 
formerly. Mr. Bruce did not at any subsequent 
election offer himself as a candidate. In 1853, 
he was appointed, by the Earl of Mansfield, 
vice-lieutenant and convener of the county of 
Clackmannan, having been long previously 
one of the deputy-lieutenants. He also held 
the office of chairman of the Scottish Central 
Railway. On April 12, 1825, Mr. Bruce mar- 
ried Annie, eldest daughter of the late William 
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Murray, esq., of Touchadam and Polmaise, 
which lady died at Kennet, without issue, May 
19, 1846. He married, secondly, April 26, 1848, 
Jane Hamilton, danghter of Sir James Fer- 
guson, bart., of Kilkerran, county of Ayr, and 
by that lady has issue an only son, Alexander 
Hugh, born at Kennet July 13, 1849, and who 
succeeds to the estates of Kennet. Mr. Bruce 
has also one daughter, Henrietta Anne. Aware 
of his descent from the house of Burleigh, Mr. 
Bruce, for some years past, not so much for his 
own sake as for that of his son, has been very 
solicitous as a claimant for the dormant Bur- 
leigh peerage. This peerage was attained in 
1716, in the person of Robert, fifth lord, and 
the representation was claimed by Mr. Bruce, 
of Kennet, the heir-of-line. It is also claimed 
by Francis Balfour, esq., of Fernie, the heir 
male of the body of Lady Burleigh. Mr. Bruce, 
in 1861, by command of Her Majesty, laid his 
elaims before the Committee of Privileges. 
It was then admitted that he ‘had much in 
his favour.”? As time wore on, Mr. Bruce’s 
chances of success seemed to diminish, and he, 
in July last, felt this, when after again hear- 
ing arguments in support of his claim, the 
House of Lords decided to delay the further 
hearing of the case till next session of Par- 
liament.—Scotsman. 

At Paddington-green, aged 34, Caroline Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Fred. Halliley Stammers. 

At St. Helen’s, Lancashire, aged 86, Mr. 
Richard Evans, once a bookseller in London. 
* A friend of ours, who knew the old gentle- 
man, gives us the following particulars ;— 
‘Mr. Evans was formerly “in the Row,” and 
succeeded sufficiently by bookselling to induce 
him to retire from business ; subsequently he 
and his sons became colliery owners, and last 
year, when I dined with the old gentleman, 
who could tell his story and cut his joke plea- 
santly, and who seemed absorbed in the book 
he read, the firm owned some twenty-five loco- 
motives, waggons by the hundreds, pits by the 
dozen, houses, farms, schools, and buildings as 
though they were princes. They paid in rent 
to Sir R. Gerard £5,000 a-year, and to Mr. 
W.J. Legh £4,000 a-year; their machine-shop 
for repairs was large enough to embarrass 
many a machine-maker. I was fairly bewil- 
dered with the magnitude of everything around 
me. The old man died much respected, and 
one of his last acts was to make provision to 
build a hand Independent Chapel at Hay- 
dock. Fortunes are made in the Row, but not 
always to such an extent as in this instance.’ ” 
—Atheneum. 

Aug. 14. At Spa, Belgium, aged 43, Sir 
Charles Justin Macarthy, Governor of Ceylon. 
He was the. son of the late Mr. Denis Mac- 
arthy, of Cork, was born in 1820, and married, 
in 1848, Sophia Brunel, eldest daughter of Sir 
Benjamin Hawes. In 1856 he was nominated 
by Lord John Russell to the office of Colonial 
Secretary in Ceylon, and in the following year 
received the honour of knighthood. In 1860 
he was appointed by the Duke of Newcastle to 
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the post of Governor, which he held up to the 
time of his death, 

Aug. 16. At Tan-y-Bwich, North Wales, 
from the upsetting of a coach, aged 70, Char- 
lotte, wife of Geerge Watts, esq., of Bays- 
water, W., and only child of the late Sir John 
Everitt, of Sloane-street. Her husband died 
on the 19th, from injuries received in like 
manner. 

Aug. 17. At Keswick, aged 47, William Gar- 
forth, esq., formerly Capt. in the 97th Regt., 
and only surviving son of the late James B. 
Garforth, esq., of Coniston Cold. 

At Paris, aged 44, Francis Scully, esq., who 
from 1847 to 1857 represented the county of 
Tipperary in Parliament. He was the fourth 
son of the late James Scully, esq., of Tipperary, 
a younger brother of Dennis Scully, whose 
‘* Statement of the Penal Laws” has borne its 
undoubted part in the struggle for their re- 
moval. Mr. Francis Scully married, in 1856, 
Miss Clotilde Moorat, the dau. of John Samuel 
Moorat, esq., of Gloucester-sq., Hyde-park, 
and by whom he leaves two sons, 

Aug. i8. At his residence, Kilboyne-house, 
Mayo, aged 85, Sir Samuel O’Malley, bart. He 
was the son of Mr. Owen O’Malley, of Burris- 
hoole, and was created a baronet in 1804, four 
years after which event he married a daughter 
of Mr. J. Reilly. The “ Mayo Constitution,” in 
reference to the late baronet, says :—‘‘ Indepen- 
dent of Sir Samuel O Malley being the head of 
an ancient family, his name has been associated 
with the public affairs of Mayo for more than 
half a century. He was among us a few days 
ago a living record of the past, who bore, we 
must say, his advancing years as well as it 
has, in general, fallen to the lot of man to do. 
Having been appointed a magistrate imme- 
diately on his becoming of age, he was sixty- 
three years a magistrate and grand juror of 
this county. He was the oldest magistrate, 
and we believe the oldest deputy-lieutenant, 
of the county. He was the first to propose the 
introduction of a railway into Mayo, which he 
advocated for the last thirty years, and the 
accomplishment of that measure, the medium 
of wealth and civilization, remained for the 
present Earl Lucan, to whom Sir Samuel 
always said, both by his letters in this journal 
and elsewhere, the community owed an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude for giving that which 
brought our county, remote and forgotten as 
it may be, within the reach of the more wealthy 
portions of the earth. During the sixty-three 
years for which Sir Samuel held the commission 
of the peace, no act of his ever met the censure 
of the superior tribunals, or the Government 
of the country.” His eldest son, Sir William 
O’Malley, knight, succeeds to the baronetcy. 

Suddeniy, near Bougie, Algeria, aged 76, 
Col. James Buchanan, Royal Marines. He 
entered the service in 1814, was employed in 
Syria under Sir Charles Napier, and afterwards 
in the last Burmese war. 

In London, Judith, widow of the Rev. John 
Vickers, Rector of Swanington and Wood Dal- 
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ling, co, Norfolk, and youngest dau. of the 
Rev. R. Baker, D.D., Rector of Cawston, in 
the same county. 

Aug.19. In Paris, aged 44, Eliza, widow of 
Arthur Walpole Ravenscroft, esq., late Bom- 
bay C.S. 

At Bermuda, aged 34, Lieut. Geo. Turnor, of 
the 2nd Royal Regt., third son of Michael Tur- 
nor, esq., of Brereton, co. Stafford. 

At Bracondale, Norwich, aged 21, Sarah L., 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. Hum- 
phrey Jackson, Rector of Holt, and granddau. 
of the late Rev. S. F, Rippingall, of Langham, 
Norfolk. 

At Lyme Regis, Susanna, third dau. of Philip 
H. Le Breton, esq., of Milford-house, Hamp- 
stead, and of the Inner Temple. 

At Wetheral Parsonage, Carlisle, aged 12, 
Francis S., second son of the Rev. Wm. Blake. 

Aug. 20. At the residence of his mother-in- 
law, at Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, aged 
44, Major J. P. M. Biggs, late of 38th M.N.L., 
eldest son of the late Maj.-Gen. Biggs, Bengal 
Artillery. 

At the Vicarage, Stalisfield, aged 38, the 
wife of the Rey. J. N. Vlieland. 

At Kemback-house, Fifeshire, Henry Law- 
rence, fourth surviving son of Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Browne, late of H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Westwood-hill, Upper Sydenham, Agnes 
Hester, wife of John Johnson Tuck, esq., M,A., 
D.L., J.P., and of Wortham-hall, Suffolk. 

At Homburg, Mrs. Mary Anne Pringle, widow 
of Archibald Speirs, esq., of the H.E.1.C.S, 

Aged 25, Richard Bancroft Reade, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and youngest son of the Rev. 
R. Reade, Rector of Barkstone, Lincolnshire. 

Suddenly, at Bangor, Henry, third surviving 
son of Major French, of Chester. 

Aug.21. At his residence, Lotus, near Dum- 
fries, Lieut.-Col. William Hyslop, Retired List, 
H.M.’s Indian Army, formerly commanding 
3rd Madras Light Cavalry. 

At Woodstock, Henry Thomas Titley Palmer, 
sq., Mayor of Woodstock. Mr. Palmer, who 
‘was much respected as chief magistrate and as 
member of the medical profession, attended 
church on the morning of that day, appearing 
in his usual health, and occupied the Mayor’s 
seat in the Corporation gallery. During the 
reading of the Second Lesson, his head sud- 
denly dropped, as if in a fainting fit. The ser- 
vice was at once dical aid 
speedily procured, and restoratives applied, 
but all proved ineffectual, as it was quickly 
discovered that the vital spark had fled. “ This 
melancholy event,” the ‘‘Oxford Times’’ re- 
marks, ‘‘has thrown a gloom over the town 
and neighbourhood, the deceased gentleman 
having for many years been well known and 

iighly esteemed ; not only in the discharge of 
lis professional duties in the course of an ex- 
‘ensive medical practice, but also in the social 
‘md numerous other relations of his life, having 
endeared himself to all, both young and old, 
and especially to the poor, by a frank hearti- 
ness of manner, constantly cheerful spirits, 
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and a never- failing sympathy in sickness, 
trouble, or distress. Mr. Palmer’s sudden and 
lamented death will long be deeply regretted, 
not only by his bereaved family, but by the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood 
generally.”” No inquest could be held, as, 
Woodstock being a borough having no sepa- 
rate quarter-sessions, the Mayor is ex officio 
coroner, and on his death his deputy’s func- 
tions ceased. 

Harriet, wife of the Rev. George Ranking, 
Vicar of Wimbish, Essex. 

At Haynes Vicarage, Bedford, Louisa Anne, 
wife of the Rev. Brook Edward Bridges. 

At Kensington, aged 61, Caroline Hummins, 
widow of John Jolly, esq., and dau, of the late 
Dr. Calleott. 

At Notting-hill, Beatrice Marion, youngest 
dau. of Charles Steggall, Mus. Doc. 

Aug. 22. At Madeira, Susan Elizabeth Mac- 
pherson, youngest dau. of the late Sir John 
Macpherson Grant, bart., of Ballindalloch and 
Invershie. 

At Dalkey, co. Dublin, aged 17, George, son 
of the Hon, George Handcock. 

At Exeter, Louisa Teresa, wife of Com. G. B, 
Williams, R.N., and eldest dau. of Vice-Adm, 
Kingcome. 

At East Stour, Ashford, Kent, aged 64, Walter 
Marton, esq. 

At the residence of his brother, Heathfield- 
house, Belvidere, Kent, aged 33, James, second 
son of the late Rev. Henry Freeland, Rector of 
Hasketon, Suffolk. 

At  Wilburton-manor, Cambridgeshire, 
Marianne, relict of Marcus McCausland, esq., 
of Drenagh, co. Derry. 

At Canbury-lodge, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Frances, second dau. of the late Rev, P. Fisher, 
D.D., Master of the Charterhouse, and Canon 
of Norwich Cathedral. 

Aug. 23.. At Stourfield-house, Christchurch, 
aged 73, Admiral William Cuarnock Popham, 
J.P. He entered the Navy in May, 1805, as 
first-class volunteer, on board ‘‘ Diadem,” 64, 
commanded by his father, Sir Howe Popham, 
under whom, while holding the ratings of mid- 
shipman and master’s mate, he assisted at the 
reduction of the Cape of Good Hope, and served 
on shore with the Naval Brigade at the capture 
of Buenos Ayres. He was present at the siege 
of Copenhagen in 1807, and saw much boat 
service in the “ Narcissus ’’ in the West Indies. 
He took part in the bombardment of Algiers, 
and in 1819 was acting captain to the “Sy- 
bille,” 44, bearing his father’s flag at Jamaica. 
In this ship, to which he was confirmed May 19 
following, he continued until Aug. 1820, when 
he was placed on half-pay. Much of the re- 
mainder of his life was passed at his beautiful 
seat of Stourfield, where he discharged in the 
most satisfactory manner all the duties of a 
large landed proprietor and county magistrate. 
He accepted the retirement Oct. 1, 1846; be- 
came rear-admiral, Aug. 27, 1851; vice-ad-. 
miral, Sept. 10, 1857 ; and Admiral, March 23, 
1863, 
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At Middleton, Lynn, aged 70, E. Everard, 
esq. The deceased, who was the principal 
surviving representative of one of the oldest 
Lynn families, had been a councillor for the 
fourth ward ever since the passing of the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act, and had also served the 
office of Mayor. 

At Ischl, Austria, aged 33, Eyre Coote, Esq., 
of West-park, Fordingbridge, Hants. He was 
the great-grandson of Sir Eyre Coote, of 
Indian celebrity. 

At the Lache, near Chester, Annie, widow 
of Robert Griffithes Temple, esq., formerly 
Judge of the County Courts for North Staf- 
fordshire. 

At Windsor, aged 54, W. Kessey, esq:, late 
of the Ist Life Guards. 

At Lubenham, Leicestershire, aged 67, Anna, 
third dau. of the late Rev. G. Boulton, Rector 
of Oxendon, Northamptonshire. 

Aug. 26. In London, aged 77, Admiral 
Henry Litchfield. He entered the Navy in 
May, 1800, and was Midshipman of the “Im- 
pétueux,” and assisted at the blowing up of 
the “‘ Insolente ”’ in the Morrian river in 1800, 
He also assisted in cutting out the French cor- 
vette ‘‘Guépe” from Vigo in 1804, and after- 
wards, on board the ‘‘ Pique,” was present at 
the reduction of Aux Cayes and other ports of 
San Domingo in 1803. He served on shore at 
the attack on Curacoa in 1806, was Acting 
Master of the “‘ Renard” at the capture of the 
French corvette ** Diligente,” and the destruc- 
tion of the French privateer ‘* Général Ernouf,” 
and afterwards senior Lieutenant of the “ Rein- 
deer” at Walcheren. He commanded the “* Mo- 
hawk” in the operations on the coast of 
Amcrica, including the attack on Craney Is- 
land and Hampton, and served in her boat at 
the destruction of the United States schooner 
“ Asp’ in 1813. After the close of the war he 
was in active service until his promotion to the 
rank of captain in 1826, but he had not since 
been in command. His commission as lien- 
tenant bore date June 29, 1807; commander, 
July 12, 1813; captain, November 20, 1826; 
rear-admiral, July 13, 1854; vice-admiral, 
November 7, 1860 ; and admiral June 15, 1864. 

At Lynsted, Kent, Emma Sophia, wife of 
Henry Collett, esq., late Lieut. R.N., and dau. 
of the late Capt. G. Bisset, R.N. 

At Clifton, aged 26, Emma Rachel, fourth 
dau. of the late Col. E. Hardy, Bombay Ar- 
tillery. 

At Upton-park, Slough, aged 62, Mary Anne, 
relict of the Rev. Provis Trelawney Wickham. 

At Middlewood, Herefordshire, Anne, widow 
of H. R. Hughes, esq., of Bache-hall, Cheshire, 
second son of the late Rev. Edward Hughes, 
of Kimmel-park, co. Denbigh. 

Aug. 27. At Hermand, Isabella Graham, 
widow of the late Lord Dundrennan. 

At the Rectory, Boxford, Elizabeth Catharine, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. George Wells. 

Aug. 28. At Whiteway, Chudleigh, whilst 
on a visit, aged 54, the Right Hon. Edmund 
Parker, Earl of Morley and Viscount Boring- 
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don. His Lordship, who was born in London 
June 10, 1810, was the only son (by his second 
marriage) of the first Earl of Morley (John, 
Baron Boringdon, created viscount and earl, 
1815) by Frances, daughter of Thomas Talbot, 
esq., of Gonville, Norfolk. He was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1830, and he succeeded his father 
March 14, 1840, He was a Liberal in politics, 
though not taking a marked part in public 
life, and he was for some time Lord-in- Waiting 
to the Queen. In 1852 he resigned this office, 
and he was soon after appointed special De- 
puty-Warden of the Stannaries; he was also 
Colonel of the South Devon Militia. In 1842 
he married his cousin, Harriet Sophia, relict of 
William Coryton, esq., of Pentillie Castle, and 
only dau. of Montague Edmund Parker, esq., 
of Whiteway, who was a nephew of the first 
Lord Boringdon. He leaves issue, Albert 
Edmund, Viscount Boringdon, born June 11, 
1843 (to whom H.R.H. the late Prince Consort 
stood sponsor), and Lady Emily Catherine, 
born March 4, 1846. 

Aug. 29. At Beechwood, Dunstable, aged 
62, Sir Thomas Gage Saunders Sebright, bart. 
He ‘was the only son of Sir John Saunders 
Sebright, by Harriet, dau. of Richard Colts, 
esq., of West Harling, NorfolR, and was born 
in London in 1802. He succeeded his father 
in 1846, and served the office of High Sheriff 
of Herts. in 1853. He is succeeded by his son 
John Gage Saunders, born in 1843. 

At the Elms, Woodhay, Berks., aged 70, 
Capt. George Broun, R.N., youngest son of 
the late Col. Broun, of Amwell Bury, Berks, 
He obtained his first commission Nov. 1, 1815. 
He served as lieutenant at Halifax from 1826 
to 1830, and from the close of that year until 
the spring of 1834, was employed at the Cape 
of Good Hope and in the East Indies. He 
obtained post rank Aug. 18, 1847, and was 
placed on the Retired List Sept. 15, 1857. 
Capt. Broun married, in 1837, Fanny Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen, Granby Clay, of 
Baring-crescent, Exeter. 

At Monmouth, Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Richard Welch, esq., of Adbury- 
house, Hants., and widow of Capt. Henry 
Gough Baylee, formerly of the 87th Royal 
Irish Fusiliers. 

Aug. 30. At Fawsley, Northamptonshire, 
aged 82, Sir Charles Knightley, bart, D.C.L. 
The deceased was the eldest son of the Rey. 
Charles Knightley, by Elizabeth, only dau. 
of Mr. Henry Boulton, of Molton, Lincolnshire, 
and was born at Preston Capes January 30, 
1781. He was educated at Rugby School, and 
afterwards completed his education at Oxford. 
In 1812 he succeeded his uncle, the Rev. Sir 
J. Knightley, the first baronet, who was created 
in 1798, with remainder in default of male 
issue to the heirs male of his deceased brother 
Charles. He married August 24, 1813, Selina 
Mary, eldest dau. of Mr. F. L. Hervey, of 
Englefield-green, grandson of the first Earl 
of Bristol, by which lady, who died in July, 
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1856, he had a son and a daughter, both of 
whom survive, namely, Reginald, born in 1819, 
M.P. for Northamptonshire, and Sophia Se- 
lina, married to the Hon. Henry F. H. Gage, 
eldest son of Viscount Gage. Sir Charles con- 
tested the southern division of Northampton- 
shire in 1831, and from 1834 to 1852 sat for that 
division of the county in the House of Com- 
mons. Since his retirement from Parliament 
he chiefly devoted his leisure to agricultural 
improvements and the welfare and comfort of 
his tenantry. “Sir Charles,” says a local 
paper, “ was a first-rate agriculturist, as the 
glories of the Fawsley breed of shorthorns 
abundantly testify. He was also a ‘mighty 
hunter,’ the contemporary and rival of Lord 
Jersey, Messrs. Assheton Smith, Masters, Chol- 
mondeley, Cooke, Lindow Germaine, and a 
host of first-flight men, who were in the con- 
stant habit of meeting each other either with the 
Quorn or Pytchley hounds. In those days, as 
now, the chivalry of the shires were ever 
ready to bring science, skill, and daring into 
play, for the avowed object of ‘ being in the 
same field with the hounds,’ and the inward 
motive of going ‘a turn better than their 
neighbours.’ We have always heard that the 
Northamptonshire baronet was second to none ; 
nay, on more than one occasion, and even 
when not mounted on Benvolio, ‘all alone in 
his glory.’ Of this famous hunter, avowedly 
the best Sir Charles ever owned, we must say 
a few words. Like his master, he was quite 
thorough-bred ; but unlike the man, the horse 
seems only to have had an acquired taste for 
hunting, and to have shewn, on his first in- 
troduction to the chase, a very determined 
antipathy to following hounds. Sir Charles 
took the young horse out by himself one fine 
morning when living at the famous club at 
Pytchley, and endeavoured to bring him to 
reason—in vain; stock still he stood; no 
power could induce him to jump a fence. 
The rider came home to luncheon somewhat 
disgusted, but not discouraged. After a glass 
of Madeira, he brought him out again, still 
patient, good-tempered, and persevering. The 
animal, that would have resisted coercion to 
the death, was subdued by kindness; and 
from that day Benvolio became, perhaps, the 
most brilliant hunter in Englund. Of his 
jumping powers, we need only say that Sir 
Charles was seen on one occasion to ride him 
over a locked six-barred gate, on to a canal- 
bridge, and over the corresponding gate, which 
was not locked, into the field beyond. It was 
also on this horse, if we mistake not, that he 
cleared the surprising distance of thirty-one 
feet, over a fence and brook, just below Brix- 
worth-hill, a spot which has ever since gone 
by the name of Knightley’s Leap.” 

At Sees, Normandy, aged 52, The O’Moore, 
D.L., late of Cloghan Custle. He served as 
High Sheriff for the King’s County and Ros- 
common in 1842 and 1846. 

Aug. 31. At Taunton, aged 66, Sir Henry 
Lacy Yea, bart., of Pyrland-hall, Somerset- 
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shire. He succeeded his brother in 1862. He 
was unmarried, and the baronetcy becomes 
extinct. 

At Bramfield, Hertfordshire, aged 82, George 
Brassey, esq. 

At her residence, Chester, Mrs. Anne Main- 
waring, widow of the Rev. James Mainwaring, 
of Brombro’-hall, Cheshire. 

At Hadley, Middlesex, aged 26, Philadelphia 
Charlotte, elder dau. of the late Rev. T. W. 
Hornbuckle, Rector of Staplehurst, Kent. 

In London, aged 19, William Henry, only 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Godley, of Lans- 
down-crese., Bath. 

Lately. Aged 83, John Morton, esq. He 
was the leading member of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, and English agriculture owes to 
him the Whitfield model farm on the property 
of the Earl of Ducie, whose agent for many 
years he was. Through Lord Carnarvon he 
was introduced to the Earl of Ducie and to 
Mr. Pusey of Pusey, and well he managed 
the estates committed to his charge. He had 
walked through most of the counties of Eng- 
land to examine the geology and the farm 
practice. He and the late Joshua Trimmer, 
F.G.S8., advocated the repeal of the Corn-laws 
on the ground that the farmer is, or ought to 
be, one of the largest consumers of grain in 
the right prosecution of his business, His well- 
known work on ‘‘The Soil,” which has passed 
through several editions, was honoured by In- 
troductions by the late Dr. Buckland and the 
late Mr. Philip Pusey. 

Sept.1. At Edinburgh, aged 64, the Lady 
Mary Hamilton. She was the fourth dau. of 
the late Lord Panmure by his first marriage, 
and was born Noy. 30, 1799. In Oct., 1824, 
she married Mr. James Hamilton, of Bangour, 
who died in March, 1851. 

At Wyddrington, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
Alderman Sir John Ratcliff, knight. See 
OsrrvaRy. 

At the Anglesey Barracks, Portsmouth, by 
his own hand, aged 27, Capt. Thomas Burchell 
Hollway, 21st North British Fusiliers, fourth 
son of John Hurdwick Hollway, esq., of Gunby, 
Lincolnshire. 

Suddenly, in Westbourne-park-terrace, Capt, 
Vaughan Jones, late Staff Officer of Pensioners, 
Derby. 

Sept. 2. At Frogmore, Weston-under-Pen- 
yard, Herefordshire, William Bridgman, esq., 
a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for the county, 

At the Rev. A. M. Sugden’s, Mollington 
Vicarage, Oxon., Elizabeth, widow of John 
Kinnersley Hooper, esq., Alderman, of Cam- 
bridge-sq., Hyde-pk., and Queenhithe, London. 

At the Vicarage, Nether Stowey, aged 79, 
Caroline, wife of the Rev. Benjamin Pope. 

Sept. 3. In London, aged 72, Sir William 
Francis Eliott, bart., of Stobs and Wells, Rox- 
burghshire, N.B. The deceased, who was the 
seventh baronet, was born in 1794, and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1812. He is succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his son, William Francis 
Augustus, who was born in 1827, and was ap- 
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pointed a lieut. of the 98rd Foot in 1848, but 
has since retired from the army. 

At Leadenham-house, Lincolnshire, aged 62, 
the Lady Susan Reeve, wife of Gen. Reeve. 
Her ladyship was the youngest dau. of Philip, 
fifth Earl of Harborough, by Eleanor, youngest 
dau. of Colonel the Hon. John Monckton. She 
was born July 1, 1802, and married, July 11, 
1822, General John Reeve, by whom she leaves 
a family. 

Aged 72, Maria Anne, Dowager Princess 
Polignac. She was daughter of an English 
peer, Lord Rancliffe (a peerage which is now 
extinct), and widow of the well-known minister 
. of Charles X. of France. 

At Charlton Musgrove, aged 94, Thomas 
Charles Bastard, esq., Deputy-Lieut. for the 
county of Somerset. j 

In Red Lion-sq., Holborn, aged 59, Capt. 
James Frederick Lewis Wood, R.N. He en- 
tered the Navy in 1820, and having attained 
the rank of lieut., he served in the “‘ Erebus” 
on the Antarctic voyage of Capts. Ross and 
Crozier. On his return he was placed on 
half-pay. 

Suddenly, at Llandudno, while on a visit to 
friends, aged 66, William Street, esq., of the 
Retreat, Reigate, one of the magistrates for 
the county of Surrey. 

At St. Nicholas, Thanet, Eliza Anne, wife of 
Alfred Gillow, esq., and only child of R. Joynes 
Emmerson, esq., Sandwich, Kent. 

Sept. 4. In Hyde-pk.-sq., Vice-Adm. the 
Hon. Thomas Best. He was second son of the 
late Lord Wynford, formerly Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and was born 
Aug. 12,1799. He entered the Navy Nov. 3, 
1812, on board the ‘‘ Ramillies,” 74, took part 
in the operations in Pasamaquoddy Bay, and 
was employed on the Irish and South American 
stations. He was advanced to the rank of 
lieut. March 6, 1822, was employed in that 
capacity off Newfoundland, in the Channel, in 
the Mediterranean, and again in South America, 
and obtained commander’s rank April 30, 1827. 
He commanded the “Icarus,” 10, on the Ja- 
maica station, from March, 1828, until Dec., 
1829, and was second-capt. of the ‘* William 
and Mary” yacht from Jan. 14, 1830, until ad- 
vanced to post-rank July 22 following. He 
became rear-admiral on the reserved list Oct. 3, 
1855, and vice-admiral Nov. 10, 1862. Admiral 
Best married in 1835 the Hon. Maria Anne, 
second daughter of the second Baron Kenyon. 

At Crown Point, near Norwich, aged 17, 
Robert Lambart Sutton, eldest son of Mr. and 
Lady Henrietta Harvey. 

At Bath, at the house of her daughter, aged 
88, Harriet, widow of the Rev. T. R. Malthus. 

At Hoo St. Warburgh, near Rochester, aged 
73, Sylviana Maria, wife of the Rev. Daniel 
Francis Warner, Vicar of the parish. 

Sept. 5. At Meol Brace, Shrewsbury, after 
a very short illness, Lucy Elizabeth, wife of 
Arthur Bather, esq., and dau. of Charles James 
Blomfield, D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 
She was the author of “ Footprints on the 
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Sands of Time,” and some other juvenile 
works, published under the name of ‘* Aunt 
Lucy.” 

At Malvern Link, aged 75, Lydia, widow of 
John A. Addenbrooke, esq., of Woollaston-hall, 
near Stourbridge. 

At Ickleton Vicarage, Cambridgeshire, five 
days after the death of her father, aged 21, 
Anne, second dau. of the late Rev. W. J. 
Clayton. 

Sept. 6. At Hastings, aged 27, William 
Western Knatchbull, esq., youngest son of the 
late Rt. Hon. Sir Edward and the Dowager 
Lady Knatchbull. 

At her residence, Billacombe, near Plymouth, 
aged 56, Cordelia Anne Duke, widow of Gen. 
John Oldfield, Royal Engineers, C.B., of Old- 
field Lawn, Sussex, and eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Duke Yonge, Vicar of Antony, Cornwall. 

At St. Helen’s Parsonage, Norwich, Eleanor, 
wife of the Rev. W. F. Patteson, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. John Robinson, 
Rector of Hockliffe with Chelgrave, Bedford- 
shire. 

Aged 58, William Duke, esq., M.D. Oxon., 
of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Sept.7. At Beauchamp-lodge, near Taunton, 
Mary Elizabeth Baines, of Belmont, Bath, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. C. H. Baines. 

At Clifton, aged 60, Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Cope, esq., of Osbaston- 
hall, Leicester. 

Sept. 8. At Cologne, aged 69, Cardinal Jo- 
hannes Von Geissel, for twenty-three years 
Archbishop of Cologne. The deceased prelate 
was a native of Neustadt, in the Bavarian 
Palatinate. In 1857 he visited Rome, when he 
received a cardinal’s hat at the hands of the 
Pope. He was aman of great ability and in- 
tegrity, and he happily succeeded in ter- 
minating the serious conflicts which arose be- 
tween the Government of Frederick William 
III. and the Holy See under his predecessor, 
Archbishop Clemens Augustus, and up to the 
day of his death he enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of the Royal House. 

At Dublin, aged 74, Lieut.-Gen. John Whar- 
ton Frith, Col. of the 3rd Regt., or the Buffs. 

At his residence, Wych-hill-house, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 91, Charles van Notten Pole, 
esq., a Deputy-Lieut. and Magistrate for that 
county. 

Sept. 9. At Byam-house, Brighton, aged 69, 
Lieut.-Gen. Edward Byam, Col. of the 18th 
Hussars. He entered the Army as ensign Nov. 
11, 1811, and served in the campaigns of 1812, 
1813, 1814, and 1815, including the battles of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, and Waterloo, be- 
sides minor affairs. He was severely wounded 
by grapeshot while carrying the regimental 
colours of the 38th at Salamanca, and was 
slightly wounded at Waterloo. His commis- 
sions bear date as lieut., April 29, 1813; capt., 
Aug. 26, 1819; major, June 16, 1825; lieut.- 
col., Sept. 26, 1826; col., Nov. 23, 1841 ; major- 
gen., Nov. 11, 1851; and lieut.-gen., Nov. 16, 
1858. He received the war-medal with three 
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clasps for his services, and was appointed to 
the coloneley of the 18th Hussars, Feb. 23, 
1858. He obtained his first commission as an 
ensign in the 38th, with which regiment he 
served two campaigns; all his other commis- 
sions and the rest of his service was in the 
15th Hussars. 

At Homburg, near Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Alicia, widow of Capt. George Probyn, of 
Bryanston-sq., and youngest surviving dau. 
of the late Sir Francis Workman Macnaghten, 
bart. 

Aged 22, Lieut. Hen. W. Frampton, R.M.L.I., 
son of Capt. Thomas R. Frampton, R.N., of 
Bath. 

At Clyro-court, Radnorshire, aged 74, Thos. 
Baskerville Mynors Baskerville, esq. 

At Fitz Rectory, Shrewsbury, aged 60, Cathe- 
rine Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Daniel Nibill. 

At Great Malvern, aged 76, Richard Gough, 
esq., of Kilworth-house, Leicestershire, Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieut. of the county. 

At South Hackney, aged 78, Miss Mary C. 
Hicks, the last survivor of the children of the 
late Rev. James Hicks, Vicar of Angle and 
Lamphey, Pembrokeshire. 

Sept. 10. At Jersey, aged 77, Major-Gen. A, 
F. Crawford, late R.A. He entered the ser- 
vice August, 1803, and served in a bomb-vessel 
on the coast of France in 1804 and 1805; in the 
lines in front of Sobral in Portugal in 1809; 
with the army in Sicily in 1811, 1812, and 1813; 
at the capture of Genoa in 1814; and sub- 
sequently in the Amefican war, including the 
battle of Bladensburg, capture of Washington, 
and engagements before New Orleans on the 
Ist and 3rd of January, 1815. His commis- 
sions bore date, Lieut., Sept. 1803; capt., Aug., 
1810; major, July, 1830; lieut.-col., Jan., 1837 ; 
col., July, 1847; and major-gen., Nov., 1854. 

At Charlton, aged 18, Emma Jane, eldest 
dau. of Col. G. W. Congden. 

At Lee-terr., Blackheath, Maria Pennal, wife 
of Walter D. Eden, esq., of the Admiralty. 

At Swinton-pk., near Manchester, Wm. Peel, 
esq., eldest son of the late Rev. G. H. Peel. 

Sept.11. At Bedford, Essex, aged 19, Ed- 
ward, eldest son of the Hon. Hen. W. Petre. 

At Clonskeagh Castle, co. Dublin, aged 24, 
Thos. Wallace, second son of Thos. H. Thomp- 
son, esq., of Mayne, co. Meath, and grandson 
of the late Geo. Thompson, esq., of Clonskeagh 
Castle, and of the late Thomas Wallace, esq., 
M.P., of Belfield, co. Dublin. 

At Thrapstone, aged 35, Anne Mary Salmon, 
only dau. of the Rev. W. 8. Bagshaw, M.A., 
Rector of Thrapstone. 

Sept. 12. Aged 83, Juliet, relict of the Rev. 
Thos. Mason, Incumbent of Culpho, Ipswich. 

At the Vicarage, Conna, co. Cork, aged 42, 
Jas. Arthur Yonge, esq., third son of the Rev. 
Chas. Yonge, Eton College, Barrister in the 
Western Circuit, Recorder of Barnstaple and 
Bideford. 

Sept. 14. At the residence of her son, High- 
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gate-rise, aged 61, Gertrude Priscilla; widow 
of the late Capt. G. Despard, resident magis- 
trate, co. Meath, Ireland, and formerly of H.M.’s 
58rd Regt. 

At Nerthborough Rectory, Anne Reece, wife 
of the Rev. W. A. White. 

Sept. 15. In Piccadilly, aged 82, Adm. the 
Earl Cadogan, 0.B., K.M.T. See Onrrvary. 

At South-park, Penshurst, Kent,-aged 29, 
the Viscountess Hardinge, having been con- 
fined on the Ist inst. She was the third and 
youngest dau. of George Earl of Lucan, by 
Lady Anne Brudenell, sixth dau. of Robert 
Earl of Cardigan, and married on the 10th of 
April, 1856, the present Viscount, by whom 
she leaves a numerous family. 

Near Corsham, from an accident, aged 37, 
Capt. J. H. Speke. See Opiruary. 

At Brighton, aged 52, Elizabeth Cunning- 
hame, wife of Lieut.-Gen,. Sir Richard Birch, 
K.C.B. 

At Monkstown, co. Dublin, Mary, wife of 
Sir James Dombrain, late Inspector-Gen. of 
the Coast Guard in Ireland. 

Aged 31, Lieut. W. F. Johnston, R.N., third 
son of the late Samuel Johnston, esq., of Liver- 
pool. 

At Gloucester, Jane, wife of the Rev. S. 
Hastings, Curate of St. Mary de Crypt, in that 
city. 

In James-st., Covent-garden, immediately 
after his arrival from India, Lieut. A. H. 
Thomson, of the late 3rd Bengal European 
Infantry. 

Sept. 16. Aged 36, Capt. Lionel W. Sey- 
mour, late of the 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
third surviving son of Dr. Seymour, of Charles- 
st., Berkeley-square. 

At Folkestone, Clementina, widow of Capt. 
Henry Loftus Herbert, and sister of Major-Gen. 
Charles Beckwith, C.B., of La Tour. 

Sept. 17. At Brighton, aged 88, Charlotte, 
Countess Dowager of Effingham. She was the 
eldest dau. of Neil, Earl of Rosebery, was 
born Aug. 27, 1776, and married in 1800 the 
first Earl of Effingham, who died in 1845. In 
1858 she married Thomas Holmes, esq. 

At Florence, aged 89, Walter Savage Landor, 
esq. See OprruaRy. 

At Brighton, Capt. Francis Xavier de Caucy 
Orange, late of the 36th Regt. 

At Dover, Pauline Mary, widow of Henry 
Hunter, esq., formerly Capt. 5th Dragoon 
Guards. 

Sept. 18, At the residence of bis aunt (Mrs. 
Esdaile, Sydenham), aged 23, Denman, second 
son of the late James Hume, esq., Senior Magis- 
trate of Calcutta. 

Sept. 19. At Westbourne-lodge, Harrow-rd., 
aged 67, Chas. Alexander Saunders, esq., late 
Secretary and General-Superintendent of the 
Great Western Railway. 

Sept. 20. At the residence of his son, the 
Viearage-house, Sherborne, aged 79, Samuel 
Richard Harston, esq. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 

in tion 
Statute i 





REGISTRARS’ 


in 
DISTRICTS. Acres. | 1861. a | or ae | 
1864. | 1864. 


ee 


Mean Temperature . 59°3 | 60°3 

















London. . . . . | 78029 |2803989 || 1413 | 1441 1236 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 225 | 203 | 197| 188 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 271 804 293 | 272 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 191 180 | 181] 142 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 360 | 368 , 317 | 303 


26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 || 366 | 386 364) 331 























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


80 and 
upwards. 





Aug. 27 . 190 | 224 1413 992 | 923 | 1915 
Sept. 3 . 210 | 180 1441 970 | 897 | 1867 
10. 2] 189] 216 1352 954 | 985 | 1939 
ir 185 | 213 1236 957 | 911 | 1868 


| 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Sept. 20, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. &. ‘di Qrs. s. d. Qrs. yee 
Wheat ... 3,847... 43 5] Oats ... 391... 22 5| Beans... 105... 389 2 
Barley ... 806 ...38 3] Rye ... 96... 3511] Peas... 35... 42 9 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF L4stT SIX WEEKS. 

s. d. 

WER ccc cscstsscue 
I 30 2 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 22. 
Hay, 51. Os. to 51. 15s. — Straw, 11. 8s. to 12. 12s. — Clover, 51. Os. to 61. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 4d.to 5s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, Serr. 22. 
. 6d. to 5s. 8d., 

. Ad. to ds. 4d. 

. Od. to 5s. '. 

. Od. to 6s. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Sept. 23. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 19s. 6d. to 21s. @d. Other sorts, 14s. Od. to 18s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From August 24 to September 23, inclusive. 


Thermometer.;Barom. 
80 





4 


hermometer. |Barom. 


T 
+ |ad 
3. 
- 
° 
@ 


+ 
Weather. a tw Weather. 
A 











| 
| 
| 
? in. pts. | Sep. 
51 . Ol||fair, cloudy 9 . 88 \cldy,rain,cldy 
62 . 15) do. do. . 90)do. slight rain 
52 . 20) fair \ do. fair, do. 
52 . 17\/do. 6 do. fair 
62 . 21)\fair, cldy, rain 29. do. showers 
63 . 04)ido, . do. heavy rain 
. 88)do. rain . fair, cl. do. fair 
. 88)rain 6 do. hy rn, fair 
. Ol)|fair 3 eldy, shrs, fair 
. 72j\\cldy, hy rain . do. do. do. 
. 68)\do. do. > fair 
. 87/|fair, cloudy \ cloudy, rain 
. 97)do. do. . rain, fair 
- 89) heavy rain \ fair 
29. 94) cloudy . fair, cloudy 
. 95iifair, rain 


















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





Fad Bank | Ex. Bills, | India | India 
pe Stock. £1,000. Stock. P per cents, 


Cents. 
88; # |————| 25. 15 dis.| 210 12 |~~_1083 44 
884 25. 15 dis. | 2113 ——— 1044 
884 Sis. |-———— 1035 44 
20. 15 dis. | 210 103} 
\103% 4} 
20 dis. | 210 12 1033 4 
212 |————/103} 4} 
212 103% 4 
27. 20 dis.| 212 |—————(1033 4} 
80 dis. 108% 
25. 20 dis.| 212 |————|104 
15 dis. | 210 12 103§ 
211 103% 








WOK) OK Bm OOie DOKL OOK 











p= Op Ap ap 





15 dis. 











ke Ke 


15 dis. 
25. 5 dis. 
25. 5 dis. 
12. 5 dis. 
25. 5 dis. 

25 dis. 

12 dis. 

12 dis. 
15. 5 dis. 

5 dis. 209 10 
11. 5 dis. 

6 dis, |! 20 dis. [1035 4 
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